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BERTIUS’S PTOLEMY. 


Axoor nine years ago an ingenious correspondent, styling 
himself Philo-Ptolemzus, noticed in the Classical Journal 
(see No. xxxiv. p. 320.) some editions of Ptolemy, and 
desired information respecting others; for to his surprise, it 
was found that the celebrated geographer had been totally 
omitted in Dibdin’s ““ Introduction to the Greek and Latin 
Classics,” at least in the second edition of that valuable work, 
where even the name of Ptolemy does not occur. It is possible 
that Dr. Dibdin has never seen the article above quoted; and 
therefore I shall not affirm that we are indebted to Philo-Ptole- 
mzus for an improvement or addition made by our eminent bi- 
bliographer in the fourth edition of his most useful and excellent 
“4 Introduction” lately published, where he has assigned to Pto- 
lemy an honorable place, and notices (in vol. ii. p. 363.) the 
editions, 

Bertii. Lugd. 1618. Folio. Gr. et Lat. 

Ejusdem. Amst. 1619. Folio. Gr. et Lat. 

This, says the accomplished critic, is the most important of 
all the editions of Ptolemy’s Geography; it is also the rarest 
and most valuable impression. He adds, that both editions are 
the same with respect to the text, although there are two dagmm. 
Dr. Harwood mentions the magnificent copy of it which he Had 
seen in Dr. Hunter’s collection now at Glasgow. Dr. Dibdin 
closes his account of Bertius’s ‘‘ Theatrum Geographie Ve- 
teris” by mentioning that in Hayes’s Catalogue a fine copy 
of it (including the Tabula Peutingeriana) is marked at seven 
guineas. | 

Although such a sum may appear a high price for a single 
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volume, we learn from the article of Philo-Ptolemeus above 
quoted, that the “ Theatrum Geographie Veteris” of Bertius 
was sold for eight guineas (in the year 1817), at Payne’s in Pall- 
Mall; and, that another copy had beer sold ata still higher 
price. Iam now enabled to add, that, five or six weeks ago 
(in June 1827), a very handsome copy of the same work, in 
Payne’s collection, with colored maps and in fine old binding 
(which may have enhanced its value), was estimated at twelve 
guineas. ‘This noble work of Bertius contains the Greek 
text of Ptolemy’s Geography, with a Latin translation ; Merca- 
tor’s maps engraved on large copper-plates, illustrating the Geo- 
graphy af Ptolemy, with Latin explanations in letter-press; a 
portrait of Gerard Mercator, taken in the sixty-second year of 
his age ; his annotations on each of the maps; a copious ‘‘ Index 
locorum, populorum, rerum que octo libris Ptolemei Geo- 
graphiz continentur ;” the “ Itineraria duo Antonini Pii ;” the 
‘* Provinciarum Romanarum Libellus;” the “ Itinerarium a 
Burdigala Hierusalem usque et ab Heraclea per Aulonam et 
per urbem Romam Mediolanum usque ;” the celebrated Tu- 
bula Peutingeriana (or Theodosiana as it is sometimes called), 
divided into several segments engraved on copper-plates, with a 
Latin explanation in letter-press ; and “ Abrahami Ortelii Geo- 
graphie Veteris Tabule aliquot; Europa, Hispania, Britannia, 
Gallia Strabonis, Belgium, Germania, Tralia, Sicilia, Dacia, et 
Meesia, Pontus Euxinus, Thracia, Grecia Sophiani, Africa, Pa- 
lestina, with engraved maps, and Latin descriptions in letter- 
press, All these works are comprised in one very large folio 
volume of six hundred pages; the last of which exhibits the fol- 
lowing date, “ Lugduni Batavorum, excudebat .typis suis Isa- 
acus Elzevirius, sumptibus Judoci Hondii, Anno MDCXVIII. 3” 
although an engraved title prefixed to the Itinerary of Anteni- 
nus (and immediately following the Index to Ptolemy) 18 dated, 
“ Amstelodami, ex officina Judoci Hondii, Anno 1619.” The 
copy above mentioned of this valuable work (sold in 1817 for 
elght guineas at Payne’s) was purchased by Sir William Ouse- 
ley, who, as [ have learned from himself, made use of it in com- 
paring with the original Greek text of Ptolemy some very in- 
tergsting and extraordinary quotations which he had discovered 
in Arabic and Persian geographical manuscripts. ΡΡ 
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AN INQUIRY 


Ento the Credit due to DIONYSIUS of HALICAR- 
NASSUS as a Critic and Historian ;-—By the Au- 
thor of ‘ Remarks on the supposed Dionysius Longinus.’ 


eed pantie. 


No. IV.—[Continued from No. LXX.] 


᾿ς — Vafer ifte Sicufus insasurret Epicharmus cantilenam iflam 
sua : 
Νῆφο καὶ pipvac’ ἀπιστεῖν" ἄρθρα ταῦτα τῶν gpevwv.—Cicero ad 
Atticum, 0.» E. 19. . 


Tra foreigner were to write our early history, he would probably 
be embarrassed by that obscurity which confuses the early his- 
tory of almost every nation; he might also be misled by some 
of our most admired authors; and even if he resided among us, 
he might mistake the remains of romance and fable for memo- 
rials of ancient times, and testimonies to the truth of popular 
Opinions. 

‘© Hitherto,” says Milton after mentioning Albion and Her- 
cules, Diocletian and Japhet, “hitherto the things themselves 
have given us a warrantable dispatch to run them soon over. 
But now of Brutus and his line with the whole progeny of kings 
to the entrance of Julius Cesar we cannot so easily be’ dis- 
charged : descents of ancestry long continued, laws and exploits 
not plainly seeming to be borrowed or devised, which on the 
common belief have wrought no smal] impression, defended by 
many, denied utterly by none.” 7 | 

The Fairy Queen of Spenser, the Caractacus of Mason, 
hight be thought to support this idle tale; and an undiscrimi- 
nating historian might adopt it without further examination, and 
the more readily, perhaps, because it seemed flattering to the 
British nation. 

** Our long-lost Arthur” might also be another source of 
error or exaggeration. Milton, our greatest scholar as well as 
our greatest poet, is known to have thought King Arthur a fit 
subject for an Epic poem; Dryden entertained the same 
opinion; and in our own times the life and death of Arthur 
have been edited by Southey, and it is an adventure of King 
Arthur’s that gives much of the beauty and interest to the Bridal. 
of Triermain. a 

- Macpherson’s Ossian would also claim a notice, and the his- 
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torian might justify himself by the example of Blair and Henry; 
the one an esteemed critic, the other a very pains-taking histo- 
rian. Nor would Fergus and his long line of descendants be 


forgotten. 
. The early glories of Ireland might excite surprise; yet why 
should a foreigner totally reject the positive assertion of a native 
antiquarian, that Ireland, the venerable mother of Britain, “ en- 
gendered of her own bowels one hundred and seventy-one kings 
for above two thousand years to the year 1198, all of the same 
house and lineage,” &c. &c. But the tutelar Saint of England, 
‘the patron of arms, of chivalry and the garter,” bas not yet 
been mentioned. Our national standard, our national coin, and 
our national Fasti or Calendar, bear witness to our belief in St. 
George and the Dragon. Should we blame the credulity or civi- 
lity of a foreigner who, being unwilling to affirm that the whole 
English nation had adopted a mere romantic legend as a fact, 
should seriously endeavor to authenticate the wonderful exploits 
of St. George? Yet even if all these absurdities were made a 
part of history, it would not be impossible to maintain an ap- 
pearance of discretion and judgment with the ill-informed. 
Notwithstanding the porridge-pot of Guy Earl of Warwick, 
the wooden giants in the Guildhall of London, the portraits of 
Bevis and Ascapart at Southampton, and the thorn at Glaston- 
bury, the legends connected with these memorials might be 
discredited, and all that belonged to the son of Neptune or the 
daughters of Diocletian might be indignantly rejected, so that 
in the midst of imposture there would be a semblance of 
veracity. . 
If a history composed of such materials were published by a 
foreigner for the edification and enlightening of his countrymen, 
would Englishmen be thought bound to answer and contradict 
it?) Would their silence be thought a proof of their consenting 
to its truth? Cesar and Tacitus suffice to show the real con- 
dition of Great Britain in former times. Quid poete cum fide? 
is as applicable now as in the younger Pliny’s time; and St. 
George and his Dragon may be dismissed with as little ceremony 
as we should use in dismissing the accusations of those who 
should insist that we rejected the system of Newton, because we 
sull talk of the sun setting and the sun rising; or who should call 
us heathens because there is a Pantheon in Oxford-street, and a 
Juno in many a dog-kennel. 
| How far these remarks bold good with respect to Dionysius 
and the Romans [ shall attempt to show hereafter ; at present I 
have a more irksome task: for I. must continue to translate 
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‘what 1s not worth reading, except for its absurdity. Dionysius 
has three qualities which are: invaluable in: self-defence: he is 
very prolix, very dull, ‘and very confused ; so that in attempting 
to confute him, the critic runs ‘more risks than one of being 
caught napping; and the reader’s patience is seldom found the 
better for the wear. - 

Και: the present instance, as in the former, the translation 
will be unaccompanied with verbal criticism; not indeed 
‘because there is no need of it, but,-on the contrary, because 
there is more need than the matter justifies. Dionysius 
‘makes a florish about his style, and promises that it shall be 
excellent. He may keep the word of promise to the ear, but 
he breaks it to the sense. In many passages there is a want of 
clearness, and in others he is so little careful in his choice of 
words, as to convince us very fully that in his opinion the ar- 
rangement of words is of more importance than the selection. 
of them. . 

As I have not been able to satisfy myself in my translation, 
and am unwilling to encumber it with notes, I shall feel much 
obliged by any remarks from those who may take the trouble to 
compare it with the original, ‘The omissions are intentional ; 
but if I have anywhere misrepresented Dionysius’s meaning, I 
can only say that I have been more fool than knave ; for nothing 
would have served my purpose better than faithfulness. 


The Pelusgi and Tyrrheni. 


“ But the Pelasgi being masters of much and fertile ground, 
not only acquired cities, but built others themselves, and pro- 
spered greatly. Their prosperity however was of shorf continu- 
ance; for when it seemed at its height, some of them were 
destroyed by divine calamities, and some by the neighboring 
barbarians, but the greatest part was again dispersed in Greece 
and other countries: to give an accurate account of these would 
be tedious; a few remained in Italy, by the kindness of the 
Aborigines. 

“<The beginning of these calamities was a drought; vegeta- 
tion was. destroyed ; the springs were dried up, or rendered unfit 
for use; and cattle and women suffered equally: there were 
abortions or loss of life in delivery both to the offspring and the 
parent; mutilation and helplessness in those who survived their 
birth; diseases and an unusual frequency of death in the com- 
monalty, and particularly in those who were in the prime οὗ hife. 
When the oracle was consulted, the god answered, that ‘ although 
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they had obtained what they wished, they had sot perfornied 
what they promised, but still owed what was of most value,” 
For the Pelasgi, when suffering from a dearth, had vowed the 
tenth of all their produce to Jupiter, Apollo, and the Cabiri; 
but they had offered only the tenth of fruits and eettle. 

‘¢ These are almost the very words of Myrsilys the Leabjan, 
except that he calls them not Pelasgi but Tyrrheni, for a reason 
which I shall mention afterwards.” 

‘‘When this answer was reported to the people, they were 
unable to understand its purport; an old man, however, told 
them that the gods bad great cause to complain of them, since 
they had not offered the most valuable part, the tenth of men. 
Some approved of this interpretation, others suspected fraud ; 
but on sending again to consult the god, and to know whether 
the tenth of men was to be offered, the god made answer in the 
affirmative. Upon this a dissension arose as to the manner of 
taking the tenth. ‘The rulers of the cities first disagreed among 
themselves, and then the commonalty suspected the rulers. 
Furious commotions ensued, and many houses were entirely 
ubandoned, when a partial abandonment took place, because 
relations did not choose to be separated from their friends and 
remain among their enemies. These first leaving Italy wan- 
dered over Greece, and over many barbarous countries ; others 
soon followed them; and this continued every year, for the 
rulers did not cease to make selections from the young men, 
that the gods might receive their due, and disturbances be pre- 
vented. Many also availed themselves of the oracle’s answer as 
a means of getting rid of their private enemies, so that there were 
many emigrations, and the Pelasgi were widely dispersed ; their 
manner of life, and the neighborhood of warlike nations had 
made them excel in warlike matters; their intercourse with the 
Tyrrheni had given them naval skill, and necessity made them 
enterprising, so that they easily gained the mastery wherever 
they came. By other nations they were called both Tyrrheni 
and Pelasgi, from the name of the country which they had left, 
and from the remembrance of their ancestry. I mention this, 
that no one on finding the Pelasgi called Tyrrheni by the poets 
and historians, may wonder at the same people being called by 
both names, -For Thucydides in mentioning the cities on the 
coast of Thrace, the inhabitants of which jspoke two languages, 
says, ‘there are some of Chalcidican origin, but the greatest 
part is Pelasgic, sprung from those Tyrrheni who formefly in- 
-habited Lemnos and Athens.’ And Sophocles in his Jnachus 
has given these anapxsts to the chorus :—‘ O parent Inachus, 
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son of the springs of father Ocean, greatly honored in the 
fields of Argos and the hills of Juno, and by the Tyrrhenian 
Pelasgi.’ | 

“ At that time indeed the name of Tyrrhenia was known 
through Greece; and all the west of Italy, without distinction 
of nations, was called by that name, as happened in many other 
parts of Greece, and in what is now called Peloponnesus. For, 
on account of the Achzi, one of its nations, the whole peninsula, 
in which there are Arcadians and [onians, and many other 
nations, has been called Achaia. 

‘¢The time in which the Pelasgi began to fail was about the 
second generation before the Trojan war, and reached rather 
lower down than that period, until the nation dwindled to very 
little: for with the exception of Croton, a remarkable city in 
Umbria, and any other that the Aborigines might happen to in- 
habit, the rest of the Pelasgic towns went to decay. But Cro- 
ton having long preserved its ancient forms, lately changed its 
name and inhabitants ; and is now a Roman colony, and called 
Cothornia. 

“‘ The cities which the Pelasgi abandoned were taken pos- 
session of by the neighbors, among whom the Tyrrheni are to be 
specified, as acquiring the most numerous and choicest cities. 

** Some maintain that the Tyrrheni are αὐτόχθονες of Italy ; 
others that they came from foreign countries. According to the 
former, they were called Tyrrheni, from the defences which 
they were the first of the inhabitants to make: for walled and 
roofed habitations are called turrets by the Tyrrheni, as well as 
by the Greeks; and the name is said to have been given to the 
Tyrrbeni from that circumstance, in like manner as happened to 
the Mosyneeci of Asia, for these live as it were in wooden towers 
with lofty beams, which they call μόσυναι. But they who fable 
that the Tyrrheni came from foreign parts, say that Tyrrhenus 
was the leader of the colony, and that their name was derived 
from him, and that he was a Lydian by birth, and an early emi- 
grant from what was formerly called Mzonia, being the fifth 
in descent from Jupiter: for they say that Manes, the son of 
Jupiter and Terra, was the first king in that country ; that Cotys 
was born of him and of Callirrhoe, the daughter of Oceanus ; 
that Cotys married Halie, the daughter of Tellus the earth-born ; 
that he had by her two. sqns, Adies and Atys; and that Lydus 
and Tyrrhenus were born of Atys and Callithea, the daughter of 
Chorzus. Lydus, who remained at home, succeeded his father, 
and the country was called Lydia from him: but Tyrrhenus, at 
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the head of a colony, acquired much land io Italy, and gave hie 
own name to those who accompanied him. 

‘* Herodotus, however, says, that Tyrrhenus was the son of 
Atys, and grandson of Manes; and that the emigration from 
Meonia to Italy was not voluntary. According to his account 
there was a dearth in Mezonia; and for awhile the inhabitants, 
through fondness for their native land, tried many methods of 
remedying the evil, fasting every other day, and eating little at 
other times. But the dearth continuing, they made two divisions 
of all the people, and cast lots to determine which should re- 
main. Lydus and his division had the better fortune: the others, 
with the goods and chattels allotted to them, landed in the west 
of Italy among the Umbri, and settling there, founded cities 
which remained in his time. 

“‘ T know that many others follow this account : some exactly ; 
but others vary as to the leader of the colony, and the time. 
For some say that Tyrrhenus was the son of Hercules, and the 
Lydian Omphale, and that he came to Italy, and drove out the 
Pelasgi from all their towns north of the Tiber. Others main- 
tain that Tyrrhenus was the son of Telephus, and came to Italy 
after the capture of Troy. But Xanthus the Lydian, who was 
very well acquainted with ancient history, and 18 an excellent 
authority for what relates to his own country, has not mentioned 
a Lydian prince of the name of Tyrrhenus in any part of his 
writings ; nor does he appear to have known any thing of ἃ 
colony of the Mzonians arriving in Italy; nor has he mentioned 
Fyrrhenia as a colony of the Lydians, although he has men- 
tioned matters of less consequence. 

‘*'The sons of Atys according to him were Lydus and Tory- 

bus, and they both remained in Asia after the division of their 
father’s kingdom, and the nations which they ruled over were 
called after them. __ 
_ ©The Lydians,’ says he, ‘descend from Lydus, and the 
Torybi from Torybus: their language differs slightly, and several 
words are interchanged even now, as with the lonians and 
Dorians.’ . 

** Hellanicus, the Lesbian, says, that the Tyrrheni were for- 
merly called Pelasgi, and received their present appellation 
after their settling in Italy. The account given in his Phoronis 
runs thus: | 

‘“*«Phrastor was the son of their king Pelasgus, and of Me- 
nippe, the daughter of Peneus: Amyntor was the son of Phras- 
tor; Tentamides of Amyntor; and Nanas of Tentamides. In 
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the reign of Nanas the Pelasgi were driven out by the Hellenes, 
and leaving their ships in the river Spines in the lonian gulf, 
they took Croton, an inland city, and making their inroads from 
it, they founded what is now called Tyrrhenia.’ | 

‘“‘ Myrsilus, on the contrary, says, that after the Tyrrheni left 
their own country, they in their wanderings were called Πελαρ- 
γοὶ, or storks, being likened to those birds from their wandering 
in bands among the Greeks and barbarians; and that the wall of 
the Acropolis which is called Pelasgic was built by them for 
the Athenians, But in my own opinion, all who think the Tyr- 
rheni and Pelasgi one and the same nation are mistaken. That 
their names should have been confounded formerly is, not won- 
derful ; for this has happened to some other nations, both Greek 
and barbarian: to the Trojans and Phrygians, for instance, who 
.were neighbors. It is thought by many that these are one, 
differing in name, but not in blood; and Italy was by no means 
exempt from this confusion of names: for there was a time 
when the Latini, Umbri, Ausones, and many others were called 
‘Tyrrheni by the Greeks; the remoteness of the nations obscu- 
ring the accurate knowlege of what was far off: and many his- 
torians have thought that Rome itself was ἃ 2'yrrhenian city. 
I believe, therefore, that these nations changed names with a 
change of habits; but I do not believe that they partook of the 
same blood, being influenced, among many other causes, parti- 
cularly by the difference of the Janguages, and by there being 
no remaining traces of any resemblance. For, as Herodotus 
observes, neither the Crotoniate nor the Placiani resemble their 
present neighbors in speech, but they do resemble each other; 
aud they show that they preserve the character of the lan- 
guage which they brought with them when they came into 
these places. And indeed one may wonder that the lan 
guage of the Crotoniate should, on account of their com- 
mon origin from the Pelasgi, be like that of the Placiani who 
ved on the Hellespont, but unlike that of the Tyrrheni who 
lived very near: for if a common origin is to be considered as 
the cause of a similarity, the contrary should be the cause of a 
difference of language, it not being allowable to include both 
under one principle. That nations who are of the same origin, 
but who live widely apart, should not retain the same form of 
language on account of the intercourse of their neighbors, is 
probable ; but it is improbable that those who live in the same 
country should not resemble in their language when they are of 
the same origin: on this account I am persuaded that the Pe- 
lasgi are a different nation from the Tyrrheni. I donot think 
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however that the Tyrrheni are a colony of the Lydians, for they 
.do not υδ the same language. Neither can it be said that, 
although there is no longer a similarity in language, they pre- 
serve some other indications of their mother-city; for they 
have not the same gods as the Lydians, neither have they made 
use of the same laws and institutes; but in these respects they 
differ more from the Lydians than from the Pelasgi. 

“‘The writers who maintain that the Tyrrheni did not come 
from foreign parts, but were indigenous, are likely to agree 
better with facts, since the nation is found to be very ancient, 
and to have neither the same habits, nor the same language as 
any other. 

* But there is no objection to the Tyrrheni having been so 
‘called by the Greeks, either from their living in turrets or from 
some powerful chief. The Romans, indeed, give them other 
names, for they call them. Etrusci, from Etruria, which they 
formerly inhabited ; and from their distinguishing skill in divine 
rites and ceremonies, they now call them less plainly Tusci, but 
formerly more accurately, like the Greeks, ϑοάσκοοι. The Tyr- 
sheni themselves, however, on accouut of a certain leader named 
Rasena, call themselves by that name. 

“The cities which the Tyrrheni inhabited, their polity, 
their power, such of their deeds as are worth mention, and 
the different changes of fortune, shall be set forth elsewhere. 

‘That part of the Pelasgi which neither perished nor was 
dispersed in colonies (events which made them a small instead 
of a populous nation) lived among the Tyrrheni, and remained 
in those places where in course of time their descendants and 
others founded Rome. And this is what is fabled concerning 
the Pelasgi.” | 
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No. XVIII.—[ Continued from No. DXX.] 
NOTES ON STATIUS. 

XLVI. Lib. vii. 86. Unde mine? uter hec mihi prelia 
fratrum? Read unde minas? an elliptical expression of the 
same kind as Hor. Sat. ii. 5, v. 102. unde mihi tam fortem, 
tamque fidelem? and 7, v. 117. Unde mihi lapidem?—Undé 
sagittas? though the word understood is different in the respec- 
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tive cases. The only instance, we believe,'in which Statius 
tolerates an hiatus, is that of a concurrence of Greek proper 
names. . 


XLVIf{. Ib. 503. Fida soror, quenam hunc belli caligine 
nobis Congressum fortuna tulit? Perhaps Statius wrote, belli 
tn calizine. The additional preposition seems necessary to 
complete the construction ; besides that it gives to the versifiea- 
tion that Virgilian tinge, which Statius occasionally affected. [ἢ 
is easily conceivable how the in may have been dropped by a 
careless transcriber. 


ALVIIT, Ib. 510. Teneo, eternumque tenebo Quantum 
hec, diva, manus, [in most, if not in all editions printed absurdly, 
Quantum hac diva manus,] quoties sudaverit τρὶς Ista mihi, 
duris famulus cum casibus omnes Lustro: vagus terras. For 
cum we would read dum, as the sense of the passage seems to 
require. Compare Od. i. 22, v. 9. Namque me silva lupus in 
Sabina, Dum meam canto Lalagen,—Fugit inermem; and 
Sat. i. 5, v.97. dein Gratia lymphis Iratis exstructa dedit ri- 
susque jocosque, Dum’ flamma sine thura liquescere limine sacro 
Persuadere cupit. ° | 


XLIX. Lib. ix. 52. Polynices’s lamentation over the body 
of Tydeus: nunc exul ego, wternumque fugatus, Quando alius 
misero, ac melior mihi frater ademptus, From the speech of 
Mezentius, En. x. 849. Heu, nunc misero mihi demum Exi- 
lium infelix! nunc alte vulnus adactum ! 


L. Lib. x. 729. Vix illum medio de pulvere belli Inter utras- 
que acies, jamjamque tenentibus Argis. Sed moror. The words 
should be printed as follows: Argis .... Sed moror. This 
kind of aposiopesis is a favorite figure with Statius, although in 
some instances it appears to have been mistaken for an ellipsis. 
III. 291. Nunc gentem immeritam . . . . Lacrymas non per- 
tulit ultra Bellipotens. VII. 210. Te quoque ... . sed, quo- 
niam vetus excidit ira, silebo. VIII. 515. Tu patrem, coelumque 
mihi . . . . quis tanta relatu Aiquet? 


LI. Ib. 758. Ceu subito in terras supero demissus ab axe. 
Two Mas. have, supera—ab arce. This reading seems prefer- 
able, inasmuch as it avoids the collision of terminations, subzto 
—supero, a fault in general scrupulously shunned by Statius. 
See the former part of this article, ΟἹ, Jl. No. Lxx. p. 327, 
note XL. v. 845. Innumerosque gradus, gemina latus arbore 
clausus, Aérium sibi portat iter. By reading clausos, we shall 
improve both the sound and the sense. X1. 276. Deest jam 
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servitio plebes: hos ignis egentes—. We prefer the various 
reading egenos. Achill. i. 650. genuit quem ccerula mater Pelia- 
cis sylvis, nivibusque immisit alendum Thessalicis. Read ge- 
nuit quem carula sylvis Peliacis mater. Sylv. iv. 2, v. 23. 
Tanta patet moles, effuseque impetus aule Liberior campi, 
multumque amplexus aperti A‘theris, ac tantum domino minor. 
By reading campo, we at ouce escape the difficulty of construc- 
tion, and the disagreeable identity of termination. Ib. 4, v. 66. 
Quique gravem tardi subeant thoraca lacerti, Read tarde, or 
whatever other adverb the sense may be thought to require. 
V. 8, v. 156. tu pandere docti Carmina Battiade, latebrasque 
Lycophronis atri. We are not quite certain that Markland was 
justified in displacing the old reading doctus. 


1.11. Lib. xi. 22. Nec jam hostes turme, aut ferrum mor- 
tale timetur : Omnibus ante oculos ire Jovis. It is certain that 
Statius would not have ventured on so daring a Grecism as 
hostes turma, whatever Virgil or Horace might. It has been 
proposed to read, Nec jam aut hostiles turma, ferrumve time- 
tur: but this (setting aside the incongruity between aut and ve) 
is too wide a,departure from the copies. Perhaps Statius 
wrote, Nec jam hostes cure. 


1.111. Ib. 113. After the partition treaty between Tisi- 
phone and Megzra, the poet proceeds: 
_ Talia partite diversum‘abiere sorores. 
* # * 


Iilas ut summo vidit pater altus Olympo | 
Incestare diem, trepidumque Hyperionis orbem 
Suffandi maculis, torvo sic incipit ore, &c. 
So in Milton, on a similar occasion, Paradise Lost, x. 410. 
610. ΗΝ ᾿ 


they [Sin and Death] with speed 
Their course through: thickest constellations held, 
. Spreading their bane: the blasted stars look’d wan, &c. 
* * . ἥξ * 


This said, they both betook them sev’ral ways, °° 
Both to destroy, &c. . . 


———which the Almighty seeing, 
From his transcendent seat the saints among, 
To those bright orders utter’d thus his voice.. 


ΤΥ. Ib. 140—150. Compare the night apparition of Fran- 
cesca to hier lover in the Siege of Corinth. ΝΞ 


LV. Lib. xii. 662, Quo concita tendant Agmina, quis visas 
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proclamet-ab aggere Thebas, Cujus in .Ogygio. stet ‘princeps 
lancea muro.’ ‘Lhe collocation οὗ the words in the last line is 
in a slight degree, faulty, Statius wrote, as Virgil would have. 
written, aod as Heinsius reads, Cujus tn Ogygio princeps stet 


lancea muro. 


_ LVI. Ib. 679. ambe hilares, et mortis amore superba, 
Ensibus intentant jugulos, regemque cruentum Destituunt. We 
are inclined to prefer the old reading, Despiciunt. Destituunt, 
we think, would rather imply an escape, like that of Iphigenia. 


_ LVI. Achill. Lib. 1. 201. Proxima, sed studiis-multum Ma- 
vortia, Thrace. The sense here seems: imperatively to require 
nimium ; itis possible, however, that the use of mudtum in the 
sense of xzmium may have been an idiom of Statius’s age. 


LVIII. Ib. 205. Hine sprete Myconos, humilisque Seri- 
phos. Read without hesitation, though on the authority of but 
a single Ms., Myconosque. It may he fairly doubted whether 
Statius has ever in any instance availed himself of what is called 
the poetic licence of lengthening-a short syllable at-the cesura. 
In fact, it would not be going much beyond the truth to say, 
that this licence (founded, perhaps; on a misconception with 
regard to the practice of the Greek poets) began and ended 
with Virgil. . ᾿ 

LIX. Ib. 247. Cum pueri tremefacta quies, oculique jacen- 
tis Infusum senseré diem. One Ms, has jdcentes, which we 
have no doubt is the true reading, from its greater resemblance 
to Statius’s general manner. 


LX. Ib. 348. sparsosque studet componere crines. To an 
ear familiar with the sound of Statius’s verses, the shortening of 
the e before studet has the same effect which a double rhyme, 
or ἃ superoumerary syllable in the middle of the line, would 
have in Pope’s Homer. Daniel Heinsius, ad Claudian. Bell. 
Gild. 330. proposes tumet ; a reading which out-Claudians. 
Claudian himself, and which could only have occurred to that 
excellent critic at a moment when his head was full of the Alex- 
andrian poet. The passage is certainly corrupt; we must. 
however leave the remedy to more expert practitioners than 
ourselves. 


LXTI, Lib. 11. 48. Clypeumque iis jungere donis. Read his. 


" LXII. Sylv, Lib. 1. Carm. i. ult. tuosque Letus huic dono 
videas dare thura nepotes. Huic as a dissyllablé was not in 
use in Statius’s time. Read Huic latus dono. In the same 


. 
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manner, Carm. ἢ, 145. Falsus huic pennas et corhas sanieret: 
wthre Rector,—tread Hutc falsus: for Falsas huic,the readmg of 
mest of the Mss. and of several carly editions, is. objectionable, 
on the ground that it is contsary to the spirit.of Statius’s versifi~ 
cation to begin a line with a word consisting of a spomdee,. 
under such circumstances as the present. It may be added, that 
Auic becomes more emphatic by being placed at the beginning 
of the line, as well as of the clause : Huic falsus pennas, &c.— 
in hanc vero cecidisset Jupiter auro, Markland, it is true, in a, 
note on this latter passage, defends Autc; but the authorities 
which he cites for its use are not sufficient to prove his point. 
They are, first, the line in Carm. i. of which we. have already’ 
spoken ; seeondly and thirdly, one from Avienus, and one from: 
Sidonius Apoilimaris; of which it will be sufficient to observe, 
that the former wrote in the time of Honorius, and the latter in 
that of Majorian. . 


LXIHI. Carm. 1. 180. . 
Hanc si ‘Thessalicos vidisses, Phoebe, per agros, . 
Erraret Daphne securs: in littore Naxi 
Theseum juxta foret bwc conspecta eubile, 

Gnossida desertam profugus liquisset et Evan. ᾿ 
Neither the rhythm οὗ v. 381, nor the construction of the: 
clause immediately following, are such as Statius could: by any’ 
possibility have tolerated. One of the Mss, has, Erraret secura 
Daphnes. Aldus reads, Erraret secura Daphne: si kittore 

azt—. We cannot however agree with Markland, that Sta-- 
tius would have considered the shortening of a in Daphne allow- 
able. Read Secura erraret Daphne. Markland himself ad- 
lieres to the common reading. ‘This is not the only instance in 
which that admirable editor bas been led into error by the want’ 
of a sufficiently Statian ear. In the description of the dying’ 
lion’s straggles with his enemy, Lib. ii. Carm. v. 123, where all’ 
the preceding editions have, Firmat hians oculos animamque,. 
Hostemqué requirit, Markland corrects animumque, as bemg the 
word required by the context. By retaining the old reading, 
However, and merely changing the punctuation, we shall obviate 
the necessity for this alteration, and obtain at once more ani- 
mated sense and smoother metre ; not to mention, that the hon 
could hardly be said firmare animum, his spirit never having’ 
been subdued, whatever his bodily strength might.be. Read, 

Firmat hians oculos, animamque hostemque requirit,—Lib. iii. 
Crm. v. 57. Markland in his text follows the received reading, 
Non ‘sic Philomela penates Circuit amplectens, animamque in 
pignora transfert: but in his notes he observes, “" Pro amplec- 
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tens Parm. amplectensqué. An voluit, ampletusqué animam- 

que in pignora transfert?” And finally, in his Addenda, con- 

clades as follows: “ Parm. amplectensque animamque: Ven. 
amplexuque animam tn pignora. Certissima emendatio, am- 

plexusque animamque in pignora transfert.” Statius, however, » 
would scarcely have used, in any combination whatever, such an 

expression as transferre amplexus in pignora. ‘The old read- 

ing is doubtless the true one; it has the mark and impress of 

Statius on it. Circutt amplectens is the same as circuiens am- 

plectitur : so Virgil, Ain. xii. 772. Hic hasta Hinex stabat ; huc 

impetus illum: Detulerat fixum, et lenta in cervice tenebat ; 

where Heyne’s correction, Detulerat, fixam et—tenebat, is as 

unecessary as It 15 inelegant and inharmonious.— Lib. v. Carm. 

iii. 183. Lanea cui Phrygii est coma flaminis. Est here is. 
superfluous. We would read, Lanea cui Phrygii coma flaminis. 
— To many of our readers the above remarks ‘may appear fan- 

ciful and over-refined; those, however, who can penetrate 

beyond the mere outward mechanism of a poet’s lines, and ap- 

᾿ preciate the peculiar character of his versification as distinguished 

from that of the other poets of his class, will, we trust, judge 

otherwise. Nor shall we be charged with presumption for our 

strictures on a critic like Markland, by those who recollect the 

backnied illustration of the dwarf on the giant’s shoulders. 


LXI1V. Lib. 11. Carm. in. Cecelia tecta subit: tum demum 
victa labore, Fessa metu-. This is Markland’s reading; the 
former editions having 762, with the exception of some of the 
eatly ones, which exhibited the reading jam, from whence . 
Markland elicited his emendation above mentioned. We prefer 
ἐδὶ. Itis more natural to suppose that jam should have been 
substituted for 262, on the supposition that the latter involved a 
violation of prosody, than that the latter should have usurped 
the place of the former. ‘The passage which Markland quotes 
as countenancing the reading 703, Theb. 11.473. Jam Telamona 
solo, jam stratum Ixicna linquens, Te, Meleagre, subit: ibi 
demum cuspide lata Hesit—, is exactly in point, as will be 
seen by comparison of the two: Et jam belligerum Jani nemus, 
atraque Caci Rura, Quirinmalesque fuga suspensa per agros Coe- 
lia tecta subit: ibi demum victa labore, &c.—nivex posuit se 
margine ripe. That by which he defends tum is less to the 
purpose : we quote the entire context in order to show the differ- 
eace, Markland having only given the concluding hemistich: 
Poenorum qualis in arvis Saucius ille gravi venantum vulnere 
pectus Tum demum movet arma leo. 


Ibid. Victa labore, Fessa metu—. Peshaps Statius wrote, 
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feasa labore, Victa metu; although there is no necessity for 
such an alteration, and, to more cautious critics than ourselves, 
its very plausibility may render it suspicious. 


LXV. Carm. iv. 9. Cedat Phaethontia vulgi Fabula: nec 


soli celebrant sua funera cycni. Quere celebrent? Celebrant 


would seem to require non rather than nec. 


“ LXVI. Carm. vii. 81. 

Nec solum dabo carminis nitorem, 

Sed tedis genialibus dicabo 

Doctam, atque Ingenio suo decoram : 

_ Qualem blanda Venus, daretque Juno. 

Forma, simplicitate, comitate, 

Censu, sanguine, gratia, decore. 
Suo in v. 83, is an emendation of Markland’s, the common 
reading being tuo. The latter may perhaps be defended, in the 
sense of ‘“ becoming thy genius,” “ worthy to be celebrated. by 
thee,” que ingentum tuum deceat. ‘The two last lines are con- 
sidered by Markland as spurious. We would rather transpose 
them as follows : 

Sed tzdis genialibus dicabo . 

Doctam, atque ingenio suo decoram ; 

Forma, simplicitate, comitate, 

Censu, sanguine, gratia, decore, 

 Qualem blanda Venus, daretque Juno. 
Why should the use of gratia, in this passage, be considered as 
monkish ? (Monachus suam Gratiam sibi habeat.) After all, 
however, the above suggestion is only offered as a conjecture, 
and a yery doubtful one. 


~LXVIL. Lib. iii. Carm. 1. 98. Fueratque ubi semita tantum, 

Nunc ibi distinctis stat porticus alta columnis, Ne sorderet iter. 
We know not whether Nunc tibi (the reading of Barthius) is 
not required by the context : 
——~ longo tu tramite nudos - 

Texisti scopulos, fueratque ubi semita tantum, 

Nunc ¢i62 distinctis stat porticus alta columnis, - 
- Ne sorderet iter: curvi fz littoris ora 

Clausisti calidas gemina testudine nymphas. 


“LXVIIL Carm. iii. 183.. 

modo numina magni 

Presidis, atque breves Superfim pacavimus iras, 
Nec frueris ; tantique orbatus muneris usu 

Ad Manes, ingrate, fugis; nec flectere Parcas, 
Aut placare male datur aspera numina Lethes. 
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We quote the whole of this sentence, in order to show that 
the note of interrogation usually subjoined to Lethes is out of 
place. The concluding clause, being nothing more than a conti- 
nuation of those which preceded, must be considered as, like 
the former, affirmative. | 


LXIX. Carm. iv. 88. Accurrunt teneri Paphia cum matre 
volucres, ‘‘ Per teneros volucres,” says Markland, “ intelligit 
Cupidines. Sed mihi vix credibile est Statium duo adjectiva 
sine substantivo adhibuisse. Vide quibus rationibus inductus 
lego pueri, non teneri volucres.” He then proceeds to cite 
various instances of the use of pueri volucres, pennati pueri, &c. 
in the sense of Cupids, from the different Latin poets. [ἢ vin- 
dication of the received reading, we shall adduce two passages 
in whicb Statius has employed the double adjective in lieu of 
the adjective and substantive ; the first is more immediately in 
point: Sylv. Lib. v. Carm., iii. 82. Rupe quod atra Tyrrhene 
volucres [the Sirens] nautis predulce minantur. Lib, iv. Carm. 
vil. $8, Stat domo capta cupidus superstes: [the greedy survi- 
vor], Imminens leti spoliis. 


LXX. Lib. iv. Carm. ii. 18. Tectum augustum, ingens, non 
centum insigne columnis, Sed quante Superos ccelumque, At- 
lante remisso, Sustentare queant. ‘This use of guantus for quot 
is remarkable. So Carm. ui. 49. O quante pariter manus labo- 
rant! We may take this opportunity of noticing one or two 
other peculiarities of idiom in Statius.—1. The employment of 
the infinitive in places where another writer would use ad with 
the gerund. This is confined to ire and some other verbs. 
Achill. ii. 147. egresse thalamis Scyreides ibant Ostentare 
choros, promissaque sacra verendis Hospitibus. i. 286. sate 
Lycomede sorores Luce sacra patriis (que rara licentia) muris 
Exierant dare veris opes, Diveque severas Fronde ligare comas, 
et spargere floribus hastam. 209. duros laxantem ‘A geona 
nexus Missa sequi, centumque Dei numerare catenas.—2. V%s- 
cera for pectora. Sylv, iv. Carm. v. 28. ter me nitidis Albana 
ferentem Dona comis, sanctoque indutum Cesaris auro Visce- 
ribus complexa tuis, sertisque dedisti Oscula anhela meis. V. 
Carm. i. 46. sed te, ceu virginitate jugatum, Visceribus totis 
animoque amplexa fovebat. We do not mean that any of these 
modes of expression are, strictly speaking, peculiar to Statius ; 
we only notice them as deviations from the common Latin, 
and as occurring frequently in his writings. ΤῸ the above may 
be added a partiality for the words arcanus, (which he, like 
Claudian, extends somewhat beyond its original and proper 
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signification,) cago with its verb culigare, and perhaps oré or 
two others. In general, however, Statius is sufficiently free 
from singularities of diction. 


LXXI. Lib. iv. ‘Carm., iz. 18. Hee evi mihi prima dies, 
hec limina vite. ‘The awkward juxtaposition of the feminine 
and the neuter ἦσο in this sentence is not consistent -with Sta 
tius’s ustal neatness. Some of the earlier editions have Atc 
limina vite, which is andoubtedly the correct reading. 


LXXIL. Carm. iii. 59. To the instances cited in Marklarid’s 
note of deviations from Greek quantity in words derived from 
that language, may be added the shortening of the e in chorea 
and platea. In the lower ages of Latin poetry these deviations 
became more numerous ; this, however, was doubtless owing to 
the corrupt state of prosody in general. 


LX XIII. Carm. vi. 99. Quantus I[liacas Geticasque domos, 
quantusque nivalem Stymphalon, quantusque jugis Erymanthoa 
aquosis Terrueris. This second repetition is Inelegant im the 
extreme : we cannot easily persuade ourselves that it proceeded 
from Statius, The construction, too, (jugis Erymanthon aquo- 
‘sis,) is Virvilian rather than Statian. The context séems to 
require an adjéctive or participle, such as cinctamque, agreeing 
with Erymanthon. 


LXXIV. Lib, ν. Carm..i. 52. Que morum caruere bonis, 
falsaque potentes Laudis egent vere. ‘This is an alteration of 
Markland’s; the original reading being falsoque. ‘The position 
of falsa in this sentence, however, is harsh. ‘Fo assimilate the 
passage to those which Markland quotes in defence of his con- 
jecture, it. ought to have been falsaque laude potentes vera 
egent. We have little doubt that Statius wrote falsogue. Falso 
potentes, τῷ ψεύδει ἀγαλλομέναι, a Grecism. 

LXAXV. Ib. 122. (Markland’s emendation.) Velut Appuhi 
conjux Agricole parci, vel sole infecta Sabina, Que videt, &c. 
‘It is contrary to Statius’s custom to conelude a-line with a short 
‘syllable, followed by a pause. The anomaly is of the same 
kind, though less glaring, as if the first line of one of Pope’s 
couplets were to end with a word ‘like it or upon. We would 
read, with the old editions, Sabino. That Statius had Horace 
‘in view (Sabina qualis, aut perusta solibus Pernicis uxor Ap- 
-puli) is certain; but it does not follow that he copied tle exact 
turn of his phraseology. : 


LX XVI. Ib. 232. Hoc zre Ceres, hoc lucida'Gnossis, Illo 


Maia tholo, Venus hoc non improba-saxo. Tholo appears out of 
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its place here. Markland suggests aware; and the process of 
corruption is’certainly easy enough; oro, (a common metamor- 
phosis,) toro, todo, | 


LAXVII, Carm. ii. 8., Quod si militiz te jam, puer inclyte, 
prime Clara rudimenta, et castrorum dulce vocaret Auspicium, 
quanto manarent gaudia fletu, Quosve darem amplexus! et nunc 
optanda propinquant Tristia? The old reading, which Mark- 
dand has altered as above, is, Quid si militia, &c.—— Auspi- 
‘cium? quanto, &c. which we think preferable, and which seems 
jndeed to be demanded by the context. Virg. Ain. iv. 811. 
Quid si non arva aliena dumosque Ignotas peteres, et Troja 
antiqua maneret; Troja per undosum peteretur classibus 
zquor? In our note on Theb. ii. 244. (Classical Journal, 
‘No. υχχ. p. 325, Obs. xxxvi.) we noticed an instance of the 
opposite error, Quid ni for Quod ni. 


LXXVIII. Ib. 127. Surge, animo et fortes castrorum con- 
crpe curas. Read, Surge animo, et &c. 


| LX XIX. tu pandere docti Carmina Battiade, latebrasque 
Lycophronis alti. We are not quite sure that Markland was 
jastified in rejecting the received reading doctus. The similarity 
of termination 1n doctt and αὐτὶ is perhaps an objection ; but we 
fear we are sliding into hypercriticism. 

LXXX. Ib. 292. Scipio sic plenos Latio Jove ducere 
somnos Creditur Ausoniis. The use of ducere for durisse is 
extraordinary, Quere, Creditus? 1. 6. creditus est, Ausoniis 
being the Romans of his own time. 


In the foregoing remarks, the editions of which we have 
made use are the new Delphin Statius, and Markland’s Sylve, 
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ON GRAMMAR. 


Turre is no subject of human study that is more a prey to absurd 
speculation than that of Grammar. The philosopbers who-shave 
meddied with it, have treated it like too many of their brethren in 
respect to other and more important subjects—e priori. Instead 
of applying laws to circumstances, they spin a visionary theory 
from which they would educe practical laws. The politician pleases 
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himself with the fancy of an original contract between the go- 
vernors and the governed: the grammarian amuses himself with 
the impossibility of a set of mute bipeds, assembled in convoca- 
tion to attach certain meanings to certain sounds, and to body out 
a practical diversification of sounds: grounded on a system of 
metaphysical accuracy,—in other words, to construct a language ! 
True, he declares at the outset of his disquisition on the manner 
in which this must have taken place—in the preface to the Trans- 
actions of this learned body of mute Literary Associates,—that 
the thing is impossible. Yet, after this specific declaration, he 
proceeds with all gravity, at great length, and with the utmost 
minuteness, to expound how every thing was actually done, What 
can be more miserable than to see a man of such talents as Adam 
Smith thus-imposing on himself? | 

The name of Bishop Lowth cannot be mentioned without deep 
reverence. Yet my subject imposes on me the necessity of repro- 
bating that bad taste, which could impel bim to cut away the 
idioms of our own language to the pattern of the idioms of an- 
other, after a theory which the idioms of no language whatever 
have realised. The name of Lowth could not possibly have been 
associated with the imputation of bad taste, had his fine mind ap- 
plied itself to any other subject than this mass of absurdities 
which passes under the name of the Theory of Speech: but the 
English Grammar of that accomplished scholar and admirable man 
has done irreparable injury to the English language. 

A vast number of the distinctions of modern Grammarians are 
distinctly traceable to the futile jargon of the Schoolmen and 
the casuistry of those poor times, when words passed for matter, 
and the play with them whetted the intellects of the gladiators 
in what was supposed to be Philosophy. The technicalities and 
subtilties of that day uphold their station at this heur in the 
department of Grammar. 

A reference to our authorised version of the Bible will supply 

multifold instances of the changes in our language, that have been 
induced by the tyrannical trammels imposed on it by Grammar: 
as a single instance, the verb ‘‘ be” is there used indicatively as 
well as subjutctively! As a second instance, the word “ which” 
is there applied indifferently to persons and things;—its present 
appropriation to the latter is the result of custom, growing out of 
a grammatical canon that is destitute of rational ground. Itis the 
same case in respect to many an appropriation of terminations that 
were general, to the special indication of case, of gender, of tense, 
aodtef mood. I do not deny. that in all this there may have been: 
‘partial good. But that good has accrued through accident ;— 
it has no reference to the main argument, nor can it expiate the 
fundamental folly that has wrought both good and mischief, as by 
chance-medley. 
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One more illustration I must hazard on this topic. The abun- 

dant ‘use of two negatives by our early English writers is easily 
proveable: “4 Ne———is, he not,”—in similarity to the present 
French usage. Its continuance with the latter, and its discon- 
tinuance with us are, severally, the result of circumstances, acted 
on by the differing caprices of influential writess in either nation. 
Grammar rule: sanctions the age of it in one language, and gram- 
mar rule banishes it from the other! The rule in the one case or 
the other cannot, therefore, be founded on just induction: and, if 
so, what is the Philosophy of Grammar, that accommodates itself 
equally to both? : : 
- Though thus arbitrary and tyrannical, and powerful also, the 
Grammarians have been occasionally foiled. They have labored 
to proscribe the honest English idiom of the present participle—as 
used in the instance of ‘‘ Forty and six years has this Temple 
been building,”—of which the accuracy is to be collected from 
the slightest attention to the construction, that involves an ellipsis 
—‘‘has been in building,”—or in another way ‘‘ a-building.” Cus- 
tom, which, when unvitiated by absurd theory, may do immense 
good, has here simplified the phrase by the omission of the need- 
less preposition ; but Theory, versus Custom, sought to coerce us 
into the clumsy would-be accuracy—‘ this Temple bas been in 
being built:” -but the exertions of Theory to pollute our language, 
have failed in this solitary instance." 

I proceed to observe that—however strange it may seem,—- 
Etymology will be found to account for countless phenomena, 
which the theoretical Grammarians could never explain. Whoever 
compares Scottish with English spelling-book detail, will be shaken _ 
from his trust in etymology, unless where it is absolutely direct in 
its bearing,—which it may be, even amidst a multiplicity of spell- 
ings that would almost seem infinite. There can be no scepticism 
that it is the identical family name of Bruce that is intended 
through all the fourteen different ways of spelling it, that occur in 
the Herald’s office. Of the strange variety of enunciating that, or 
any other word in the language, the Grammarians have taken the 
utmost advantage, in framing their code of canons, that might 
have worked every practical advantage, unaccompanied by the 
large mischief which their fundamentally erroneous premises have 
induced. Yet the Grammarian will be the first to ring the alarm, 


- Τ᾿ As one instance of the mode in which English was divested of its 
idiomatic bearing,—Italianized at one time, and Latinized at another, 
—I refér to the extract given by Warton from Grimoald, a blank verse 
writer in the time of Queen Mary,—whose English is cut altogether 
on the Latin pattern, and—except in mere words—gives up all claim 
te he acceunted English. 
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op the danger to be apprehended from that Etymology, when 
employed against himself—which he has so grievously abused. 

With the mention of Etymology I pass to that of another great 
name—Horne Tooke. He has dove vast things for the science by 
spurning the “ high priori road,” and availing himself of the assist- 
ance in question. The cause of the halt in his coarse is yet.a 
problem: I conceive he was mortified from not seeing his way 
farther through his mass of materials. I come now to state an 
extraordinary instance of his having let an important principle 
slide from his fingers, even when he had grasped it firmly in his 
hands! Its application involves the solution of the problem which 
it‘is my main drift to explain. It-is bottomed on an extract from 
Locke,—whicbh I therefore re-transcribe in the way that Horne 
Tooke (Vol. 1. p. 96.) has given it. 

'*H. You may learn the necessity of the article, if you please, 
from Mr. Locke. And that once -proved, it follows that I must 
deny its:absence from the Lativ or avy other langnage. 

* B. Mr. Locke! he has not so much as once named the article. 

‘ H. Notwithstanding which, he has sufficiently proved its neces 
sity. For in the 11th Chap. of .Book II. of his Essay, Sect. 9, he 
says, ‘“‘ The use of words being to stand as outward marks of our 
ivternal ideas, and those ideas being taken from particular things ; 
if every particular idea should ‘have a distinct name, names would 
be endless.” ‘So agaiu, Book III, Chap. 3, treating of GENERAL 
TERMS, he says, “" All things that exist being particulars, it 
may, perhaps, be thought reasonable that words, which ought 
to be conformed to things, should be so too, 1 mea in their 
signification. But yet we find the quite contrary. The far 
greater part of the. words that wake all languages, are General 
Terms, Which hag vat been the effect of neglect or chance, but 
of reason and necessity. For, first, it is impossible that every 
particular thing should have a distinct particular name. For the 
signification and use of words depending on that connexion, which 
the. mind makes between its ideas and the sounds it uses as signs 
of them; itis necessary in the application of names to things, that 
the mind should have distiact ideas of the things, and retain also 
the peculiar name that belongs to every one, with its peculiar ap- 
propriation of that idea. We may, therefore, easily find a reason 
why men have never attempted to give names to each sheep in 
their flock, or crow that flies over their head, much less to call 
every leaf of plants or grain of sand that came in their way, by 
a peculiar name. Secondly, if it were possible, it would be -use- 
less; because it would not serve the chief end of language. Men 
would in vain heap up names of particular things, that would not 
serve them to communicate their thoughts. Men leara names 
and use them in talk with others only that they may be under- 
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stood ;—which ig then only done when by use or coasent, the 
sound I make by the organs of speech excites in another mays 
mind who hears it, the idea I apply to it in mine when I speak it, 
This cannot be done by names applied to particular things whereof 
Talone having the jdeas in my mind, the names of them could nog 
be significant or intelligible to another who was not acquainted 
with all those very particular things that had fallen under my 
notice.”’ 3 
. It is most strange, that he who saw so much, saw ao little, 
—that the omnipotent in etymology, should have had the film of 
blindness as to first principles.—Far it is a palpable and inevitable 
deduction from these premises, that when a comman name is take 
generally, an article (in this sense of the word) is out of plage;—- 
and again, that every species of numeral that designates particular 
things from the rest, that are included under the one general term, 
is to he held as the article contemplated by the premises. Cauple 
the article and its general term with the possessive (of which 
Tooke gives the rationale and the meaning) ayd you have the 
genitive case: you have also the plural number,—which is iden, 
tical in nature with the former! The phrase—ten horges—re- 
solves itself into—ten of (the species of) horse:—that other— 
horges speed—similarly, is no more than—speed of (the specieg 
of) horse ; the termination in either case is precisely af the same 
significationh—and, also, use.” 

I have not space to proceed in regular march, and must, there- 
forge, now and then move per salium, and give things in sum. The 
contrary idea to that of possession, is the ong which I shall here 
abbreviatively call dative,—the more so that ablative is a term 
that has not been allowed. harbor in the Greek language, but is 
included in the other. I do away with any other description of 
inflection, in’ theory, than these two; and at the same time I do 
away with the plural number, unless as it stands already ex- 

amed,: bo | 
P Come we now to facts: and these abundantly illustrate, and 
altogether confirm the theory. I will not trust myself here with 
Greek : my reading is not fresh enough, and my time is too little 
at my own.command, to warrant my embarking on that shoreless: 
sea, which, however, I might do with perfect safety to my general 

sitions.. But the Latin is quite sufficient, ja combination with 
the English, for ali needful illustration. , 

As a preliminary consideration, I remark, that the very variety 
of five declensions of the Latin noun, which subsist under gram- 
matical! distribution, establishes the right of a latitude of .etymo-. 


*-Some™ most sagaotous and tmhost sober critivs have’ demanded of 
me, how I would dispose of the apostrophe, which printers aow'.use 
for designating ithe popsassive.ppasel 1... a ντὐν 
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logy: for assuredly, there must have been originally an identity 
of them all. The singular genitive termination, whether as—or os, 
18 accurately that of the accusative plural, in the (archaic or poetic) 
musas of the first,’ and crateros of the third declensions. The more 
Common terminations of the singular genitive of the first declen- 
sion, ai or e—as in stellai or stella —and of the second, i—asin po- 
peli, do not, similarly, differ in the least from their respective nomi- 
natives plural. The singular genitive of the third declension—is, or, 
more antiquely, eis—is that of both the nominative and accusative 
plural. Whoever has attended to the most ancient fragments of 
Latin, or even looked through Ennius, must know that the fourth 
and fifth declensions are resolvable, by the most direct process, 
into the third. I add to this, that. the accusative singular is, with 
an occasional contraction, the same with the genitive plural 
through every one of the declensions—as musam, contracted from 
musarum, or dewn from deorum. Of this latter word, as a ple- 
nary illustration of the mode in which this contraction may take . 
place, I observe that divorum—as it was usually spelled by the old 
Romans—appears even to the readers of Virgil in the antique guise 
of divom:—the divumgue, hominumgue pater is, when unabbre- 
viated, divorumque hominorumgue ;—for originally homo differed 
not in its mode of declension from its cognate humanus. . It is 
thus—though.I recoil from beaping up examples on so simple a 
subject,—that Ennius uses virum for virorus, as he does quoium 
for guorum: the guotum or quom is precisely guem. The con- 
tractions observable in the following line of Ennius are of the same 
matter of course description : 


Duxit vxorem sibei liberum quzsendum causa. 
Or, in this— 
Horrida Romoleum certamina pango duellum. 

Generally, on this last point of the identity of the accusative 
singular with the genitive plural, the use of both parentum and 
parentem, genitively, in the one sentence of a law of Servius 
Tullius, may suffice as one instance: a page full of them might 
be adduced.—The illustration of the working down of capttom—* 
as it is found spelled and written—into captum, may have its use 
in another way. 

The dative case appears, from various facts, supported by very 
numerous analogies, to have been originally terminated invariably 
with the syllable bus. . The use of contractions of the kind which 
rescinded it, by Ennius, was immense; and the succeeding au- 
thors, up- to the best days of the language, continued to avail 
themselves of the same useful license. This excrescent bus was 


1 As in Ennius, 
Omnibus endo (én) locis ingens apparet imago Tristitias. 


v 
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early proscribed by the Roman writers, ptobably on the same 
score that the English family of Featherstonehaugh omit the last 
four letters of their name, and substitute an Η for an & on all oc- 
casions of signing their name, unless under the most formal cir- 
cumstances. Remains of the dative bus may, however, be found 
in the musis or musabus of the first declension, as given in the 
most vulgar grammars: the second is the only one of the five 
from which it has nearly vanished—with the exception of its final 
letter.? That dative is uniformly terminated by the ancient 
Romans in eis,—oculets, valideis, humaneis :—similarly in the first’ 
declension, hasteis. 

This contraction of the dative case into a similarity, that often 
approaches identity, of sound, with the genitive, requires illustra-: 
tion, in order to preclude the possibility of confounding the one’ 
with the other, while they are essentially different. It-is the ‘re-- 
mark of Dalzell, a very learned and sagactous critic, (in an essay 
printed in the second volume of the Transactions of the Edinburgh’ 
Royal Society,) “ that the letter S, so usefal, rather so general an 
ingredient in inflection, whether of noan or verb-—is not only δ᾽ 
double consonant, but is equivalent to ἐδ, or ds, or 62.” And this 
remark establishes the justice of the explanation which I am next’ 
to hazard—that the d, to the use of which the old Romans were 
so much addicted, and the meaning of which has so sorely em- 
barrassed modern Scholars, is but that doable consonant, and is 
the mode which they adopted of spelling their contracted dative: 
case—fulmined, pareicidad, &c. &c. co 

Quite different in its origin from this is the genitive. Te“ 
enunciation of this case at full length appears to have required the 
termination rum, in the manner of the plural of the first, second, 
and fifth declensions. We have seen how this full enunciation 
has been abbreviated into the accusative singular, whenever the 
final letter m is retained. But that letter is always rejected, when 
the modification is adopted of retaining the commencing one of 
the full termination. Certain readers may be startled at this' 
remark, and prompted to ask any instance in the Latin language 
where a genitive case ends with the letter r. I will reply in the’ 
words of a very recent and most judicious writer—author of the 
article in the 40th volume of the Edinburgh Review, entitled’ 
*¢ History of Roman Literature :”—‘* The reader will remark the 
use of the letter s where r was afterwards employed, as Lases for’ 
Lares, a peculiarity which obtains in almost all the monuments of 
a posterior date down to the time of Appius Claudius.”—p. 396. 

The farther defalcation of the s, and also of the m, which is every 


1 It was for the same reason that the old imperative sumitote was 
curtailed into sum#te. ὔ 
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where obsergable.in the ancient scmaias of the Latin, must have 
been mainly the result of that fastidious refineness which—in the 
words of the same reviewer—‘* sacrificed the Doric music” of the 
antique tangue., We find this curtailment to pervade every page 
of the remains of Enoius. . Even ig the inscription on the tomb of 
Lucius Cornelius Scipio we have Corsica and Aleria—and other 
words——expressed as they are here, though they are in the accu- 
agtive case.. I have not apace to apply this remark more, than 
thus incidentally to the neuter nominative aod accusative plural, 
of which the termination is the same. ) 

The neuter singular in wm is but the genitive plural contracted, 
as. hes been already explained, bonorum reduced to bonum. And 
this leads me to adjectives—of which the formation is easy of 
solution, and the natureis as easily deducible, Humanus is homi-. 
nis ;— humena natura js hominis natura. . 

L abstain from enfering on the wilderness of inflections of the 
verb, But J will preface. my short notice of it with another ex- 
tract from the reviewer, . ‘‘ The chief anomalies of the language 
consisted in the irregularity and uncertainty of the tenses, which, 
in these older monuments, appear to follow no general law, though 
afterwards reduced, we know not how, to a system of such per- 
fection, So preyalent is this anomaly, that the meaning must 
almast, invariably be determined from the position of the tense in. 
relation ta the othenwords of the clause or sentence, and not from 
its,fexym.”. :_ Dadoubtedly there are more.ingredients than a simple 
one running through this maze of inflections: but the main one is. 
abardantly simple, and ig common to it with the noun. I have 
already mentioned the contraction of sumetote to sumete: that, 
older. word, was sumetod,—a dative. And wha can see the ward, 
navebos. (navibus), ang. wot recognise its analogy to the future. 
indicative? The infinitive present is distinctly the genitive case: 
of the ungomsppunded principal. . ΝΕ . 

I go farther, and hazard the assertion that the second person of, 
the verb is the genitive case, and the third person the dative. 
And premising that, the auxiliaries sum and habeo are still to be, 
found. in.antique Latin doing thejr duty in adecompotnded state,’ 
I feel, canyinged .that,,sym is the.genitive appendage, as kabeo. is, 
that of the gativa; The latter is plain enough to speak for itself ; . 
the ;remark . mage. before, and supported by the quotation of the. 
reviewer, will explain away the mystery, of the commencing letter 
in sym: the.eram of the preterimperfect stands self-explained,— 
The gerund and all its cognates are but the result of the antique 
preposition exgo, viz. in, conjoined with the primitive verbs. . 

I pass from the Latin to the English, of which the far greater 


— 


' As thus t—Nec funera fletu facsit.— ENNIS... .; 
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simpliaity of structure releases me. from this trouble pf detail. 
With respect to the- noun, our possessive case is identically the 
same with our ‘usual plural number: I leave that fact to speak 
illustration to my theory,—and proceed to observe, that our other, 
and comparatively obsolete, plural termination en is a very quiet 
adjunct to many of our adjectives, ex. gr. woollen, viz. of wool, 
Tadd that this termination is an ingredient of the active parti- 
ciple, while the passive one (an adjective also !) is cf the datjve 
case. Another family of adjectives is that which adopts the pas- 
sive 8,—as duteous, viz. of duty.. 
The Remark of the Edinburgh Reviewer on the irregularity of 
the old Latin verb, when tried by after rules, applies equally. te 
the old English ose: it mocks our present regulations for number 
or tense. ‘‘Gospelles telleth.’’—‘‘ There ben bishops well many.” 
‘* Ne who sat first or last upon the dais, . μὸν 
What ladies feyrest bez or best dancing.”—-CRAUCER. 


‘¢ Lo! how they spring and spread, and of diyerse bue; 
Beholdeth and seeth both white, red, and ‘blue.”—Ibid, 

I may remark that the observation of Dalzell, before quoted on 
the subject of the letter s,'has special application to the third per- 
son singular of our verbs,—which end indifferently in ἐΐ and 4. 
Our infinitive made, as anciently eyunciated, 18 ἃ modification of 
the primitive noun by means of the termination en,—that gives 
also plurality ta our common substantives, ex. gr. to tellen; to 
seen: it is in fact avother mode of enunciating the present parti- 
ciple. In point of fact, the verb is but a noun associated with one 
or other of the auxiliary verbs, either-compounded. with it or.disso- 
ciated. The most anemalens of our verbs may be traced in this 
way: thus, to explain a word of one language by a word in an- 
other, in the instance of the French “ Je vais,” it is simply “1 
way :” and the inflections of the verb, as it is called, though noun 
as it is, must be analogous to those of this latter, or rather must 
be the same. -"- 

Throughout this brief abstract of my theory and campend of 
proofs establishing jt, I have spoken in the phrase, and used the 
current jargon of the grammarian—even of such a one as Lindley 
Murray. This sapient order of men have compiled a digést ‘of 
metaphysical subtilties which they would impose on us as’ phi- 
losophy: they have constructed a labyrinth wherein to impound 
the inquirer, and they claim thanks from him, on the score that 
they present him witha map of it. They bave practised such 
a juggle on plain matters of fact, as sets our plainest perceptions 
astray: can it be a punto call their boasted science, GRAMARY &! 


W. W. 
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Is Lycophron, the Tragic Poet, author of the 
Cassandra? (B.C. Niebuhr.) 


AL histories of Greek literature assert, that the author of the 
famous grammatico-poetical monster Cassandra, Lycophron the 
Chalcidian, belonged to the Pleias of tragic poets, which shone 
forth under Ptolomzus Philadelphus, when Greek poetry began 
to sink into obscurity. That the tragic poet actually lived about 
that time, and that he was not transferred into the Pleias from a 
latter time, in order to make up the seven, appears not only from 
the discreditable report, that he gained the favor of Ptolomzus 
and of the queen Arsinoe by slight of hands, but from the fact, 
that bis adoptive father, Lycus of Rhegium, and Demetrius Pha- 
lereus were contemporaries. Cf. Suidas, Λύκος. : 

Only by chance, and as if undeserving ofany farther considera- 
tion, Fabricius mentions that Tzetzes ad v. 1226. laughed at those 
who attributed (“‘ levibus de causis,” as Fabric. thinks) the Alex- 
andra to another Lycophron. But it happened to Fabricius, what 
might happen to any one, even to the most deeply read, who under- 
takes more than human power can accomplish: he has written on 
this passage, as on a thousand others, from a confused recollection 
‘of something, on which he had only thrown a hasty glance. Had he 
not been satisfied with his extracts, and looked again for the pas- 
sage of Tzetzes, he would have found that those reasons, although 
they are not sufficiently explained, are not slight and trifling. 
The Byzantian, it is true, did not attach any weight to them him- 
self: but only his presumption could lead him to suppose, that 
the remark of the old and learned Scholiast, to whom he is in- 
debted for every thing that is good in himself, could be dis- 
patched in such a way. ᾿ 7 , 

I shall give, as much as is wanted, of the text ad v. 1226. The 
Manuscripts show a number of various readings: I shalt, however, 
quote the first Basil edition : 

Tlept Ρωμαίων ἐνταῦθα διαλαμβάνει. ra δὲ λοιπὰ τοῦ σχολίον 
γελοῖα. φασὶ γὰρ Λυκόφρονος ἑτέρου εἶναι τὸ ποίημα, οὗ τοῦ γράψαντος 
τὴν Τρωάδα. συνήθης γὰρ ὧν τῷ Φιλαδέλφῳ οὐκ dy κερὶ Ρωμαίων διε- 
λέγετο. τοῦτο δ' οὗ δύναμαι νοῆσαι πῶς οὐκ ἔστι τοῦ γράψαντος 
αὐτό. οὕτωε γὰρ ὥφειλον εἰπεῖν, obx ἔστι τοῦ λεγομένον γραφέως αὐτὸ 
“Λυκόφρονος, ἀλλ᾽ ἑτέρον.᾿ ᾿ 

It is evident he did not even understand the Scholiast, and 
theuce he thought it so easy to refute him. The Scholiast, instead 
‘of saying the author of the dark poem is not the tragic poet of 
the Pleias, mentioned the Troas, probably the best known of his 
tragedies: but Tzetzes took Alexandra and the Troas for the 
same ; and in consequence the old grammarian would have written 
downright nonsense, which no one ought to believe who himself 
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may be accasionally guilty of it. Seme Mss. have, instead of τὴν 
Τρωάδα, τὴν τραγῳδίαν ταύτην, which although nonsense in the 
mouth of the Alexandrian, shows the plain meaning of Tzetzes. 
Now if I endeavor to give-an easy explanation, by which the 
“Scholiast is cleared from the charge of having put together what 
no man in his right senses could have put together, I presume 
such an explanation must ‘be welcome to the learned. It will not 
be considered as an argument against it, that Suidas does not 
mention the Troas, when be gives ap alphabetical list of the trage- 
dies of Lycophron, Granted that he intended to mention them 
all, in how many cases has he, or the writer of the literary, his- 
torical Lexicon, whom he copied, been incomplete, although he 
intended ta be complete? And what is more than this, he gives 
sometimes the number of the works, and even their titles, and yet 
his list is incomplete, 

What startled the Alexandrian grammarian, just because he 
was intelligent and shrewd, are the verses 1229 and 1230, where 
it is said of the descendants of Aineas: 

Γῆς καὶ θαλάσσηε σκήπτρα καὶ μοναρχίαν 
ΔΛαβόντες.--- 

Thus, he thought, no contemporary and courtier of Philadelphus 
could have written; and to be sure, he had good reasons for thinking 
so. The first twenty-two years of the reign. of this king elapsed be- 
fore the beginning of the Punic war; during all that time none of 
the more important states could less be said to govern the seas 
than Rome. Only in the fifth year of this war, the twenty-sixth 
of Philadelphus, after the victory of Duilius, could the Romans be 
heard of at sea: but they were yet very far from governing it! 
During the other years of the reign of Philadelphus till his 
death they sometimes had the sway of the western sea, and again 
were driven out of it entirely by their enemies. Six years before 
the battle near the gates died Philadelphus. ‘There may be ex- 
aggeration in what Appian says, Pref. c. 10. that he had fifteen 
hundred ships from Hemiolies down to Penteres: still his fleet 
exceeded the Roman, as well as the Carthaginian in number and 
power ; and the Alexandrian navy was recognised in all the seas to 
the east of Sicily. This was the fact; and should the poet- 
Jaureat of Philadelphus have not known or distorted this fact ? 
Should he have flattered a foreign state at the expense of his mas- 
ter? a state too which could not even have heard of his silly 
flattery. We will fancy ourselves in those times: how inferior with 
respect to splendor, riches, and extent, was the Roman republic to 
the empire of the Ptolomzan? Who can say, if he knows any 
thing of history, that the Romans were masters of sea and land 
even after the close of the first Punic war ? 

If it were said that the poetical grammarian intended to render 
prominent the Trojau race in the prophecy of Cassandra; that 
the treaty between Philadelphus and the Romans induced him to 
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write. it; Ghen the ‘old grammariaa, as his significant exprestion,' 
συνήθηε γὰρ ὧν θιλωδέλφῳ cbt ἂν περὶ Ρωμαίων (οὕτω) διελέγετο, 
leads us to conjecture, would have answered: Never, never could: 
he write thus at the court of a king, who was well-disposed 10- 
wards the shivering and -barefooted Muses (Theocrit. Id. xve- 
xaperes); but who in return claimed their homages, and was 
in the habit .of receiving them, as we are informed by Theecritus 
aad Callimachus. . ΕΣ 

Would.a poet have pratsed,a barbarous state in his presence, 
and been silent about him and his power, which in fact was much 
more brilliant? No court in ancieut times would bave thought 
itself under any obligation for such a poem; but the poem, which 
even then must have been just as unintelligible as a witchcraft 
formulary, cannot be considered as having been made for any 
particular purpose or occasion. A poem, if so it may be called, 
that does not contain a single allusion to the greatness of the 
Alexandrian empire, could never have been written in the time of 
Philadelphus by a poet of the court. 

The second passage, which gives us a cloe as to the time when 
the poet lived, and where the interpreters (homines miuime mali) 
have found an allusion to the treaty between :Philadelphus and 
the Romans, contains the following verses, 1446. 

Ὧ) δὴ μεθ᾽ ἔκτην γένναν αὐθαίμων ἐμὸς 

‘Els τις παλαιστὴς συμβαλὼν ἀλκὴν δορὸς 

Πόντον τε καὶ γῆς κεἰς διαλλαγὰς μολὼν, 

Πρέσβιστος ἐν φίλοισιν ὑμνηθήσεται 
͵ Σκύλων ἀπαρχὰς τὰς δορικτήτους λαβών. 
᾿ Just before Alexander and the foundation of the Macedonian 
empire had been alluded to, nqbody can doubt ‘that; but what 
oracular language could represent the fifty years from. Alexander 
down to the treaty of Philadelphus with the Romans as six suc- 
cessions of generations? Every attempt to make this out, weuld 
be absurd. And supposing there were not this inconquerable 
difficulty, was that treaty preceded by a war by sea and land ? 
But this is said in the poem in plain terms. 
- All these difficulties vanish, if we adopt the opinion of the old 
Schokast, that Lycophron the author of Cassandra and the tragic 
poet were two entirely different persons. The above passage will 
help us in determining the time when he wrote, a.time when every 
writer, wherever he might write, friendly or hostile to Rome, was 
forced to acknowlege the sway of the Romans over sea and land. 
This was after the war against Antiochus, and a few words will 
make itclear. . " 

Philippas, son of Demetrius, the last of his name on the throne 
of Pella, was the king, against whom the Romans (as the brother 
of Cassandra) fought six generations after Alexander by sea and 
land. Six generations between Alexander and -him are easily 
made out: Arridzus, Cassander, Demetrius Poliorcetes, Antigonus 
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Gonatas, Deshetrius ΠῚ. Antigonos Doson. ‘The ‘short reigns οὗ 
Cassandra’s sons, Pyrrhus, Lysimachus, Selenews, need not be com< 
puted ; vor Ptolemneus Ceraunas, arid those who rose after him. 
Every body knows the war of the Romans against Philippus: 
the conqaests, which were ceded to the Romans by the peace, 
‘ate the ἀπαρχαὶ σκύλων : amongst them was Chalcts; and γῇ this 
second Lycophron was ἃ Chaicidian, there was occasion for‘ men- 
tioning them. The reconciliation and friendship of Philippus 
with the Romans during the war with Antiochus, is perhaps not 
so well krown to every reader as this war: the king by prudent 
behaviour gained many advantages, and especially he recovered 
Demetrias and all Magnesta. 
During this time was the Alexandra written ; in a period when, a 
few epizrams excepted, nothing of Greek literature is preserved. 
Lycophron, the tragic poet, was, according to Saidas, the son 
of Socles, adopted by Lycus of Rhegium. Might not this account 
for confounding the two writers together? Those notices might 
be true of the two Lycophrons: the elder might have been the 
son of Lycus, and the younger the son of Socles; and the lexico+ 
graph who knew only of one Lycophron, reconciled the two facts 
‘by putting them under one head. a 
The’ passage, which indicated to us the age of Lycophron, has 
certainly been misunderstood at least by some of the old Scho- 
fiasts, and these have again been misunderstood by Tzetzes. But 
his misunderstanding, or want of understanding, still leads us'to 
‘an interesting result : one fact is ascertained, which is no trifling 
gain for history, which is bare of all details during this period. 
The long and the short of the narrative of Tzetzes is this: 
that the Romans made war against a certain Alexander, a relative 
of Alexander the Great: that Tarpinius their* leader was taken 
prisoner. Afterwards the Romans became victorious, Alexander 
was killed, and his body exchanged for the prisoner Tarpinius. 
These events are set down by the learned man, who makes Lyco- 
fphron coeval with Philadelphus, six generations after Alexander 
the Great. Probably there existed a schotion, ‘which, presuppus- 
‘ing a younger writer, recognised events which took place long after 
Philadelphus; but the history of Tarpinius belongs to a different 
time again. It refers to the war of Alexander of Epirus; and the 
prisoner for whom the body of the unfortunate Molossian 
king was exchanged was this Tarpinius, a Lucanian or Bruttian 
general, Livius relates, (vili. 24.) Mulier una—sevienti turbe 
immhixta, ut ‘parumper sustinerent precata, flens ait: virum stbi 
liberosque captos apud hostes esse: sperare, corpore regio ut- 
cymque mulcato se suos redemturum.—Sepultum Consentiz quod 
membrorum reliquum fuit; cura mulieris unius: ossaque Meta- 
pontum ad hostes remissa. Compare with Tzetzes’s narrative : 
συνέβη κρατηθῆναι τὸν τῶν Ῥωμαίων στρατηγὸν (Taprinoy) ὑπὸ τῶν 
Μακεδόνων δῶντα. καὶ πάλιν τὸν Μακεδόνων ἡγεμόνα, τὸν ὕστερον | 
᾿Αλέξανδρον, σνγγενῆ τοῦ πρώην, ἀναιρεθῆναι ὑπὸ 'Ρωμαίων. καὶ τοῦ 
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σώματος αὑτοῦ κρατονμένον ἀμοιβὴν ἐποίησαν, οἱ μὲν Ρωμαῖοι ἀπο- 
δόντες τὸν νεκρὸν, οἱ δὲ Μακεδόνες τὸν ἐκείνων στρατηγόν. There can 
be no doubt that the same event is here alluded to; and we have 
here the name of the prisoner; and when it was easy to suppose 
that he must have been a man of some consequence, we see now 
that he was the general of one of the Italic nations. It is not 
surprising that the Macedonians are taken for the Epirotes: nor 
that Alexandrians, pupils of Aristarchus in the 7th century of 
Rome, took the Bruttii or Lucani for Romans, whose name was 
thought to be of the same purport as that of the Italici. 

If the Scholiast counted the six generations from the war of 
‘Xerxes, he might perhaps come down to Alexander the Molossian ; 
for in reality, a yeved is equal to thirty-three years, as, according to 
the Greek mode of speaking, three generations make nearly a cen- 
tary : but this isa bad interpretation; besides, the exchange of the 
body and the prisoner did not change war into friendship. The other 
scholion, which speaks of a combat of Tarpinius against thearmy of 
Alexander from the first to the sixth hour, is the mere produce of 

ancy. 

Scbastiani, the last editor of Lycophron, who died as a lunatic 
four years ago, has, in the teeth of all the Mss., substituted Tar- 
quinius for Tarpinius.. It is true, in the Oscic dialect Tarquinius 
was pronounced Tarpinius; and the Scholiast, who counted six 
generations from Romulus, meant Tarquinius Superbus. But who 
would believe him? Still bis list of Roman kings is interesting, be- 
cause he got it at Alexandria from some Oscic source, as is shown 
by Ampys or Apys instead of Ancus, Tarpinius instead of Tar- 
quinius (Priscus). Lius Ostinius instead of Tullus Hostilius may 
be the fault of the copyists ; as Pompeius instead of Pompilius, - 
Marcus instead ef Marcius: but the name, by which Servius is 
meant, Orpinius, cannot be a fault of the copyist. Tzetzes found, 
almost in all instances, double names badly separated, or badly 
connected, and repeated them so: Numa (Pompeius) and the last 
Tarquinius (Tarpinius) alone have a simple name. Thus he quotes 
the old scholia: ἐκεῖνοι δέ φασι' Ῥωμύλος, εἶτα Πομπήϊος Adlos, 
τρίτος ’Oorivws” Arvs (8]. ΓΑ μπυε), τέταρτος Mapxos ἹΚαρπίνιοε, πέμπ- 
τος Πρίσκος Ὀρπίνιος, ἕκτος TothAcos Ταρπένιοε. 

I conclude with ἃ. remark on the tragic poet Lycopbron. 
Suidas mentions the Κασσανδρεῖς as one of his tragedies : this 
play represented, no doubt, the unfortunate Cassandrians under 
the tyranny of the terrible Apollodorus, whose reign can only have 
ended 480: an instance, that the latter tragedy took also its sub- 
jects from history, and even from the latest. Perhaps out of this 
drama of Lycophron arose the story of the conspiracy of the 
tyrant, sealed with the drunken blood of a sacrificed youth, which 
is repeated in Catilina, and elsewhere. These would confirm 
the excellent remark of my friend Grauert, that many anecdotes 
_ found their way from the dramas into books of history. 
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GODOFREDI HERMANNI 
DE PARTICULA ἂν LIBER SECUNDUS. 
| ΝΕ ες 
Part IV.—[Continued from No. LXX.] 


XIIL—De ἵνα et ἵν᾿ ἂν cum conjunctivo. 


Peauinux in hac questione illud accidit, quod, quum ὡς et ὅπως μέ significan- 
tes, sepissime cum parsticula ἂν conjungantur, non fit idem in particula ἵνα, que 
tam constanter sine ἂν usurpatur, ut, sicubi adjectum reperiatur ἄν, non immerito 
in vitit suspicionem incurfat. Brunckivm enim, qui ad Cd. Col. 188. TY ἄν, ds 
ἄν, ὅπως ty, ut significantes, passim obvia esse scribit, memoria, quod'ad ty’ ἂν 
attinet, fefellit. Quis tamen casu, ac non potias ratione quadam factum putabit, 
ut ay non eamdem cum ἵνα, quam cum ὅπως et ds sucietatem inierit? Quod si 
qua est hujus rei ratio, non potest ea non in ipsa natura particule ἵνα inesse. 
Cujas originem aliqua ex parte bene explicuit Hoogeveenus, quum ‘eam vidit ad 
pronomen relativum, cui τίς respondet, esse referendam. Ex eo enim pronomine 
derivatum adverbium ἵνα, ubi significans. Nam Porsoni conjectura, in Miscella- 
rieis ejus a Kiddio p. 802. prodita, ἵνα esse ly J, i. 6. ἐν ᾧ, rectius oblivioni esset 
tradita. Est autem ἵνα tantummodo relativum, neque interrogationi non obli uz 
adhiberi potest: quod-recte monuit Elmsleius ad Gd. R. 1515. Nam in ea fabula 
quod v, 946. legitur, “᾿" 


ἵν᾽ ἐστέ, ᾿ . 
non est intertogantis, sed oblique exclamantis,; sicuti in eo genere ὥς, non πῶς 
dicitur. TFtaque recte stholiastes, ὅήου ἐστέ." 
- Construitdr autem ἵνα, ubi significans, ut consentaneum est, cum indicativis 
omniam temporum, neque tantum apud poétas, sed etiam apud scriptores prosz 
orationis: Sed illa loci significatio est ubi latius pateat, minusque definita sit, 


ut Odyss. Z. 27. 

= σοὶ δὲ γάμος σχεδόν ἐστιν, ἵνα χρὴ καλὰ μὲν αὑτὴν 

: ἕννυσθαι, τὰ δὲ τοῖσι παρασχεῖν, οἵ κέ σ᾽ ἄγωνται. . 

Hie quidem certe ad nuptias-ita refertur, ut de tempore potius quam de loco cogi- 
tandum sit. Bt εἷς étiam Iliad. H. 358. de quo loco mox dicetur. Nec mirum, 
quam ortinibds in Hnguis loci advérbia etiam ad tempus transferri soleant. Et 
abt qnidemm quunti significat véx ila, etiam cum particula ἂν conjuhgitur, ut sit 
ubicumgue. Eurip. lon. $16. | 
. bee θεοῦ μοι Sap’, ἵν᾽ ἂν λάβῃ μ᾽ ὕπνος. 
Aristoph. Plut. 1161. ᾿ 
7 πατρὶς γάρ ἐστι πᾶσ᾽, ἵν᾽ ἂν πράττῃ τις εὖ. 


- & θεῶν μαντεύματα," 


Nub. 1232. 
rr καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἐθελήσειξ ἀπομόσαι μοι rods θεούς, 
‘ . ἵν ἂν κελεύσω "γώ σε; Coe. 
vem locum non debebat sullicitgre Reisigius. Ilud vero mirum ac potius incre- 

Gibile, quod placuit grammaticis, significare ἵνα etiam bi in illis fliad. K. 126. 
ἜΝ ἀλλ᾽ ἴσμεν' κείνους δὲ κιχησόμεθα ἐρὺ πυλάων 

- ἐν φυλάκεσσ᾽" Iva γάρ σφὶν ἔπέφραδον ἢγγερέεσθαι. _ 
Qaod unicum est hujus significatus exemplum, sed illud, yt ego quidem existimo, 
vetusto érrére depravatum. Quis enim, qui cognitam habeat epicorum dictionem, 
dubivabit quin poéta dederit ἵνα πέρ σφιν ἐπέφραδον ᾿γερέεσθαι ' ᾿ 
τ᾿ Av néscio ἄπ δάνα minot perversitas in illo sit Niad. H. $52. 
τῷ οὔ νύ τι κέρδιον ἡμῖν 

- + ἕλπομαι ἐκτελέερθαι, ἵνα μὴ ῥέξομεν ὧδε ΝΞ ᾿Ξ ΕΟ 
wbi tha..significare νόϊδηις ἐάν. Quod etsi fierr potuit: licebat enim dici ὅπον : 
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tamen propter finalem potestatem, quam ἵνα cum conjunctiro habere solet, valde 
ambiguum est. Εἰ rei prospexit Aristarchus, qui ἵν᾽ ἂν scripsit, versu cum aliis 
grammaticis propter insolentiam dictionis damnato, ut schol. Ven, et Vict. ap. 
Heyn. vol. v. p. 724. testantur. Nec videtur 1116 temere aut sine exemplis ita sta- 
tuisse. Certe quod est in Archilochi fragmento apud Stobeum cx. 10. sive p. 100. 


ed, sec. Liebelii, 
μηδεὶς ἔθ᾽ ὑμῶν εἰσορῶν θαυμαζέτω, 

μηδ ἵνα δελφῖσι θῆρες ἀνταμείψωνται νομὸν 

ἐνάλιον, 
in eo videtur ty ἂν potius scribendum esse, quam quod Valckenario ad Phen. 
1448. placuit, ἐάν. Apud Aristoph. Ran. 175. vuigo 

ἐπίμεινον, ὦ δαιμόν᾽᾽, ἐὰν ξυμβῶ τί σοι. 

Scholiastes : ἐὰν ξυμβῶ σοι. γράφεται δὲ καὶ ἵνα. ἵνα ξυμφωνήσω σοι. ἔλεγον δὲ τὸ 
ἵνα ἀντὶ τοῦ ἐάν. καὶ Ὅμηρος, ἵνα μὴ ῥέξωμεν ὧδε. Ita scribendum. Ac legitor 
ἵνα ξυμβῶ in codd. quibusdam, in quibus esse Ravennas dicitur, et in Etym. M. 
p.734, 80. Sed ἵν᾽ ἂν in textu Baroccianus et Venetus, optimus codex. Ad sen- 
sum aptius est ἐάν quam ἵνα, ut. Sed ἕν᾽ ἂν quum sit fere idem quod ἐάν, videtuy 
id exquisitius esse. 

Invenitur autem ἵνα wbi significans, ut par est in re presterita, etiam cum opta- 
tivo constructum apud Callimachum ἢ. Dian. 27. 

πολλὰς δὲ μάτην ἐτανύσσατο χεῖρας 
μέχρις ἵνα ψαύσειεν. 

Altera significatio hojus vocule est μέ, sed ea nonnilhil differens ab ds. Nam 
proprias ejus maximeque frequens usus est, quum quid obiter et exempli caussa 
affertur : tum simpliciter fini consilioque indicando inservit : sed apud antiquiores- 
et melioris note scriptores non usurpatur comparationis caussa, sive pregresso 
οὕτως, sive non pregresso, ut sit ita ut: quod labante demum flore linguw admis- 
sum invenitar, ut apud Plutarchum Apophth. regum p. 179. B. aliosque recentio- 
res: v. Dorvill. ad Charit. p. 562. (544. ed. Lips.) Observant autem grammatici, 
quum μέ significat ἵνα, non constrvi probatis scriptoribus cum indicativo futuri, 
quod genus structure πάνυ ἀμαθὲς vocat Thomas M. Nec profecto, qui eam 
constructionem defendere conati sunt, ut Abreschius in Misc. obss. nov. l. 8, 14. 
Dorvillius ad Charit. p. 460. (480. Lips.) Toupius Opusc. i. p. 438. ii. p. 257. 
Ernestius ad Callim. ἢ. Cer. 138. quidquam aliud quam aut curryptos aut recen-- 
tiorum parumque probabilium scriptorum locos attulere. -Neque in censum retalit 
illam constractionem scriptor de Syntaxi in Bekkeri Anecd. p. 149. Noviasimis 
denique temporibos observatum est a viris doctis, ἵνα μὲ significans, ubi cum 
conjunctivo construatur, etiam particulam ἂν adspernari, ut a Doederlino in Act. 
Monac. 1. p. 37. ab Elmsleio ad (kd. Col. 189. aliisque. Potuerant etiam indi- 
cativam et optativum addere. Non magis enim in his verbi modis adjectio 
particule ἂν certis et non dubiis exemplis defendi poterit. 

Ilud. vero omniom maxime mirabile est, quod grammatici etiam αἰτιολογικὸν 
quemdam significatum hujus particule commemorant, Etym. M. quidem p. 471, 
6. ex Apollonii Lex. Hom. ita integrandum videtur: τὸν αὐτιολογικὸν σύνδεσμον, 
ὡς τὸ, ἣ ἵνα ὕβριν ἴδῃ ᾿Αγαμέμνονος" ἂντὶ τοῦ διότι" τὸν ἀποτελεστικὸν σύνδεσμον. 
ὡς τὸ, ἵνα σι καὶ οἵδε. _Bekkerus quum ad Apollon. de Synt. p. 268, 24. 
caussalem ἵνα agnosci scripsit etiam ab Apollonio Sophista et Eustathio p. 798, 
ὅδ. non meminerat testium, quos satis multos adhibuit Suicerus in Thesauro, 
illos autera tum nondam viderat, quos postea in Anecdotis edidit. Et Apollonius 
guidem lib. iii. de synt. c. 28. quum exempla posuisset hac, ἵνα ἀγαγνῶ ὀτιμήθην, 

va ἀναστῶ ἡνιάθη Τρύφων, sub finem capitis, ubi ἐὰν ad futura vel preesentia 
referri docet, ita scribit: ὁμοίως καὶ 6 ἵνα ἀποτελεστικός, ἵνα φ'λολογήσω 
παραγενήσεται Τρύφων, καὶ ἔτι παραγίνεται. εἶ γὰρ ἐγγένοιτο 
παρῳχημένου σύνταξις, δύναται 5 αἰτιώδης ἀκούεσθαι, ἵνα φιλολογήσω παρ- 
εγενήθη Τρύφων' ἐν Ἰσῷ ἐστι τῷ διότι ἐφιλολόγησα παρ- 
εγενήθη Τρύφων. οὗ τοῦτο δέ φημι, ὅτι καὶ ἀποτελεστικῶς πάλιν οὗ δύναται 
ἀκούεσθαι" δύνατον γὰρ πάλιν οὕτως ἀκούειν, εἰς τὸ φιλολογῇσαί με 
παρεγενήθη Τρύφων. ἐπὶ τοῖς οὖν ἐσομένοις 4 σύνταξις τοῦ αἰτιολογικοῦ 
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aix ἂν γένοιτο" ἐπὶ γὰρ γεγονόσιν αἱ αἰτίαι ἐπιλόγονται. ὅθεν καταλληλότερος 
γίνεται ὃ αἰτιολογικὸς ἐπιφερομένων τῶν παρῳχημένων, ἵνα ὑβρίσω Θέωνα, 
οὗ φήσομεν ἀγανακτήσει Δίων, ἠγανάκτησε δέ. ἐπί γε μὴν τοῦ ἀπο- 
φελεστικοῦ ἔνεστι φάναι, ἵνα ὑβρίσγω Θέωνα παρέσται Τρύφων. 
Eadem aliis verbis repetit in libro de conjunctionibus in Bekkeri Anecd. p. 510. 
512. et obiter p. 565, 1. tum scholiastes Dionysii Thracis p. 884. et Theodosius 
p. 1035. Nullus ita loquutus est probatus scriptor. Fuit enim hec labantis 
lingue queedam incuria, ut pro infinitivo ista constructione uteretur, ut aliquoties 
io N. T. e. c. Luc. i. 43. καὶ πόθεν μοι τοῦτο, ἵνα ἔλθῃ ἡ μήτηρ τοῦ κυρίου μου 
πρός με; Inde αἰτιολογικὸς iste usus natus, qui mera perversitas est, factumque 
ut νὰ illud, quo hodie utuntur Greci, veluti pestis quedam universam linguz 
rationem corrumperet. . 

Sed mittamus hoc, quod corrupte dictionis est, et agamus jam id, quod hic 
locus 5101 postulat, ut ostendamus cur non dicatur ἵν ἅν, ubi μέ significandum 
est. Posita est hujus rei ratio in eo; quod ἵνα proprie ubi significat. Id enim 
quia natura sua definitum est, et ad id ipsum de quo sermo est refertur, arceri 
postalat particulam ἅν, ut que rem eam incertam et dubiam redditura esset. 

xemplo id planum fiet. Δεῦρ᾽ ἔλθ' ἵνα κλάῃς, si proprie interpretamur, est huc 
went ubi verberari debeas, non quo illud ubi ad huc referatur, sed quia spectat 
ad totum illud Aue veni, i.e. in qua re, in veniendo huc. Sic κτανὼν és oldu’ 
ἁλὸς μεθῆχ᾽, W αὐτὸς χρυσὸν ἐν δόμοις ἔχῃ, ubi, i. 6. in projicie.do corpore, ipse 
servet aurum, qaod possis etiam dicere in qua re vel quare. Eam rem autem 
patet semper eamdem esse: est enim illud ipsum, quo caussa ejus quod efficien- 
dum est continetur. Quod si ἵν᾽ ἂν diceres, esset id in qua re, si ea in re, sicut 
ὃς Ay est gui, si is, quod est quicumque vel quisquis. Atqui sic quod per aliquam 
rem effici diceretur, simu! non per hanc rem, sed per quamvis aliam significaretur 
effici, eoque pendet illud, quod erat dicendum, qua re, i. e. ut, vel, ut prorsus 
simili vocabulo reddam, guo. Id vel maxime cernitur in iis que obiter adji- 
ciuntur. Xenophon Symp. ii. 26. ἣν δὲ ἡμῖν of παῖδες μικραῖς κύλιξι πυκνὰ ἐπι- 
Ψψεκάξωσιν, ἵνα καὶ ἐγὼ ἐν Γοργείοις ῥήμασιν εἴπω, οὕτως ob βιαξόμενοι ὑπὸ τοῦ οἵἴνον 
μεθύειν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀναπειθόμενοι πρὸς τὸ παιγνιωδέστερον ἀφιξόμεθα. 1. 6. proprie, nam 
δὶ ρμετὶ nobis parvis calicibus δῶρο, ubi ego quoque Gorgea voce dixero, irrorent. 
Apparet hoc fere idem esse atque ubi, i. e. si mihi licuerit Gorgea voce uti. 
Longe aliam vero particularum ὧς et ὅπως rationem esse patet. Hz enim natura 
sua ad id, quod potest etiam incertam esse, referuntur, ideoque admittunt parti- 
culam ἄν: ut ὅπως dy εἰδῇς, quod est tali quodam modo quo cognoscas, vel quoquo 
modo cognoscas. 

Ob eamdem caussam ἵνα, uf, a probis scriptoribus non jungitur futuro, Nam 
ad particulam certa loci significatione preditam si etiam verbi modus definitus 
accedit, tollitur consili notatio, solaque remanet relatio facti : δεῦρ᾽ EAP ἵνα κλαύ- 
σει, huc veni, ubi tibi dabitur malum. 

Quz conjunctivi, eadem ratio est optativi: nam is nihil est nisi conversio 
conjunctivi in alium modum propter orationem obliquam. Atqui quod recta 
oratione dici nequit, ne in obliquam quidem potest converti. 

Diversus ab hoc genere is optativas est, qui non est orationis oblique, sed ipse 
per se cum particula ay constructus posse quid fieri significat: ut apud Theocri- 


tum xxv. 60. 
Spa δέτοι ἡγεμονεύσω 
αὖλιν ἐς ἡμετέρην, ἵνα κεν τότμοιμεν ἄνακτα" 
i. Θ. whi inveniemus regem. . 

Sed dicendum jam de exemplis, si qu@ reperiuntur, ia μέ significantis cum 
conjunctivo et particula ἂν habentibus. Ac primo non est dubium quin, si ἂν 
ad aliud vocabulum pertineat, id nullam constructioni afferat vitium. Ita apud 
Homerum Od, M. 156. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἐρέω μὲν ἐγώ, Iva εἰδότῳ: 4 κε θάνωμεν, 

ἢ κεν ἀλευάμενοι θάνατον καὶ κῆρα φύγοιμεν. 
Nam κε particula in epica dictione ad solum ἢ pertinet, quod ex ἦ asseverante 
natum, aliquam bajus vim servat, ut Germanice per wohl elta exprimi poseit. 
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Ejusdem generis hoc est Demosthenis c. Aristog. i. p. 780, 7. ubi Reiskrus ex 
duobus codd. Aug. quibus accedit Parisiensis unas apud Bekkeram, edidit: τίς 
δ' οὐκ ἂν els ὅσον δυνατὸν φεύγοι, καὶ τὸν ἔχοντα ταύτην ἐκποδὼν ποιήσαιτο, wa 
μηδ᾽ ἂν ἄκων αὐτῇ ποτὲ περιπέσῃ. Delevit Bekkerus ἂν cum ceteris libris, sed 
nihil obstat quin servetur, quia ad sola verba μηδ᾽ ἄκων pertinet. Caterum nescio 
an eo loco prestet περιπέσοι scribi, sive addatur sive omittatur ἄν. Longe veru 
alius generis sunt duo loci in Sophoclis Ged. Col. Ibi v. 188. legitur : 
ἄγε νῦν σύ με, wait, 
ἵν ἂν εὑσεβίας ἐπιβαίνοντες: 
τὸ μὲν εἴπωμεν, τὸ δ' ἀκούσωμεν, 
καὶ μὴ χρείᾳ πολεμῶμεν. ΝΞ . 
In postremo verbo consentiunt libri, pro prioribus autem conjunctivis et Tricliniz 
recensio et pauci ex antiquioribus codd. optativos prebent, probantibus Doeder- 
lino atque Elmsleio. Si recte se habet &y, reponendi sane sunt optativi εἴποιμεν 
et ἀκούσαιμεν, ἵνα autem interpretandum ubi: duc me eo, ubi aliud dicere pie, 
aliud audire possimus. Sed ita non apte subjungitur καὶ μὴ χρείᾳ πολεμῶμεν, 
quod deberet πολεμήσομεν dici. Ad id non attendit I. Bakius, quum in Biblio- 
theea critica nova vol. i, p. 16. seq. mihi ἂν in ἅμ᾽ mutanti et tuenti conjuncti- 
vos ea opposuit, que, si id hujus loci esset, facile quam parum firma sint possem 
ostendere. Alia est alterius loci ratio, qui est v. 404. 
τούτον χάριν τοίων σε προσθέσθαι πέλας 
χώρας θέλουσι, μηδ᾽ ἵν᾿ ἂν σαντοῦ κρατῇς. 
Sic Hbri omnes. Scholiastes: μηδὲ ἐᾶν σε ὅπον ἂν σεαντοῦ ἐξονσιάσῃ. λείπει τὸ 
ἐᾶν ῥῆμα. ἣ ἀπὸ κοινοῦ τὸ προσθέσθαι. Si προσθέσθαι repetendum, omnino scribi 
debet, quod Elmsteio aliisque placet, ἵν᾽ ἂν σαντοῦ xparois. Nam προσθέσθαι 
futurum tempus requirit, ot aut ἵνα κρατήσεις dicendum sit, aut ἵνα κρατοῖς ἄν. 
Si vero ἐᾶν est intelligendum, ut sepe verba contraria iis que ante posita erant 
suppleri debent, de qua re vide, ut de multis anum nominem, Erfurdtium in 
ed. min. G:d. R. ad v, 242. recte se habebit ἵν᾽ ἂν xparjs, quia tum locus est 
futuro exacto: non autem sinere vivere, δὲ te tui juris esse intellexcrint. 


LIBER TERTIUS. 


J.— De vi optativi universe. 


Psrvantum est ad optativum. Is modus quoniam solam rei cogitationem 
significat, proprius est orationis oblique. QObliquam enim osationem vocamus eam, 
qua non quid sit, sed quid cogitet quid esse indicatur. Quod si verum fateri volu- 
yous, omnis omnino oratio que optativum habet obliqua est. Sed usu factum est, 
ut illud genus, quo nostra ipearum cogitata sic enunciamus, ut non diserte distin- 
guamus cogitantem ab loquente, recte orationis epeciem habeat. Itaque consen- 
taneum videtur, separare alterum genus ab altero, primoque de illo dicere, quod 
a nec dubie obliquam orationem continet. Hujus generis duplex modus est. 

am aut pro indicativo, aut pro conjunctivo ponitur optativus, isque carens per- 
ticula ἄν. Nam quum quid ex recta oratione in ebliquam transfertur, nihil nisi 
Veritas rei tantummodo ut cogitata proponitur, non etiam adjicitur aliqua conditio, 
qualem continet particula ista. 


IIl.—De optativo pro indicative. 


Sunt autem optativi pro indicativo positi quattuor potissimum fomae. Earum 
prima elliptica est, qua tale quid ut λέγει ὅτι iatelligitur. Sophocles Phil. 615. 
εὐθέως 3 ὑπέσχετο 
τὸν ἄνδρ᾽ ᾿Αχαιοῖς τόνδε δηλώσειν ἄγων" 
οἵοντο μέν, μάλισθ᾽ ἑκούσιον λαβών, 
εἰ μὴ θέλοι δ', ἄκοντα. ᾿ 
Thucydides ii, 72, ἀπεκρίναντο αὐτῷ ὅτι ἀδύνατα σφίσιν εἴη ποιεῖν ἃ προκαλεῖ. 


4 
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rat, ἄνευ ᾿Αθηναίων" παῖδες γὰρ σφῶν καὶ γυναῖκες wap’ αὐγοῖς εἴησαν. Xenophon 
Hist. Gr. iil. 2,23. ἀποκριψαμένων δὲ τῶν ᾿Ηλείων ὅτι ob ποιήσαιεν ταῦτα ἐπι- 
ληΐδας γὰρ ἔχοιεν τὰς πόλει. Vide Antiphontem p. 777. et Demosth. p. 1296, 
11. ss. Platonem Symp. p. 202. A. Alia dedit’ Matthie Gr. Gr. §. 529. not. 3. 
' Secunda forma imterrogatione continetur. Odyss, A. 644. 
δύναιτό γε καὶ. τὸ τελέσσαι; ᾿ 
i. 6. pufemne eum adeo hoc ausum esse? Est enim lec forma talis, ut sententiam 
cujuspiam exquirat de eo, quod recta oratione per indicativum dicimus, δύναται 
τοῦτο τελέσαι; De hoc genere bene explicuit Reisigius in commentatione de ἂν 
particula p. 183. seqq. 
Tertia forma ea est, que pro indicativo cum aliis verbis in recta oratione con- 
structo optativum habet. Sophocles Phil. 610. 
‘bs δὴ τά τ᾽ BAN αὐτοῖσι πάντ᾽ ἐθέσπισεν, 
καὶ τἀπὶ Τροίᾳ πέργαμ᾽ ὡς ob μή ποτε 
πέρσοιεν, el μ τόνϑε κείσαντες λόγῳ 
a ἄγοιντο νήσου riod’, ἐφ᾽ ἧς ναίει τανῦν. " 
‘Nam rect orationis erat, ds ob μή ποτε πέρσουσιν, εἰ μὴ ἄγονται. Et hoc quidem 
genere nihil frequentius. Odyss. E. 237. 
, ἦρχε 8 ὁδο 
νήσου ἐπ᾽ ἐσχατιῆς, ὅθι δένδρεα μακρὰ πεφύκει," 
κλήθρη τ᾽ αἴγειρός 7 ἐλάτη τ᾽ ἦν οὐρανομήκης, 
aba πάλαι, περίκηλα, τά of πλώοιεν ἐλαφρῶς. 
Que facile natare crederet. Hoc quidem loco etiam pro conjunctivo recte ora- 
fionis positus videri potest optativus, si quidem, ut supra ostendimus, ab Ho- 
‘merico sermone non abhorret dici ἃ πλώωσιν, id ut sit de consilio dictum, que 
natent; pro ut ea natent. Herodotus i. 31. ὡς δὲ κατὰ τὸν Τέλλον προετρέψατο 6 
Σόλων τὸν Kpotoov, εἴπας πολλά τε καὶ ὄλβια, ἐπηρώτα τίνα δεύτερον μετ᾽ ἐκεῖνον 
Bot, δοκέων πάγχυ δευτερεῖα γῶν οἴσεσθαι. Aristoph. Av. 127. . 
EIT. ποίαν τίν᾽. οὖν ἥδιστ᾽ ἂν οἰκοῖτ᾽ ἂν πόλιν ; 
EY. ὅπου τὰ μέγιστα πράγματ᾽ εἴη τοιαδί" 
ἐπὶ τὴν θύραν μου πρῷ ris ἐλθὼν τῶν φίλων 
4 λέγοι ταδί. 
Quarta forma est, qua quidam putant repetitionem facti per optativom designart : 
ut apud Homerum 1], r, 216. 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε δὴ πολύμητις ἀναΐξειεν ᾿δυσσεύς, 
στάσκεν, ὑπαὶ δὲ ἴδεσκεν. 
et 232. . ; 
πολλάκι μιν ξείνισσεν ἀρηΐφιλος Μενέλαος 
οἴκῳ ἐν ἡμετέρῳ, ὁπότε Ἱξρήτηθεν ἵκοιτο... 
Sed illam opinionem falsam esse, jam δὰ Viger.: p. 909. menui, Non enim alia 
in hoc genere vis est optatiyi, quam ut, quum indicativus ad certum factum 
spectet, id per optativum reddatur ineertum, ita ut: quodcumque de pluribus 
factis cugitate velis indicet. Nam repetitio non potest ullo modo per optativum 
significari, sed inest in verbis quibus ille adjunctus est. Unde fere vel def, vel 
πολλάκις adjicitur, vel verbum primafium natura sua frequentativum est, ut 
στάσωεν, ἴδεσκεν in altero illorum Homeri locorum, innumerabilibusque apad Hero- 
.dotam exemplis, vel denique imperfectum tempus verbi primarii repetitionem 
facti continet. Pro eo presens habet Herodotus 1. 29. ἀπικνέονται és Σάρδις ἀκμα- 
ζούσας πλούτῳ ἄλλοι τε of πάντες ἐκ τῆς Ἑλλάδος σοφισταὶ, ot τοῦτον τὸν χρόνον 
ἐτύγχανον ἐόντες, ὧς ἕκαστος αὐτῶν ἀπικνέοιτο, καὶ δὴ καὶ Σόλων. Quin ne omnino 
quidem rem sepius factam respici necesse est, sed satis est, factum ut cogitatum 
-comaremorari, Sic Lliad. ¥. 494. 
. καὶ δ' ἄλλῳ νεἐμεοᾶτον, ὅτις τοιαῦτά γε ῥέζοι. 
et Od. Ζ. 286. 
καὶ δ᾽ ἄλλῃ νεμεσῶ, ἥτις τοιαῦτά γε peor. 
Quibus in locts βομιεοίοσυϑ in Melet. Cr. p. 122. conjunctivum reponi volebat. At 
recte dictum ῥέξοι, ut in facto quod quis sumat fieri, pro péfer, quod easet de vere 
facto dictum, ‘Péty enim ad futurum refertur, si quis fecerié : quod etsi istis in 
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locis potuit dici, non placuit tamen poéte, eam ob caussam, quod-non de solis 
futuris loquebatur. Sic etiam Sophocles Ant. 666. 
ἀλλ᾽ by πόλια oThoae, τοῦ δὲ χρὴ κλύειν. 

Id do certo dictum, ἔστησε requireret; de eo autem, quem cogites reip. prefectum 
esse, optativum habet. Andocides p. 8ὅ., (154. §. 19. Bekk.) ὑμῖν δὲ οὐκ εἰσὶν 
ἕτεροι ὑφ' ὧν αἰτίαν ἔχοιτε. P. 90. (158. δ. 1.) ὅτι δὲ of ῥήτορες τῷ μὲν ὀνόματε 
τῇς εἰρήνης σνγχωροῦσι, τοῖς δ' ἔργοις ἀφ᾽ ὧν ἡ εἰρήνη γένοιτο ἐναντιοῦνται, τοῦτο 
δὲ οὐ πάντες αἰσθάνεσθε. Demosthenes p. 1214. init. ἐξ ὧν τίνα οὐκ οἴεσθε, ὦ 
ἄνδρες δικασταὶ, τοῖς στρατιώταις ἀθυμίαν ἐμπεσεῖν; πόσην δέ μοι μετὰ ταῦτα 
ἀπόλειψιν γενέσθαι πάλιν, τῶν ἀρχαίων ναυτῶν ταλαιπωρουμένων μὲν πολλά, wpe- 
λουμένων δὲ βραχέα, ὅσα ἐγὼ δυναίμην ἑκάστῳ δανειζύμενος ἐπαρκέσαι πρὸς ᾧ 
πρότερον εἶχον παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ, ἐπεὶ ὅ γε στρατηγὸς οὐδὲ τὸ ἐφ᾽ ἡμέραν αὑτοῖς τροφὴν 
διαρκῆ ἐδίδου ; 

Ex his facile indicari potest, quomodo illi sint loci intelligendi, in quibus opta- 
tivus cum presente vel futuro verbi primarii conjunctus est. Apertissima enim 
hojus constructionis ratio est, simulatque optativum cum indicative commutaveris. 


Ut Iliad. A. 262. 
σὸν δὲ πλεῖον δέπας αἰεὶ 
ἕστηχ᾽, Gowep ἐμοί, πιέειν, ὅτε θυμὸς ἀνώγοι. 


πρώτω γὰρ καὶ δαιτὸς ἀκονάζεσθον ἐμεῖο, 
ὁππότε δαῖτα γέρουσιν ἐφοπλίζοιμεν ᾿Αχαιοί. 
Id de vere factis diceretur ἀγώγει εἰ ἐφοπλίζομεν, de quocumque facto autem, 
quod mente et cogitatione concipias, per optativam profertur. Quod si conjuncti- 
vos posueris, ad sola ea, que posthac eventura sint, referetur. Od. Q. 253. 
τοιούτῳ δὲ ἔοικας, ἐπὶ λούσαιτο φάγοι τε. 
Id de certo facto dictum, esse debebat ἐπεὶ ἐλούσατο καὶ ἔφαγεν: de futuro autem, 
ἐπεὶ λούσηται φάγῃ re. v. 342. 
ἔνθα 8 ἄνα σταφυλαὶ παντοῖαι ἔασιν, 
ὁππότε δὴ Διὸς ὧραι ἐπιβρίσειαν ὕπερθεν. 
Si id-quod vere fieret indicare voluisset, dixisset ἐπιβρίθουσιν : si futura, ἐπιβρίσω- 
ow. Nunc vero optativo usus aoristi, preterita respicit, non ea tamen certa, quod 
esset ἐπέβρισαν, sed quecumque tibi cogitare libent: unde conjicere potes, quod 
antehac factum sit, etiam nunc fieri et posthac futurum esse. 

Caterum ut sexpe epici veteres particulis ἂν et «tv utuntur, ubi recentior usus lis 
particulis abstinet, ita etiam hoc in genere eas interdum preter necessitatem ad- 
dunt, ut Iliad. I. 524. 

οὕτω καὶ τῶν πρόσθεν ἐπευθόμεθα κλέα ἀνδρῶν 
ἡρώων, ὅτε κέν τιν᾽ ἐκιζάφελος χόλος Tor. 


343. 


ITI,.—De optativo pro conjunctivo.- 


Srquitur alterom genus orationis oblique, quod optativum continet pro recte 
orationis conjunctivo positum, et primo quidem sine particula ἄν. Ad hoc genus 
primo pertinet illa optativi ratio, que ex particulis finalibus pendet. Nam 
ἐποίησα, ποιῶ, ποιήσω, ὅπως γένηται quim sic dicatur, ut eventus significetur 
futurus esse, facile est ad intelligendum, recte ita dici ubique, ubi ea indicare 
volumus, que utrum eveniant an non, experientia simus cognituri. Id ubi princi- 
pale verbum presentis vel futuri temporis est, necessario se ita habet, quia qua 
ex 60 pendent non possunt non futura esse. Sed illud verbum si est prateriti 
‘temporis, effectus aut instat adhuc, aut jam preteriit. Si instat, eadem est con- 
jonctivi necessitas, que in re presente et futura. Ut si quis venisse se dicat, ut 
nunc verba faciat, is dicet ἦλθον ἵνα λέγω. Nondum enim fecit quod in animo 
habebat quum veniret, sed est nunc demum facturus. Sed si et.venit et quam 
.volebat orationem habuit, ita dicet, ἦλθον ἵνα λέγοιμι, non quo se jam habuisse 
‘orationem significet, sed ut consilium tantum, quo venerat, indicet, non autem se 
nunc demum exsequuturum esse iJlud consilium innuat. Exemplis in re tritissima 
non opusest. Sed unum tamen afferam, quod singulari modo conformatum est. 
Odyss. Δ. 472. 
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ἀλλὰ pda’ ὥφελλες Ait τ᾿ ἄλλοισίν τε θεοῖσιν 
ῥέξας ἱερὰ xan’ ἀναβαινέμεν, ὄφρα τάχιστα 
σὴν ἐς πατρίδ᾽ ἵκοιο. 
Exspectes hic, ut in irrito consilio, ἵκεο, wt venisses: non venit enim: sed dixit 
ἵκοιο, non spectans quid evenerit, sed quo consilio res debuerit suscipi. Quod si 
ἵκηαι dixisset, adhuc rediturum significaret. Eodem modo etiam presens et futu- 
rum verbi primarii optativo junguntur, ubi de solo consilio sermo est: quod quum 
fit, ea ratione loquendi significamus, eventum non comprobatum iri facto. Aliter 
enim conjunctivo uteremur. Id pulcre perspexit Reisigius in Comm. cr. ad Cd. 
Col. p. 168. seqq. quem tamen in loco Electra Euripidee v. 57. 5664. falli mihi vi- 
deri, ad Sophoclis El. 57. dixi, In hujusmodi igitur exemplis optativus manifesto 
sic usurpatur, ut solo consilio indicando effectionem non sequuturam arguat. Est 
vero etiam, ubi utrique mofo locus est, prouti rem animo concipias, ut Iliad. X. 
348. - 
ὡς οὐκ ἔσθ᾽, bs σῆς γε κύνας κεφαλῆς ἀπαλάλκοι. 
Eurip. Alc, 58. 
ἔστ᾽ οὖν ὅπως "ΑλκηστιΞ εἰς γῆρας μόλοι 5 
Quibus in locis conjunctivi significaturi essent, qui arcere reperiatur ; ut reperia- 
tur ad senectutem pervenire: optativi autem hec vis est, qui puéetur arcere ; ut 
putetur ad senectutem pervenire. Vide ad Soph. Aj. 1200. ᾿ 
Sic etiam cum voculis conditionalibus. Iliad. P. 7. ͵ 
πρόσθε δέ οἱ δόρυ τ᾽ ἔσχε καὶ ἀσπίδα πάντοσ᾽ ἐΐσην, 
τὸν wrdueva: μεμαώς, ὅστις τοῦ Ὑ᾽ ἀντίος ἔλθοι. 


Od. A. 287. 
οὐδέ τι Νηλεὺς 
τῷ ἐδίδουν, ὃς μὴ ἕλικας βόας εὐρυμετώπους 
v1 . ἐκ φυλάκης ἐλάσειε βίης ᾿Ιφικληείης. 
. 138. 


ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε δὴ κοίτοιο καὶ ὕπνον μιμνήσκοιτο, 

ἢ μὲν δέμνι᾽ ἄνωγεν ὑποστορέσαι δμωῇσιν. 
Nam recta oratione hee sic dicerentur: κτενῶ, ὅστις ἀντίον ἔλθῃ οὗ δώσω, bs μὴ 
ἀλάσῃ" ὑποστορέσατε, ὅτε κοίτου μιμνήσκηται. Magis ambiguum hoc est Od, T. 
&10. 

καὶ γὰρ δὴ κοίτοιο τάχ᾽ ἡδέος ἔσσεται ὥρη, 

ὅντινά γ᾽ ὕπνος ἕλοι γλυκερός. 
Neque enim mirer, si quis hic conjunctivum exspectet. Sed quum addat Pene- 
lope, se non posse dormire, facile intelligitur eam per optativum hoc dicere, qut 
se putet dormiturum esse. Eodem modo Iliad. I’. 299. 

ὁππότεροι πρότεροι ὑπὲρ ὅρκια πημήνειαν, 

ὧδέ σφ᾽ ἐγκέφαλος χαμάδις ῥέοι, ὡς ὅδε olvos. 
Atque ita dicturus erat, etiam si non ῥέοι, sed’ ῥεΐτω posuisset. Nam si πημή- 
νωσι dixisset, futurum esse indicaret, ut alterutri sacramentum viclarent: nunc 
vero optativum posnit, ut-diceret, si quem putemus perjurum fore. Ob eamdem 
caussam Demosthenes in Timocr. p. 747, 13. dixit: καὶ ἐπαρῶμαι ἐξώλειαν ἑαυτῷ 
καὶ οἰκίᾳ τῇ ἑαντοῦ, εἴ τι τούτων παραβαίνοιμι. Nam si ἣν παραβῶ dixisset, falsu- 
ras fidem videretur. 

Sepissime pro recte orationis conjunctivo ponitur optativus, si verbum prin- 
cipale eum modum habet. Nec mirum. Nam ubi summa sententia ut sola 
cogitatione comprehensa enunciatur, eadem solet etiam partium ejus conditio esse. 
Odyss. r. 346. . 
Ζεὺς roy’ ἀλεξήσειε καὶ ἀθάνατοι θεοὶ ἄλλοι, 
ds ὑμεῖς wap’ ἐμεῖο θοὴν ἐπὶ νῆα κίοιτε. 

De en ratione dizi ad Soph. Aj. 904. 1200. Sic Homerus Iliad. E. 212. 

εἰ δέ xe νοστήσω καὶ ἐσόψομαι ὀφθαλμοῖσιν 

πατρίδ᾽ ἐμὴν ἄλοχόν τε καὶ ὑψερεφὲς μέγα δῶμα, 

αὐτίκ᾽ ἔπειτ᾽ π᾿ ἐμεῖο κάρη τάμοι ἀλλότριος φώς, 

εἰ μὴ ὀγὼ τάδε τόξα φαεινῷ ἐν πυρὶ θείην. 7 
-Exepectes hic θείῳ, quia asseverat. Et potuerat itadicere. Nam duobus modis 
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hoc proferri licebat, aut recta oratione, ut votuny ex conditione penderet, εἰ μὴ 
ἂν πυρὶ θείω" si non cremavero, dispeream; aut obliqua, ut conditio ex voto, 
tamquam pars ejus, penderet, peream, nisi cremaverim, i.e. si fore putem, wt 
non comburam. ‘Sic Aristophanes in Pace 1072. - 
. ἐξώλης ἀπόλοϊ, εἰ μὴ παύσαιο βακίζων». ᾿ 
i.e, dispereas, si te non destiturum putem. Vide eumdem Eq, 694. Contra in 
sententia finali non licuit conjunctivum ponere Sophocli Phil. 524. 
θυμὸν γένοιτο χειρὶ πληρῶσαί ποτε, 
ἵν᾽ αἱ Μυκῆναι γνοῖεν, ἡ Σπάρτη θ᾽, ὅτι 

χὴ Σκῦρος ἀνδρῶν ἀλκίμων μήτηρ ἔφυ. ΝΣ 
Nam si esset conjunctivo usus, sic loqueretur, ut qui voti se compotem futurum 
non dubitaret. fadem ratio est horum verborum Od, ΒΕ. 402. 

ξεῖν᾽, οὕτω γάρ κέν μοι ἐὐκλείη τ᾽ dperh τε 

εἴη ἐπ᾽ ἀνθρώπους ἅμα 7’ αὐτίκα καὶ μετέπειτα, 

ὅς σ᾽ dred ἐς κλισίην ἄγαγον καὶ ξείγια δῶκα, . 

αὖτις δὲ κτείναιμι, φίλον δ᾽ ἄπο θυμὸν ἑλοίμην. 
Alia optativi ex optativo principali pendentis exempla cum pronomine relativo 
vide Iliad. M. 228. N, 118, 322. 344. H. 92. Odyas. A. 47. 229, B, 886. (Π. 386.) 
A. 222. @. 240. cum Bre Iliad. Φ. 429. Od. E. 189. 1. 338. A. 874. M. 106. 114. 
®. 116. ¥. 185. cum ὁπότε 2. 147. Non est tamen ita constans hic usus, ut non 
aliquando in orationem rectam redeat constructio. Ita Odyss. I’. 318. 

xdivos yap νέον ἄλλοθεν εἰλήλαυθεν 

ἐκ τῶν ἀνθρώπων, ὅθεν οὗὖκ ἕλποιτό γε θυμῷ -. 
ἐλθέμεν, ὅντινα πρῶτον ἀποσφήλωσιν ἄελλαι. ΝΞ 


τί κεν ῥέξειε καὶ ΚΆλος, 
. ὁππότ᾽ ἀνὴρ τοιοῦτος, ἔχων μελεδήματα θυμῷ, 
αἰτίξζῃ ; χαλεπόν κεν ἀνήνασθαι δόσιν εἴη. ‘ 
Huic tamen loco nibij tribuerim, in quo tanto facilios airfgg scribi possit, quod 
etiam airffe: scriptum invenitur. 


IV.—De optative cum ἂν pro conjunctive cum ἄν. 


Murarvr autem non solum is conjunctivus, qui caret particula ἄν, in optativum, 
sed etiam qui adjunctam habet eam particulam. Od. N. 416..ut quidem cum cod, 
Harl. in postrema ed. dedit Wolfius: 

. ᾧχετο πευσόμενος μετὰ σὺν κλέος, ἥν που ἔτ᾽ ays. ᾿ ΝΝ 
Nam recta oratio foret, πεύθομαι ἥν που ἔτ᾽ ἧς. Quod ai, ut vulgo, εἴ που ἔτ᾽ εἴης 
scribitur, erit id recta oratione, πεύθαμαι εἴ που ἔτ᾽ εἶ. Iliad. Β. 497. 

στεῦτο yap εὐχόμενος νικησέμεν, εἴπερ dy αὐταὶ ᾿ 
Μοῦσαι ἀείδοιεν. ᾿ 
Nam recta oratio est, νικήσω, ἥνπερ αὑταὶ Μοῦσαι ἀείδωσιν. 
1. 804. yov γάρ χ᾽ “Exrop’ ἕλοις, ἐπεὶ dy μάλα τοι σχεδὸν ἔλθοι. . 
Vide T. 208. Ω. 227. Od. Β. 106. (T. 160.) 4. 222. Η. 815. Π, 892. (Φ, 162.) 
Aristoph. Eq. 1056. ; ᾿ 
καί κε γυνὴ φέροι ἄχθος, ὀπεί κεν ἀνὴρ ἀναθείῃ. 


Neque hoc epicis proprium est, sed commune Grecis omnibus, Aischylus Pers. 


450. 

ἐνταῦθα πέμπει τοὐσδ᾽, ὅπως, ὅταν νεῶν . ᾿ 

φθαρέντες ἐχθροὶ νῆσον ἐκσωζοίατ., ,, . a 

κτείνοιεν εὐχείρωτον Ἑλλήνων ὑτρῶτόν. . ΝΣ . 
Demosthenes ad Onetor. Ὁ. 865, 32: dor’ ἐκ cv  γιγγομένων οὐκ ἔσθ᾽ ὅστις οὐχ 
ἡγεῖτο τῶν εἰδότων δίκην με. λήψεσθαι wap’ αὐτῶν, ἐπειδὰν» τάχιστα ἀνὴρ εἶναι δοκι- 
μασθείην. Geminus buic logus‘est in orat. in Aphobum p. 814, 18. κἀκείνῳ μὲν 
ἔδωκεν ἐκ τῶν ἐμῶν ἑβδομήκοντα μνᾷ5 καρπώσασθαι τοσοῦτον χρόνον, ἕως ἂν ἐγὼ 
ἀνὴρ εἶναι δοκιμασθείην, Sed ibi Bekkerus delevit ἄν, aliquot .codd. auctoritate. | 
Servavit autem libris omnibus firmatum in Platonis Phedone p. 101. D. ef δέ τις 
αὐτῆς τῆς ὑποθέσεως ἔχοιτο, χαίρειν δῴῃς ἂν καὶ οὐκ ἀποκρίναιο, ἕως ἂν τὰ ἀπ᾿ ἐκείνης 
ὁρμηθέντα σκέψαια εἴ σοι ἀλλήλφι: ξυμφωνεῖ ἣ διαφωνεῖ ; etsi mox δοάξῃι in loco ὅῳς 


Δ. 649. 
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-sine ἂν junctum est optativo. Thucyd. viii. 64, καὶ ἐψηφίσαντο πλεύσαντα τὸν Πείσ- 
avdpoy καὶ δέκα ἄνδρας μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ πράσσειν ὅπῃ ἂν αὐτοῖς δοκοίη ἄριστα ἕξεικ. 
. Duo idi cod. omitinnt ἄν. Plures omittunt in his viii. 68. καὶ ἐκ πλείστου ἐπι- 
μεληθεὶς ᾿Α»τιφῶν ἦν, ἀνὴρ ᾿Αθηναίων τῶν καθ᾽ ἑαντὸν ἀρετῇ τε οὐδενὸς ὕστερος, καὶ 
κράτιστος ἐνθυμηθῆναι γενόμενος, καὶ ἃ ἂν γνοίη εἰπεῖν. Duo ibi ςοἀά, καὶ ἂν ἃ 
-yvoly εἰπεῖν. Antiphon p. 722. (59. δ. 84.) οὗτοι δὲ θάνατον τῷ μηνυτῇ Thy 
δωρεὰν ἀκέδοσαν, ἀπαγορευόντων τῶν φίλων τῶν ἐμῶν μὴ ἀποκτείνειν τὸν ἄνδρᾳ πρὶν 
-Ἂν ἐγὼ ἔλθοιμι. Xenophon de rep, Lac. i. 8. εἰ δέ τις αὖ γυναικὶ μὲν συνοικεῖν μὴ 
"βούλοιτο, τέκνων δὲ ἀξιολόγων ἐπιθυμοίη, καὶ τούτῳ νόμον ἐποίησεν, ἥντινα ἂν εὔτε- 
avov καὶ γενναίαν ὁρῴη, πείσαντα τὸν ἔχοντα, ἐκ ταύτης τεκνοποιεῖσθαι. Non recte 
-puto Heindorfiam ejici voluisse ty. Nec δοκῇ scripserim cum L. Dindorfio in 
ejusdem Libri c. 2, 11. ὅκα: δὲ and εἰ παιδανόμος ἀπέλθαι, ἔρημοί ποτε of παῖδες εἶεν 
ἄρχοντον, ἐποίησε τὸν del παρόντα τῶν πολιτῶν κύριον εἶναι καὶ ἐπιστάτην τοῖς παι- 
oly ὅ τι ἂν ἀγαθὸν» δοκοίη εἶναι. ες . . oa. 
Parum docta est Thome M. adnotatio p. 267. τὸ δὲ ἐάν, τὸ ἄν, τὸ ay, καὶ τὸ ἥν, 
καὶ τὸ ὅταν ἀεὶ μετὰ ὑποτακτικοῦ παρὰ ταῖς ἀκριβεστέροις" εἰ γὰρ καὶ εὕρηται ἅπαξ 
παρὰ Θουκυδίδῃ ἐν τῇ τρίτῃ, ἥν τε καὶ ἔχοντές τι ξυγγνώμη: εἶεν, καὶ παρὰ Λου;- 
κιανῷ ἐν. τοῖς ᾿Αληθινοῖς, ἐὰν καταχθείημεν εἰς τὰς νήσους, καὶ αὖθις ἐν τῷ Βίων 
᾿πράσεις, καὶ ταῦτα ἣν ἐθελήσειεν ἀποδόσθαι οὑτοσί, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ δεῖ ζηλοῦν τὸ ἅπαξ ῥηθέρ. 
‘Nam in posteriore Luciani loco corruptis libris usus est. -Recte legitur hodie ip 
Vitarum auctione s..11. T. 1. p. 551. ναύτης δ᾽ ἂν ἴσως ἢ κηπωρὸς ἂν καιρῷ γένριο; 
καὶ ταῦτα, ἣν ἐθέλῃ σε ἀποδόσθαι οὑτοσὶ τὸ μέγιστον δύ᾽ ὀβολῶν. In altero autem 
loco, Vere Hist. ii. 29. etsi hodie gcriptum videmus ἕν᾽ εἰ, tamen recte se habet quod 
prebent codd. Gort. et Aug. ἵν᾽ ἐάν, conveniens orationi oblique. Verba sant; 
συνέπεμψε δέ μοι ὃ Ῥαδάμανθυς τὸν πορθμέα Ναύπλιον, iy’, ἐὰν καταχθείημεν és τὰς 
νήσους, μηδεὶς ἡμᾶς cvAAdBor. Quo pacto idem loquutus est in Timone c. 89. T. ]. 
. 151. τί γὰρ ἂν καὶ πάθοι τις, ὁπόταν οἱ θεοὶ βιάξοιντο; Major est, de Thucydidis 
0C0, iii. 44, dubitatio: ἥν τε γὰρ ἀποφήνω πάνν ἀδικοῦντας avrats, ob διὰ τοῦτο καὶ 
ἀποκτεῖναι κελεύσω" ἥν. τε καὶ ἔχοντές τι ξυγγνώμης εἶεν, εἰ τῇ πόλε; μὴ ἀγαθὸν φαί- 
vorro. Quattuor ibi codd, apud Bekkerum εἴτε, que videtur grammaticorum cor- 
rectio esse. Tractatus est hic locus a multis, a me ipso ad Viger. p. §22. Neque, 
opinor, debebam ab sententia ibi proposita recedere in diss. de preceptis quibusdam 
Atticistarum p. 16. Nibil est enim, quod accommodatius iili loco sit, qaam εἶεν pro 
apodosi esse, ut ad ἔχοντες ex precedentibus intelligatur ἀδικῶσιν. De εἶεν vide 
Bekkeri Anecd. p.248, 24. οἱ Timi Lex. Platip.94. In ectava antem libro c. 2%. 
-quom vulgo legatur, ds τέχιστα δὲ ἐκέλευε---ἀτοπλεῖν ἐς Σάμον, κἀκεῖθεν ἤδη ξυνας 
γαγόντας πάσας τὰς ναῦς, τοὺς ἐπίπλους, ἤν πον καιρὸς εἴη, ποιεῖσθαι" etsi propter 
Orationem gbliquam ferri potest optativas, quem sic defendit Poppo vol. i. p. 144. 
tamen, nisi gravior aliqua caussa accedat, conjunctivum preferri in tali additamentp 
ow alii, tum Thacydides consueverunt, sicut in Hlo ipso capite paullo superiys 
» ἡσσηθῶσι posuit. i ue ἢ ὁ cod. Vat, neacio an recte dederit Bekkerus. Ne- 
que apad Xenophontem Cyrop. iv. 2, 6. recte legi puto, at δὲ ἀπεκρίναντο ὅτι κἂγ 
αὔριον ἕωθεν εὔζωνοι xopebowro καταλήψοιντο : ubi Guelf. et Par. καὶ ἤν. Qui 
locus est ejusmodi, ut permirum sit, ni verum sit usitatissimum illad κἂν αὔριον 
εἰ ἕωθεν εὔζωνοι xopebowro, quod Schneiderus canjecit. Verum si quibysdam in 
exemplis non recte optativus locum tenet conjunctivi, in aliis tamen vel aperte 
preestat, vel saltem offensione caret. Sic apnd Xenophontem in Cyrop. i. 6, 22. 
καὶ οἱ δὴ πείσαις ἐπαινεῖν τέ σε πολλούς, ὅπως δόξαν λάβρις, καὶ κατασκευὰς καλὰς 
dy ἑκάστῳ αὐτῶν κτήσαιο, ἄρτι τε ἐδηκατηκὼ: εἴης Ax, καὶ ὀλίγῳ ὕστερον, ὅπου ἂν 
πεῖρα» δοίης, ἐξεληλεγμένος ἂν προσέτι καὶ ἁλάξων φαίνοιο. Quem locum non recte 
‘ititerpretatus est Reisigius p. 111. Nec, quod ille putat, dici hic potuit εἰ πεῦραν 
ἂν δοίης. Alio modo erravit Heindorfius, qui, visi dy deleatur, δῷς seribendum 
pensuit.. At in re ficta et nonnisi cogitando sumpta ὅτου ἂν. δῷς, quod ad expe; 
rientiam refertur, locum non habet. Apte affert ibi Poppo Mem. 8. i. 2, 6. τοὺς δὲ 
λαμβάνοντας τῆς ὁμιλίας μισθὸν ἱστὰς ἑαυτῶν ἀπεκάλει, διὰ τὸ ἀναγκαῖον 
αὐτοῖς εἶναι διαλέγεσθαι παρ᾽ ὧν ἂν λάβοιεν τὸν μιαθόν. 1. Θ. non tis a quibus acce- 
pissent pecuniam, ut si omisisset ἄν, sed a guibuscumque accepissent. Cyrop. v. 5, 
1. ἐπεὶ δὲ ταῦτα διεπέπρακτο, πέμπει πρὸς Kuakdpy καὶ ἐπέστελλεν αὐτῷ ἥκειν ἐπὶ 
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τὸ σγρατόπεδον, ὕπω: περί τε τῶν φρουρίων ὧν εἰλήφεσαν βουλεύσαιντε ὅ τι χρήσαιν- 
το, καὶ θεασάμενος τὸ στράτευμα καὶ περὶ τῶν ἄλλων σύμβουλος γίγνοιτο ὅ τι ἂν 
δοκοίη ἐκ τούτου πράττειν. Saspectum hic quidam habent ἄν, omissum in cod. 
Alt. At recte se habet. Nam uti dicit 3 τι ἀρήσαιντο, quia re in presens tempus 
translata dicendum erat ὅπως βουλεύσωνται ὅ τι χρήσωνται, ita scripsit ὅ τι ἂν δο- 
κοίη, quia id erat ὅπωΞ σύμβονλος γένηται ὅ τι ἂν δοκῇ πράττειν. vii. δ, 49. ἐλογιζό- 
μὴν εἰ ταῦτα προθύμως σοι συλλάβοιμι, ὧν οἰκεῖός τε σοι ἐσοίμην καὶ ἐξέσοιτό poe 
διαλέγεσθαί σοι ὁπόσον ἂν χρόνον βουλοίμην. viii. 8, 48. ὃ δ᾽ αὖ ἐνόμιζε μακαριώ- 
τατος εἶναι, ὅτι ἐπίτροπον ἕξοι σχολὴ» παρέχοντα πράττειν ὅ τι ἂν αὐτῷ ἡδὺ εἴη. 
Sed in eodem capite 6. 38. quod legitur de agello, ὅτι γὰρ ἃ» λάβοι σπέρμα, κα- 
λῶς καὶ δικαίως ἀπεδίδου αὑτό τε καὶ τόκον οὐδέν τι πολύν, in eo tollendum ὅν. 
Non est enim id ex ὅ τι ἂν λάβῃ, sed ex ὅ τι ἔλαβεν in optativum conversum. 
Alia optativi in obliqua oratione pro conjunctivo positi exempla cum ὃ ἃ» vide apud 
Herodot, i. 119. Demosth. p. 518, 18. sed utroque loco alii libri conjunctivum 
prebent ; cum § τι ἂν apud Herodot. i. 119. cum ὅσος fy vi. 44. cum ὡς dy simul- 
atque significante i. 196. Epicur. epist. p. 21. §. 44. ed. Schneid. cum πρὶν ἂν 
apud Xenopb. Hist. Gr. ii. 8, 48. 4, 18. 

Apparet ex his, reprebensione vacuum ease usum optativi pro conjunctivo, ad- 
juncta particula ἄν. Ex quo colligi poseet, eamdem etiam particularum ds ἂν et 
ὅπως: ἂν rationem esse. Atque aped epicos quidem et Herodotum he particules 
sepius oblique orationis optativum adjectum habent. Odyss. ©. 20. 

καί μιν epoy καὶ πάσσονα θῆκεν ἰδέσθαι, 
ὅς κεν ἐσσι φίλος πάντεσσι γέφοιτο. 


ὥτρυν᾽, ὡς ἂν wipva κατὰ μνηστῆρας: ἀγείροι. 
Magis ut posse significetur, Ω. 80. 
? αὑτοῖσι δ' Paik μόγαν καὶ ἀμύμονα τύμβον 
χεύαμεν ᾿Αργείων ἱερὸς στρατὸς αἰχμητάων 
ἀκτῇ ὀπὶ προὐχούσῃ, ἐπὶ πλατεῖ Ἑλλησπόντῳ 
ὅς κεν τηλεφανὴς ἐκ ποντόφιν ἀνδράσιν εἴη 
Tots, of νὺν t, καὶ ot μετόπισθεν ἔσονται. 
ef. 882. σὺ δέ pe προΐεις καὶ πότνια μήτηρ 
ds πατέρ᾽ Αὐτόλυκον μητρὸς φίλον, bpp’ ἂν ἑλοίμην 
δῶρα, τὰ δεῦρο μολών por ὑπέσχετο καὶ κατ΄ ev. 
‘Herodotus i. 153. 4 δὲ πορφύρεόν τε εἶμα περιβαλόμενος, ὡς ἂν πυνθανόμενοι πλεῖστοι 
συνέλθοιεν Σπαρτιητέων, καὶ καταστάς, ἔλεγε πολλά, τιμωρέειν δαυτοῖσι χρήζων. 
ν. 37. καὶ πρῶτα μὲν λόγῳ μοτεὶς τὴν τυραννίδα, ἰσονομίην ἐποίησε τῇ Μιλήτῳ, ὡς 
dy ἑκόντες αὑτῷ οἱ Μιλήσιοι συνακισταιάτο. ix. 22. μαθόντες δὲ τὸ γεγονός, διακε- 
Ἀευσάμενοι ἤλαυνον τοὺς ἵππους πάντες, ὧς ἂν τόν γε νεκρὸν ἀνελοίατο. ix. δ]. με- 
τακινέεσθαί τε ἐδόκει τότε, ἐπεὰν τῆς νυκτὸς ἦ δευτέρη φυλακή, ds ἂν μὴ ἰδοίατο of 
Πέρσαε ἑξορμεωμένους, καὶ σφεας ὁπόμενοι ταράσσοιεν οἱ ἱππόται. ἱ. 1δ. ποιῆσαι δὲ 
ὧδε" ἄνωθεν τοῦ στρατοκέδου ἀρξάμενον, διώρυχα βαθέην ὀρύσσειν, ἄγοντα μηνοει- 
δέα, ὅκως ἂν τὸ στρατόπεδον ἱδρυμένον κατὰ νώτου λάβοι ταύτη κατὰ τὴν διώρυχα 
ἐκτραπόμενος ἐκ τῶν ἀρχαίων ῥεέθρων, καὶ abris παραμειβόμενος τὸ στρατύπεδον és 
τὰ ἀρχαῖα ἐσβάλλοι. i. 91. προθυμεομένον δὲ τοῦ Λοξίεω ὅκως ἂν κατὰ τοὺς παῖδας 
τοὺς Κροίσου γένοιτο τὸ δαρδέων πάθος, καὶ μὴ κατ᾽ αὐτὸν ἹΚροῖσον, οὖκ οἷόν τε ἐγέ- 
vero παραγαγεῖν Μοίρας. ἷἱ. 110. κελεύει σε᾿᾿Αστυάγης τὸ καιδίον τοῦτο λαβόντα 
θεῖναι ἐς τὸ ἐρημότατον τῶν οὐρέων, ὅκω: dy τάχιστα διαφθαρείη. , ii. 126. καὶ τοῦ 
ἐσιόντος πρὸς αὐτὴν ἑκάστου δέεσθαι, ὅκως ἃ» αὐτῇ ἕνα λίθον ἐν τοῖσι ἔργοισι δω- 
Ρέοιτο. iii. 44. Πολυκράτης δὲ πέμψας παρὰ Καμβύσεα τὸν Κύρον, συλλέγοντα 
στρατὺν ἐπ᾿ Αἴγυπτον, ἐδεήθη ὅκως ἂν καὶ παρ᾽ ἑαυτὸν πόμψας ἐς y δέοιτο στρα» 
τοῦ. ν. 98. ὡς δὲ οὗ κατήλαβον, ἐπηγγέλλοντο ἐς τὴν Χίον τοῖσι Παίοσι, ὅκως ἂν 
ὀπίσω ἀπέλθοιεν. viii. 18. ἐποιέετο δὲ πᾶν ὑπὸ θεοῦ ὅκως dy ἐξισωθείη τῷ Ἑλληνικῷ 
7d Περσικόν, μηδὲ πολλῷ πλέον ef. Pindar. ΟἹ. vii. 71. 
τότε καὶ φανυσίμβροτος δαι- 
μων Ὑπεριονίδας. μέλλον ἔντει- 
λεν φυλάξασθαι xpéos 
παισὶν φίλοις , 


P. 862. 
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ὡς ἂν θεᾷ πρῶτοι κτίσαιεν 

βωμὸν ἐναργέα καὶ σε- 

pray θυσίαν θέμενοι, 

“πατρί τε θυμὸν ἰάναιεν κόρᾳ τ᾽ ἐγ- 
χειβρόμφ. 


Δία τοι ξένιον μέγαν αἰδοῦμαι 
τὸν τάδε πράξαντ᾽, ἐπ᾿ ᾿Αλεξάνδρῳ, 
He shih πάλαι T ἔν ὅπως ἂν 
μῆτε πρὸ καιροῦ, μήθ' ὑπὲρ ἄστρων, 
᾿ Banos ἡλίθιον σκήψειεν. aid 
Xenophon Hist. Gr. iv. 8, 16. λάθρα γε μέντοι ἔδωκε χρήματα ᾿Αν»ταλκίδᾳ, Saws 
ἂν πληρωθέντος ναυτικοῦ ὑπὸ Λακεδαιμονίων ofre ᾿Αθηναῖοι καὶ of σύμμαχοι αὐτῶν 
μᾶλλον τῆς εἰρήνης προεδέοιντο. Et §. 380. ὅπως δ' ἂν καὶ ἐκεῖ ἐῤῥωμενέστατον vd 
στράτευμα ποιήσαιντο, δὲ ἄλλων τε πόλεων ἠργυρολόγει Kal. εἰς "Ασπενδον ἀφικό- 
μενοι ὡρμίσατο ἐς τὸν Εὐρυμέδοντα ποταμόν. Andocides p. 124. (180. §. 38.) ἐκ 
ταύτης γὰρ παιδοποιεῖται τῆς γυναικός, ἣν ἀντ᾽ ἐλευθέρας δούλην κατέστησε, καὶ ἧς 
τὸν πατέρα καὶ τοὺς προσήκοντας ἀπέκτεινε, καὶ ἧς τὴν πόλιν ἀνάστατον πεποίηκεν, 
‘Gs ἂν μάλιστα τὸν υἱὸν ἐχθρὸν ἑαυτῷ καὶ τῇ πόλει ποιήσει. Demosthenes p. 74, 
24. ds δ' ἂν ἐξετασθείη μάλιστ᾽ ἀκριβῶς, μὴ γένοιτο. Que ibi Schaferus attulit, 
habent [116 quidem optativum pro conjunctivo, sed sine ἅν. Corrigendus videtur in 
hoc genere Andocides p. 88. (124. §. 79.) apud quem e verbjs Πατροκλείδης εἶπεν 
pendent hac : εἰ δὲ μή, ἔνοχον εἶναι τὸν παραβαίνοντα ταῦτα ἐν αὐτοῖς ἂν οἷσπερ of 
ἐξ ᾿Αρείου πάγου φεύγοντες, ὅπως ἂν ὧς πιστότατα ἔχοι ᾿Αθηναίοις καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τὸν 
λοιπὸν χρόνον. Aptior enim hic omnino conjunctivus est. 
De illa particularum finaliuam cum opfativo et particula ἂν constructione, que 
refertur ad eum finem, ut quid possit fieri, infra explicabitur. . 


V.—De optativo recta orationis sine ἄν. 


Vento nunc ad eum optativi usum, quem supra dixi recte orationis speciem 
habere, quod eo nostra ipsorum cogitata sic enunciamus, ut non distinguamus 
cogitantem ab loqueate. Habet is autem ipse per se quattuor formas: nam vel 
-optantis est, vel jubentis, vel volentis, vel opinantis. 

Atque optatio natura sua nibil est nisi cogitatio rei, quam, quum non sit, esse 
cupimus. Ea necessario caret particula ἄν, quia quod optamus tantum abest ut 
conditione aliqua restringi velimus, ut ipsum habeamus pro conditione, qua im- 
pleta bene nobis fore speremus. Unde multz optationes etiam cum particula 
conditionali proferuntur: εἰ μοι ξυνείη φέροντι μοῖρα τὰν εὔσεπτον ἄγνειαν λόγων 

ve πάντων. 1. 6. δὲ ἰὰ fiat, bene mihi sit. Idem est εἴθε, ortum ex εἰ θεέ. 
-Plerumque autem sine particula conditionali: ἁδόντα δ᾽ εἴη pe τοῖς ἀγαθοῖς dus- 
λεῖν. Qualia sic puta dici: Liceat mihi (i.e. sumo licere) bonorum consuctudine 
Srui: tum bene sit. Sed hoc totum genus, quod optatione continetur, tam planum 
eat, ut non opus sit exemplis, Unum tamen afferam, quod in eo tectius recondita 
-latet optatio. Achilles Iliad. ¥. 150. Spercheum alloquens, cui comam aluerat, 
quam nunc Patroclo eat consecraturus, ita loquitur : 
ἀλλ᾽ ὀπεὶ ob νέομαί γε φίλην és πατρίδα γαῖαν, 
ἥρωϊ κόμην ὁπάσαιμι φέρεσθαι. ; 
Optat enim ut per Spercheum sibi liceat, quam huic nutriverat comam, dicare 
Patroclo. Quamquam id etiam velim dare dicas. Illud tamen tenendum est, epi- 
‘cos veteres, gui liberius particula κὲν utuntur, ne in optando quidem ea prorsus 
abstinuisse. Ita in optativo conditionali Hom. hb. Apoll. 51. 
Δῆλ᾽, εἰ γάρ κ᾽ ἐθέλοις Bos ἔμμεναι υἷος ἐμοῖο. 
Et sine conditione Iliad. Z. 281. 
᾿ ὡς κέ of αὖθι 


AEschylus Ag. 870. 


γαῖα χάνοι. 
Sed Odyss. Ο. 544. de quo loco non recte indicavi ad hymn. Apoll. 51. scriben- 
- dum videtur : 

Τηλέμαχ᾽, εἰ γὰρ καὶ od wordy χρόνον ἐνθάδε μίμγοις, 
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quo spectat xe in uno codicum Vindob. Hoc dicit : etiam si tu diutius ἰδὲ maneas. 
Proxima optationi est jubendi significatio, que nunc precatione continetur, ut in 


Philoctete, 
“Ὑην' ὀδύνας ἀδαής, “Lave 3 ἀλγέων, 
εὐαὴς ἡμῖν ἔλθοι9" 
nunc propior imperio est. Iliad. O. 144. (178.) 
ichput τίς of ἕποιτο γεραίτερος. 
Odyss. 2. 407. 
: τάχιστά μοι ἔνδον ἑταῖροι 
εἶεν. 
Vide ibidem 496. Iliad. 8. 107. P. 640. echylus Ag. 953. 
, ἀλλ᾽ εἰ δοκεῖ σοι ταῦθ', dwal τις ἀρβύλας 
Ado: τάχος, πρόδονλον ἔμβασιν ποδός. 
Ariatophanes Vesp. 148]. 


ο΄ ἔρδοι τις ἣν ἕκαστος εἰδείη τέχνην. 

Herodotus vii. δ. ἀλλὰ τὸ μὲν νῦν ταῦτα πρήασοις τάπερ ἐν χερσὶν ἔχει. Quo ta- 
men loco quidam libri ἀλλ᾽ εἰ. 

Conjuactissima est voluntatis significatio, quz in prima potissimum persona elu- 
cescit. Odyss. II. 888. Antinous Telemacho insidias struendas censens, ita loquitur : 

ἀλλὰ φθέωμεν ἑλόντες ἐπ᾿ ἀγροῦ νόσφι πόληος, 

ἣ ἂν ὁδῷ" βίοτον 3 αὑτοὶ καὶ κτήματ᾽ ἔχωμεν, 

δασσάμενοι κατὰ μοῖραν ἐφ᾽ ἡμέας" οἰκία δ' αὖτε 
κᾳίνον μητέρι δοῖμεν ἔχει» ἠδ᾽ ὅστις ὀπνίοι. 

- Conjusectivi adbortationem continent: occidi enim Telemachum, opesque ejus di- 
vidi, id est quod jubet. De Penelopa vero jam non precipit quidquam, sed pro- 
ponit quid fieri cupdat: domun matri ejus dari velim. Iliad. O. 45. Juno Jovi 
de Neptuno dicit: 

αὑτάρ τοι κἀκείνῳ ἐγὼ παραμυθησαίμην 

τῇ ner, ἧ κεν δὴ σὺ, κελαινεφὲς, ἡγεμονούῃς. 
Velim illi suadere. Quod non est ita dubitanter dictum, ac si ἂν esset additum, 
qua pasticula conditio aliqua significaretur, ut πὶ eadeni oratione v. $9. 
. σή θ᾽ ἱερὴ κεφαλήν. καὶ γωΐτερον λέχος αὐτῶν - ᾿ 

κουρίδιον, τὸ μὲν οὐκ ἂν ἐγώ ποτε μὰψ ὁμόσαιμι. . , 

_Non temere jurarem, nisi vera dicerem. Inprimis aptum est huic discrimini illus- 
trando illud Theocriti xxix. 87. 

νῦν μὲν κὴἠπὶ τὰ χρύσεα war ἕνεκεν σέθεν . 

βαίην, καὶ φύλακον νεκύων πεδὰ ἘΞ έρβερον" 

τόκα δ' οὐδὲ καλεῦντος ἐπ᾽ αὐλεΐαις θύραις 

προμόλοιμί κε, καυσάμενος χαλεπῶ πόθω. 

' Eschines p. 611. (552. ἃ. 218.) ἐγὼ δὲ οὔτε τὰς Δημοσθένους διατριβὰς ἐζήλωκα, 
οὔτ' ἐπὶ ταῖς ἐμαντοῦ αἰσχύνομαι, οὔτε τοὺς εἰρημένους ἐν ὑμῖν λόγους ἐμαυτῷ ἀῤῥή- 
σους εἶναι βουλοίμην, οὔτε τὰ αὐτὰ τούτῳ δημηγορήσας ἐδεξάμην ἂν ζῇν. Deesse ἂν 
putat Bekkerus. —_ 

Quum nonnumquam vel propter Jibroram discrepantiam, vel propter sententise 
rationem dubium videri possit, utrum nudus optativus, an idem modas cum par- 
ticula ἂν conjunctus, an conjunctivus preferri debeat, paucis declarabimus, quid he 
dicendi forms differant. . ΝΗ ᾿ 

Atque ut ἃ conjunctivo incipiamus, is deliberantis est, ut in Eumenidibus 791. 
821. ΕΣ . 


t 


τί ῥέξω, γένωμαι ; ᾿ 
quid agam? quid me fiat? Deliberatio autem quum ad agendum spectet, refertur 
conjunctivus necessafio ad futura, subestque ei hec sententia: mescie. Alia est 
optativi ratio, ut apud Theocritum xxvii. 24. 

καὶ τί, φίλος, ῥέξαιμι ;. εὐ κι ει 
quod illic quidem vertendum est quid facerem? Id vero non est deliberantis, sed 
judicium exquireptis, subjectamque habet banc sententiam: non puto. Judicari 
autem de presentibus et preteritis non minus quam de futuris potest. Quare 
optativi usus nulli est tempori adstrictus. Hinc fit, ut quum de prateritis:loqui- 
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mur, necessario sit optativo utendum, quia de his judicari’ quidem, eed non 
deliberari potest. Ut in echyli Suppl. initio : 
τίνα γοῦν χώραν εὔφρονα μᾶλλον 
- ηῆσδ' ἀφικοίμεθα ; \ 
Patet autem, si rectam orationem restituas, non ubique posse ejus verbi, cujus 
optativam positum videmus, indicativum adbiberi. Ut boc ipsum τί ῥέξαιμε recta 
eratione dictum non est τί ἔρεξα, sed τί. Sexrdov ἦν ; Sei si queras ποιήσειε τοῦτο ; 
Secerit istud? tum vero licebit recta oratione dici, ἐποίησε τοῦτο; Nimirum hie de 
facto queritur: in illo autem exemplo de recte faciendo : ut ibi quoque ejusdem 
verbi indicativo uti possis, modo sic dicas, ode ὀρθῶς ἔρεξα; Nam illud τί ῥέ- 
ξαιμι re vera nihil est nisi conjunctivi in oratione obliqua cum optativo commutatio. 
Tertia ratio est optativi cum particula ἂν conjuncti, ut Iliad. T. 90. 
ἀλλὰ τί κεν ῥέξαιμι ; 
41: quod optativum habet, ipsa quoque est judicium exquirentis, sed, quoniam 
additum est ἅν, de re ex aliqua cunditione suspensa, at sensus sit, nen puto, nist 
quadam conditione, id quod licet etiam sic exprimi, non puto posse. Nam quod 
potest vel non potest fieri, ex conditione aliqua pendeat necesse est. Id igitur 
recta oratione dicas, ἔρεξα ἄν 4 of; Ex his facile conjici potest, nonnumquan bis 
formis omnibus locum esse. Ut in Aristophanis Pluto v. 874. 
᾿ ὦ Ἡράκλεις, φέρε ποῖ τις οὖν 
τράποιτο ; τἀληθὲς γὰρ οὑκ ἐθέλεις φράσαι. . 
Quo loco si cum cod. Borg. legitur ποῖ τις ἂν τράποιτο, sensus est, quo quis 
se vertere possit? Conjunctivus significaret, quo quis se vertat? VYulgata vero 
hominis est secum cogitantis, quid vel ipse vel quivis statuat de dictis illius, 
quem tergiveraati credit: quo quem se verlere quis censeat? Eadem ratio est v. 488. 
ἄναξ "Λπολλον καὶ Geol, ποῖ Tis φύγοι; 
Ubi qui φύγῃ scribunt, deliberantem faciunt Blepsidemam. Idque etsi non est in 
libris, tamen aptius illo loco videtur. Sic etiam apud Demosthenem in Lept. 
Ῥ. 492, 21. quo loco optativi cavesa. utitur Reisigius, presetat quod .ex aliquot 
codd. dedit Bekkerus: εἰ δὲ μηδ' ἂν ἐν ἅπαντι τῷ χρόνῳ τοῦτ᾽ ἔχοι δεῖξαι yeyovds, 
τίνος εἵνεκ᾽ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῶν πρῶτον καταδειχθῇ τοιοῦτον ἔργον ; Recte vero apud Sopho- 
clem Antig. 604. scriptom est, - 
tedy, Zed, δύνασιν τίς ἀνδρῶν 
ὑπερβασία κατάσχοι ; . ᾿ εὐ 
Ubi graviter errarunt, qui κατάσχῃ reposuerunt. Non enim hic deliberationi, 
sed opinioni locus est. Recte etiam apud Demosthenem in or. ad Phorm. pi 
921, 17. legitur: καὶ ὅσα μὲν εἶπε μετὰ τῆς ἀληθείας, μὴ χρῇσθε Texpnply ἃ δ᾽ 
ἀψεύσατο τὸ ὕστερον, éradh διεφθάρη, πιστότερα ταῦθ᾽ ὑπολάβοιτε εἶναι ; i. 6. ας 
vos veriora existimaturos quis putet ἢ Et apad Andocidem p. 131. (184. §. 36.) καί- 
ro. ob δήπου, ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, ὀστρακισθῆναι μὲν ἐπιτήδειός εἶμι, τεθνάναι δὲ οὐκ, ἄξιος, 
οὐδὲ κρινόμενος μὲν ἀποφυγεῖν, ἄκριτος δὲ φεύγειν" ὁ δὲ τοσαντάκις ἀγωνιζόμενος 
δικαίως καὶ νικήσας πάλιΨ δόλωμι δὲ ἐκεῖνα ἐκκεσεῖν ; Non muftassent viri docti ὅ 
82 in οὐδέ, ne quid de Sluiteri conatu dicam, si vidiseent postrema verba per inter- 
togationem proferri. Sed in Erotico Demostheni tributo p. 1404, 17. qood legitur, 
τῷ γὰρ εἰκάσειέ tis θνητῶν, ὃ ἀθάνατον τοῖς ἰδοῦσιν ἐργάζεται πόθον 5 etsi recte 
dictum est hot sensu, cui comparaturum quis putet? tamen hon contenderim non 
aut scriptum esse cum particula ἄν, aut potuisse scribi. ms a 
Molto difficilius judicium est de iis Técis, in quibus sine mterrogatione nudus 
itus est optativas, quod fere tam tenue ac subtile discrimen est, ut non multum 
tersit, utram addatur dy, an omittatur. Reisigium quidem in hujue rei expli- 
eatione ita a vero aberrasse puto, ut quod de addita particula dici debebat, ad 
omiseam transtolerit. Quam enim conditionem intelligendam eristinfat, quum 
omissa est particula, ea non nisi quum additum est dy, intelligi potest: siquidem 
ehinino hanc videwses illius particule nataram esse, ut ad conditionem aliquam 
referatur. [ta quam illud Moschi i. 6. 
στι δ᾽ ὁ παῖϑ weploapos ἐν εἴκοσι πᾶσι udbos γιν, 7 _ 
Sic interpretatur, iader quosvis viginti noecus, si modo noscas: now dnimadvertit, 
id dici debuisse pdéos ἄν. Nam si in nudo optativo ea quam vult sententin 
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inesset, plane aliud dixisset’ Moschus quam volebat. Non enim certissime, sed 
si fors fert, noscitur, qui noscitur, si modo noscitur. Atqui Moschus non fortasse 
noscas Amorem, sed noscas opinor dicere voluit. Sed quos in laqueos sese im- 
plicuerit Reisigius illa quam proposuit ratione, apertissime cognosci potest ex iis, 
que p. 180. dicit, Homericum illud Iliad. E. 303. 

μέγα ἔργον, ὃ οὗ δύο 7 ἄνδρε φέροιεν, 
sic esse intelligendum, εἴ τινες φέροιεν, δύο ye οὗ φέροιεν, illud antem Iliad. A. 


271. 
κείνοισι δ᾽ ἂν οὔτις 

τῶν of νῦν βροτοὶ εἰσὶν ἐπιχθόνιοι μαχέοιτο, 
non potuisse omissa particula dici, quia sic aut hoc cogitaretur, εἴ τις μάχοιτο, 
οὔτις μάχοιτο ἐκείνοις, aut. hic sensus prodiret, ef ris μάχοιτο ἐκείνοις, οὔτις μά- 
-xorto ἐκείνοις. Quod nemo non videt ita disputatum esse, ut, prouti quis velit, 
aut ex priore loco demonstrare possit in altero delendam ease cam, aut 
ex secundo loco ostendere addendam fuisse in priore. Nam si eodem modo, quo 
de hoc posteriore loco statuit, priorem interpretari volemus, duas habebimus 
perversas sententias, aut εἴ τινες φέροιεν, οὔτινες φέροιεν, aut εἰ δύο γε φέροιεν, οὗ 
δύο γε φέροιεν" sin posteriorem locum eo modo, quo de priore sentit, expli- 
cabimus, recte ille se habebit, evanescetque quam omissione particule nasci 
putat perversitatem: εἴ ris μάχοιτο ἐκείνοις, οὔτις τῶν νῦν μάχοιτο. Cur enim 

uum in altero loco urgeat predicatum δύο γε, bic, ubi additum est etiam signi- 
cantius, τῶν of νῦν βροτοὶ daly ἐπιχθόνιοι, pro non addito babet? Denique quid 

talibus fiet, quale hoc est Iliad. ᾧ. 274. 

ἔπειτα δὲ καί τι πάθοιμι. ᾿ 
Quod ex ipsius precepto quum sic interpretandum sit, εἴ τι πάθοιμι, πάθοιμί τι, 
quid id aliud est quam quod in omnibus verborum modis locum habet? Itaque sic 
potius existimandom est, nudo optativo opinionem sine conditione, optativo cum 
particula ἂν autem suspensam ex conditione aliqua opinionem significari. Idque 
vidit etiam Matthie ad Eurip. Hippol. 468. Atque illa quidem forma epici po- 
tissimum sunt asi. Homerus Od. 1", 231. . 

ῥεῖα θεός Ὑ ἐθέλων καὶ τηλόθεν ἄνδρα σαώσαι. 
Vide ibidem 3190. H. 122. 11. 886. Iliad. K. 246. 656. Ο. 45. 197. T. 331. Φ. 
274. 9.218. Duo hojus generis exempla, quod de iis aliter sentire video Reisi- 
gium, ipsis verbis adscribam. Iliad. B. 340. 

; ἂν πυρὶ δὴ βουλαί re γενοίατο μήδεά τ᾽ ἀνδρῶν" ͵ 
quod ille p. 134. per interrogationis figuram explicandum censet : ea non Opus ease, 
satis docent cetera gue memoravimus exempla. Et mind. T. 426. 

. ᾿ ἔτι δὴν 
ἀλλήλους πτώσσοιμεν ἀνὰ μοιο γοφύρας, 
quod p. 180. nescio quo pacto solecum esse ratus, fecit ut 60 nomine reprehen- 
dendum sit, πτώσσωμεν scribendo. Sed Οὐ, ἢ. 814. scribendum, 
οἶκον δέ κ᾽ ἐγὼ καὶ κτήματα δοίην, 
al’ ἐθέλων γε μένοις. 
Vulgo δὲ ἐγώ. Codd. nonnulli δέ τ᾿ ἐγώ. Sic etiam Od. A. 108. recte Η δι. et unus 


Vindobonensis, 

_ ἀλλ᾽ Er: μέν κε καὶ ὃς κακά wep πάσχοντες ἵκοισθε. .. 
Ubi vulgo μέν ye καὶ &s. Particule xe καὶ juncts reperiuntur etiam alibi, ut 
lhad. Ο. 235. H.181. 870. P. 546. Od. B. 883. 1. 808. 384. εἰ κεν καὶ A. 389. 
Vel ex his apparere puto, quod contendit Reisigius p. 128. omitti ἄν, ubi quid 
hypotheticum ita ponatur, ut ab ipso qui loquitur non certa ratione, sed q 
cogitandi arbitrio sit sumptum, ut est obscurius dictum, ita ne satis quidem veram 
esee. Exemplorom autem quibus utitur alia recte se habent in quibus opinionem 
indicat optativus, alia vel optativum optantis habent, vel alias ob caussas ab hac 
disputatione removenda sunt. Et illa quidem que opinionem significant, hec 
sunt. Aristoph. Eq. 1057. 

. ἀλλ' οὖκ ἂν μαχέσαιτο" χέσαιτο γάρ, εἰ μαχέσαιτο. 
Pindar. ΟἹ. iii. 81. xewds εἴην. Nam κεῖνος εἴην, quod probabat Reisigius, id ut 
optantis esset, hodie ipsum jam improbare credo. ΟἹ]. xi, fin. 
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τὸ γὰρ ἐμφυὲς οὔτ᾽ αἴθων ἀλώπηξ 
οὔτ᾽ ἐρίβρομοι λέον- 
res διαλλάξαιντο ἦθος. 
Enurip. Hippol. 468. 
οὐδὲ στέγην γὰρ ἧς κατηρεφεῖς δόμοι 
καλῶς ἀκριβώσειαν. ᾿ 
Theocr. viii. 89. 
οὕτως ἐπὶ ματέρα νεβρὸς ἅλοιτο. 


et 91. 

οὕτω καὶ νύμφα γαμεθεῖσ᾽ ἀκάχοιτο. 
Et hoc postremum quidem mirum est ab Reisigio non magis quam a Poppone 
in diss. de particula ἂν intellectum esse. Quod is ad γαμεθεῖσα, quod non est idem 
atque γαμηθεῖσα, attendissent, vidissent sensum esse: ita puella nuptum expetita 
doleat. Idem iv. 11. 

; πείσαι τοι Μίλων καὶ τὼς λύκος αὑτίκα λυσσῆν. 

Ad idem genus etiam illi sunt loci referendi, in quibus αὐδϑ indicatur opinio cum 
voluntatis qoadam significatione conjuncta est. Theocr. viii. 18. 

σύριΥΥ ἂν ἐποίησα καλὰν ἐγὼ ἐννεάφωνον --- 

ταύταν κατθεΐην" 
hance oppignerem. Isocr. Paneg. p. 2ὅ8. ο. οὐ γὰρ ἀποκρύψαιμι τἀληθές. Bekke- 
rus optimi codicis auctoritate ἀποκρύψομαι, quod tamen non vacat suspicione manus 
correctricis, Eurip. Iph. Aul. 1210. 

οὐδεὶς πρὸς τάδ᾽ ἀντείποι βροτῶν" 
Nemo contradicat, i. e. velit contradicere. Pindar. Pyth. iv. 

Algovos γὰρ παῖς ἐπιχώριος ob ξεί- ᾿ 

vay ἱκοίμαν γαῖαν ἄλλων. 
Nolim venisse : quem locum audacissima conjectura tentavit Reisigiusin Comm. cv. 
ad (Ed. Col. 199. Moschus iii. 114. 

τῷ δ᾽ ἐγὼ ob φθονέοιμει' 
nisi ille scripsit, οὐδέ κ᾽ ὀγὼ φθονέοιμι. Theocritus xxii. 74. 

οὐκ ἄλλῳ γε μαχεσσαίμεσθ' ἐπ᾿ ἀέθλῳ. 


᾿ φῇϑ μοι πάντα δόμεν' τάχα δ' ὕστερον od8 ἅλα δοίης. 

Qui autem loci non debebant afferri, hi sunt: primum ubi optativus optantis 
est: Soph. Aj. 904. mew ed. Aschyl. Ag. 225. Deinde in quibus ἂν idonea 
codicum auctoritate firmatur, ut in Platonis Thest. p. 166. A. et Cratyl. 397. A. 
Tum Soph. Ged. Col. 42. ubi vide que notavimus. Porro Aristoph. Av. 160. 
ubi scribendum videtur ὥσπερ εἴπῃ ris. Apud Zschylum Suppl. 785. facilior est 
Erfurdtii conjectura, ΝΞ 

ἴσως γὰρ ἂν κήρυξ τις ἣ πρέσβυς μόλοι" ᾿ 
quamquam non contenderim non potuisse omitti & In Eurip. Heracl. 527. 
particule δὲ καὶ μᾶλλον faciunt ut non valde laudandum putem Scaligerum, qui 
πρέποι pro πρέπει scribendum judicaverit. De Soph. Antig. 912. vide que ad- 
notavi ad eum locum v. 908. mem ed. Denique illud valde miror, quod p. 134. 
a Schzfero iu errorem abduci se passus est Reisigius. Nam quod ille ad 
Posidippi versam in Poesi gnom. 195. dicit, in verbis 

ποίην ris βιότοιο τάμῃ τρίβον, 
ut ex cod. edidit Brunckius, optativum defendi Metrodori parodia, 

παντοίην βιότοιο τάμοιφ τρίβον, 
nequaquam verum est. Posidippum enim, ut qui deliberaret, eonjunctivo uti 
mecesse erat; Metrodorus autem, qui juberet, non potuit non optativum ponere. 
Quod ibidem affert Scheferus ex Iliad. A. 98. H. 48. 

ἢ ῥά νύ μοί τι πίθοιο ; 
non est, ut ipse existimare videtur, dictum omissa que addenda fuisset particula, 
sed quia conditio abest: velisne mihi obedire? Nam ubi mest conditio, ἂν est ad- 
jiciendum, ut in eo versu, qui in priore loco statim sequitor : 

τλαίη κεν Μενελάῳ éxrxpoduey ταχὺν ἰόν ; 
Nempe si quis te roget. Apud Platonem Euthyd. p. 392. E. libri consensa: 
καὶ ὅπερ ἔλεγον, τοῦ ἴσου ἡμῖν ἐνδεῖ ἢ ἔτι wrAavos πρὸς τὸ εἰδέναι τίς ποτ᾽ ἐστιν 4 


xvii. 60. 


48 _ Gdédofredi Hermanni ” 


ἐπιστήμη ἐκείνη, ἢ ἡμᾶς εὐδρίμονγας ποιήσειεν. Sentiebat vitium Heindorfius, qui 
ποιήσει scriptum malebat, suppleri tamen δὰ optativum ἂν posse ratus: in quo 
falliter. Optativus quidem recte se habet, sed ut sit orationis oblique, quam 
sic restitue : καὶ ὅπερ ἔλεγον τοῦ ἴσου ἡμῖν ἐνδεῖν, constructione illa, de qua dictunk 
ad Viger. p. 745. 751. 894. . 


VI.—De optativo recta orationis cum ἄν. 


Jam denique dicendum est de optetivi usu-eo, qui adjungi postulat particu- 
lam ἄν. Atque ex iis que hactenus dicta sunt satis planum esse putamus, .pro-. 
priam hajus constructionis vim essé eam, ut opinio cum conditione conjuncta signi- 
ficetur. Vix ullum παῖς rationi declarands aptius exemplum inveniri: poterit, 
quam illad A’schyli.in Agam. 1057. ; 

. ἐντὸς δ᾽ ἂν οὖσα μορσίμων ἀγρευμάτων 

πείθοι" ἂν, εἰ welOar> ἀπειθοίης δ᾽ ἴσως. ες 
Dubitanter enim dictum πείθο ἅν, quia ex eo pendet, ut placeat Cassandra obe- 
dire: wine conditione autem ἀπειθοίης, quod id putat futarum esse chorus. Alia 
quedam exempla,.in quibus diserte addita est conditio, vide apud Reisigium Ὁ. 
124. ον 

Apparet ex his, optativo cum particula ἂν conjancto opinionem significari de eo, 
quod ex aliqua conditione pendeat. Atgui quod sic demum esee putamus, ut 
won git nisi conditione aliqua impleta, id apertum est non ut quod vere sit, sed ut 
quod possit esse cogitari. Eo factum est ut grammatici particulam.illam σύν- 
δεσμον δυνητικὺν appellarent. Quod tamen non sic eat intelligendum, ac si ποιοζμ᾽ 
ἂν idem sit quod δύναμαι ποιεῖν. Nam illud posterius rei veré ennnciationem 
continet, esse mihi potestatem faciendi: hoc autem, ποιοῖμ᾽ ἄν, opinionem in- 
dicat, facturum me esse, si forte impleta sit conditio aliqua, cur faciam. Ut quod 
eat in Prometheo, ΝΣ 
~ ἀλλ᾽ οὔτε σιγᾷν οὔτε μὴ σιγᾷν τύχας 
οἷόν τέ μοι τάσδ᾽ ἐστί, 
quis ita dicat, οὔτε ovygp’, ἅν, οὔτ᾽ ob σεγῷμ᾽ ἄν 1 Neqne enim quid fortasse fac. 
turus sit dicere vult Prometheus, sed re vera nec tacere nee non tacere injuriam 
qua affectus sit posse. Contra quod posuit Herodotus iv. 195. εἴη δ᾽ ἂν why, ὅκου 
καὶ ἐν Ζακύνθῳ ἐκ λίμγης καὶ ὕδατος xloway ἀναφερομένην αὔτὸς γὼ ὥρεον, nemo 
non videt, αἱ dixisset πᾶν δυνατόν ἔστι, multo eum confidentius dixiase, οἱ de- 
tracta opinionis modestia, quam quum, ut fecit,.opinari se indicavit, nihil 
certis quidem conditionibus, incredibile esse. Et hoc quidem genus ita tritum 
est, ut exemplis non indigeat. . 


- VIL.—De optativo cum ἂν pro futuro. 


Cum hoc significatu conjunctiaginaus est alius, isqué non minus frequens. Nam 
que opinamur impleta aliqua conditione fieri, sive que possunt fieri, pex'se ipea 
nulli sunt tempori adstricta: sola. enim in cogifatione nostra versantar. Itaque 
nisi diserte ad presentia vel prasterita referuntir, conséntaneum est, ut, quoriam 
rei vere facte notatione carent, ad illud precipue tempus trahantur, quod na- 
fura sua res non factas complectitur, i. ¢e.ad futummm. Ita factom est, ut opta- 
tivus cum particola ἂν consociatus futuri significationem hebere existimetyr. Sed 
hoc quoque ita est eomparatum, ut ipsum foturam tempus rem ut certam enun- 
ciet, optativus et & autem at -talem, que videatur futura esse, si impleatur illz 
ex qua pendet conditio. Ita differunt hec : 
εν ἃ δεῖ γενέσθαι, ταῦτα καὶ γενήσεται. 
we 8.74 ποι μόρσιμόν ἐστιν, τὸ γένοιτ᾽ by. “ 
Attici quidem, qui amant ompia dubjtantius dicere, pre ceteris boc optativi usu 
delectantur. Qui si nonnumquam etiam quum quid certissime futurum dicere vo- 
funt, optativum ‘preferunt, non est ea negligentia existimanda, sed fignra etiam 
aliis in dicendi generibus usitatissima, qua verba dubitationis plena, pronunciate 
significantius, fortius aaseverant. 

Hic vero optativi cum:.particula ἂν conjuncti usus vel per se ipse prodit, cur 
haud facile quis, ut fatura .indicet, futuri sit optativo asurus. Ὁ Guam enim jam 
δίγνοιτ' ἂν et yévorr’ ἂν ad res futuras referatur, quid opus-est dicere γερήσοιτ᾽ 
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ἄν ἡ Quin si quis ita loqueretur, videretur iilé presentia ac preterita exeludere. 
Id vero, nisi quedam plane singularis ratio fieri jubeat, ne recte quidem faciat. 
Nam que faturo aliquo tempore fieri possunt, etiam nunc pssunt fieri, et ante 
facta esse. Quare vix puto exemplia illius constructionis, que non mendosa sint, 
inventum iri. Apud Aristophanem quidem Vesp. 1094. recte jam legitur: 4, 

οὗ γὰρ ἣν ἡμῖν ὅπως 

ῥῆσιν εὖ λέξειν ἐμέλλομεν τότ᾽, οὐδὲ 

συκοφαντήσειν τινὰ 

φρόντις, ἀλλ᾽ ὅστις epérns ἔ- 

car’ ἄριστος, 
pro ὃς ἂν, ex libris Rav. εἰ Ven. qui ὅστις ἂν habent. Miram vero apud Lycur- 
gom §. 15. p. 149. Reisk. nullum editurum ad hec verba offencisse: εὖ yap tere, 
ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, ὅτι ᾧ πλεῖστον διαφέρετε τῶν ἄλλων ἀνθρώπων τῷ πρός τε τοὺς θεοὺς 
εὐσεβεῖν καὶ πρὸς τοὺς γονεῖς ὁσίως καὶ πρὸς τὴν πατρίδα φιλοτίμως ἔχειν, τούτου 
πλεῖστον ἀμελεῖν δόξοιτ᾽ ἄν, ef τὴν wap’ ὑμῶν οὗτος διαφύγοι τιμωρίαν. Id scriben- 
dum puto δόξαιτ᾽ ἄν. ᾿ 
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NOTES ON THE CEDIPUS REX. 


No. 1V.—[ Concluded from No. LXX.] | 


865. Νόμοι] Those laws which are antecedent to all written Jawa, 
aad are founded in the consciences of mankind by the Giver of all 
jaws. 

Antig. v..453. Οὐδὲ σθένειν τοσοῦτον φύμην τὰ σὰ 

Κηρύγμαθ'᾽, ὥστ᾽ ἄγραπτα κἀσφαλῇ θεῶν 
Νόμιμα δύνασθαι θνητὸν ὄνθ' ὑπερδραμεῖν. 
Οὐ γάρ τι νῦν γε κἀχθὲς, ἀλλ᾽ ἀεί ποτε 
Ζῇ ταῦτα, κοὐδεὶς οἷδεν ἐξ ὅτου ᾽φάνη. 
Cic. pro Milone, ὃ 3. Est enim hec, Judices non scripta sed nata 
lex; quam non didicimus, accepimus, legimus; verum ex natura 
ipsa arripuimus, hausimus, expressimus: ad quam uon docti sed 
facti; non instituti sed imbuti sumus. So also Hec. 787. to the 
same purport. 
"AAN’ οἱ θεοὶ σθένουσι, xo kéivwy κρατῶν 
Νόμος, νόμῳ γὰρ τοὺς θεοὺς ἡγούμεθα, 
Kai ξῶμεν, ἄδικα καὶ δίκαι᾽ ὡρισμένοι. . 
See Demosth. περὶ Στεφάνου, ὃ 83. 

867. ὧν Ολυμποε] “ΟΥ̓ which [laws] Olympus [the seat of thé 
gods, i. 6, heaven] is alone the author.” 

874. Ὕβρις φυτεύει τύραννον] Bruock seems to think that here 
also is an instance of Hypallage, and that the meaning is, ἡ τυραν- 
vis ὕβριν φυτεύει, ‘absolute power produces insolence of disposi- 
tion ;” but the words as they stand give a very good sense, ‘‘ inso- 
Jence of disposition produces a tyrant, or causes a sovereign to 
become a tyrant.” “Yfors is outrageous conduct, either towards 
gods er men; and the chorus glances at the impiety of Jocasta. 
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See v. 857. Tipavvos denotes one who possesses absolute power 
in a state. Cornelius Nepos, in his Life of Miltiades, defines 
a tyrannus to be a man who has risen from a private station to 
the uncontrolled government of a state; one who abuses absolute 
power, is a tyrant in our sense of the word; and probably such is 
the meaning in this passage, though an instance does not imme- 
diately occur where τύραννος is used in a bad sense: rvpayyexos 
means tyrannical, Med. 349. 
“Ἥκιστα τοὐμὸν λῆμ᾽ ἔφν τυραννικόν. 

And Euripides calls τυραννίδα, ἀδικίαν εὑδαίμονα. Dionysius ap. 
Stob. tit. 438. Ἧ γὰρ τυραννὶς ἀδικίας μήτηρ ἔφυν. See Elmstey’s note. 

879. πάλαισμα] The struggle: sc. to discover the murderer” of 

ius. 

882. προστάταν) For the meaning of this word and its appli- 
cation, see above, v. 411. 

884. πορεύεται) Walks or proceeds outrageously in words or 
actions: see Ps. i. 1. ‘‘ Blessed is the man who hath not walked 
in the counsel of the ungodly.” Ὑπέροπτα, acc. pl. neut. used ad- 
verbially. 

890. gpterac] Read with Elmsley, eipzerac; from εἴργω, will keep 
himself from : it may be doubted whether there is such a word as 
ἔρξεται at all, | 

891. ἣ τῶν ἀθίκτων Eferac]*H ei ἕξεται, or if he shall hold bim- 
self on, cling to, meddle with: ἀθέκτων, which ought not to be 
touched, hallowed, holy. (v. 897.) So Hor. Od. i. 3. 24. uses 
non-tangendus. 

: Non-tangeuda rates transiliunt vada. 

893. θυμῷ βέλη ἔξει] Read εἴρξεται, Elmsley, What man in 

circumstances like these (i.e. if the murder of Laius be unrevenged, 
or perhaps, if he gain by dishonest means, &c. vv. 889—891.) will 
restrain himself, i. 6. refrain from keeping (βέλη ψυχᾶς) the stings of 
conscience (θυμῷ) from his soul ; i. 6. will ever after listen to the 
suggestions of his own conscience, and thereby avoid the commis- 
sion of crime? ᾿Αμύνω governs an accusative of the thing warded off, 
and a dative of that from which it is averted : see Herc. F. 193. 
Orest.617. Sometimes the accusative is omitted, and then ἀμύνω 
signifies ““ to defend ;” that is, ‘‘ to ward off danger from.” See in- 
stances passim. ' 

896. τί det με χορεύειν; Why ought I to be a chorus? whose 
duty it was to support the cause of religion and morality. See 
Hor. Art. Poet. v. 193. | 

898. γᾶς ἐπ᾿ ὀμφαλὸν σέβων] To the central point of the earth : 
see above, v. 480. and Suidas, in v. γῆς ὀμφαλὸς, where this pas- 
sage is quoted. 

899. "Αβαισι] Abee was a city in Phocis, where Apollo bad a 
temple and oracle under the title of Φοῖβος "Αβαιοςς This was one 
of the oracles, whose pretensions to foretel future events Croesus sent 
to ascertain. Clio, ὃ 46. See also Herod. viii. § 33. 
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903. εἴπερ ὄρθ᾽ ἀκούεις} If rightly thou art called: similarly, 
εὖ ἀκούειν, κακῶς ἀκούειν, to be well or ill spoken of, or described ; 
to have a good or bad name. 

Κακῶς ἀκούειν ob μέλει θανόντι μοι. Alcest. 742. 
In Latin, audio has sometimes the same signification. 

Hor. Ep. i. 16.17. Tu recte vivis, si curas esse quod audis. 

909. τιμαῖς ᾿Απόλλων ἐμφανής: Apollo is distinguished by his 
proper attributes. See Dr. Monk, Hipp. 106. 

917. ἔστι τοῦ λέγοντος] ‘He is at the mercy of him who speaks.” 
Aristoph. Equit. 86. Ὦ δαιμόνιε, μὴ τοῦ A€Eyorros ἴσθι. 

919. Adxe’] See above, ν. 203. 

ἄγχιστος) Nearest ; perhaps referring to the stataes of differ- 
ent gods placed in the vestibule of the palace, of which that of 
Apollo was nearest. The scholiast explains this passage differ- 
ently, though not satisfactorily.. 

921. ὅπως. πύρῃ:}) See above, v.71. and on the quantity of 
ἡμὶν, see v. 39. 

923. κεῖνον .. .] Beholding him as [or who is to us like] the pilot 
of a ship—in consternation. 

928. γυνὴ δὲ μήτηρ] The scholiast rightly remarks that an ambi- 
guity is here intended by the proximity of “wife” and ““ mother.” 

930. παντελὴς] The complete wife, as having children. Homer 
calls a house where the wife was barren, ἡμιτελὴε ; i. e. according 
to the schol. in Ll. ἄτεκνος. 

' 937. ἀσχάλλοις δ᾽ tows] ““ And perhaps you will be sorry” to 
hear of the death of Polybus; or, as the schol. explains it, because 
CEdipus will be obliged to leave Thebes and return to Corinth. 

- 941. ἐγκρατὴς} In power. 

948. τὸν ἄνδρ᾽ ἔφευγε μὴ κτάνοι] Elmsley proposes τὸν ἄνδρα 
φεύγει μὴ κτάνῃ, and suggests the common construction οὗ πάλαι 
with the present tense: see above, v. 289. and v. 39. 

950. ὦ φίλτατον γυναικὸς Ἰοκάστης κάρα] See Cl. Jl. No. Lx111, 
p. 85. v. 1. on this periphrastic mode of expression. 

951. ἐξεπέμψω] Πέμπω, to send another; πέμπομαι, to have 
another sent to oneself, to send for. ' 

952. τἀνδρὸς τοῦδε] This man, sc. the messenger from Corinth ; 
not in the same sense as τοῦδε τἀνδρὸς, v. 534. | 

959. ϑανάσιμον βεβηκότα] Gone dead, or gone the way of death. 
See Brunck’s note. 

961. σμικρὰ ... ῥοπή] A slight inclination [of the balance] con- 
signs to [eternal] sleep old persons; ῥοπὴ, the turn of the scale. 
Ge. C. 1508. ῥοπὴ βίον por. 

964. φεῦ, φεῦ) An exclamation of joy and exultation. See above, 
v. 316. 

966. κλάξοντας dps] "Ορνεε, acc. plur. for dpvidas. Antig, 1001. 

᾿Αγνῶτ᾽ ἀκούω φθόγγον ὀρνέθων, κακῷ 
KAd@ovras οἴστρῳ. 
ὑφηγητῶν] From ὑφηγητὴς, ductor. 
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968. εεύθω ν) Κεύθω is used both neutrally, as here, and actively, 
Hec. 868. Iréyos κεκεύθασ' aide Τρῳφάδων ὄχλον. See also Phen. 
1299. ᾿" 

ἐγὼ 5° 85° ἐνθάδε] Some take these words parenthetically, and 
refer ἅψαυστωυς ἔγχονε to Πόλυβος the nom, to κεύθει ς in this case 
ἄψανστος will have ἃ passive sigvification. On the idiomatic form 
ἅψανστοε [ἔγχονε, see Cl. Jl. No. LXIv. p. 260. v. 582. supra, V- 
191. ἄχαλκος ἀσπίδων. See the note. 

969. τῷ ᾿μῷ πόθῳ] Through regret of me he perished, and thus 
might have died in consequence of me; i, 6. I might thus have been 
the cuuse of his death. T[cOos denotes sorrow for something lost or 
gone; sorrow for the death of friends; regret. Desiderium is 
similarly used. Hor. Od. i. 24. 

Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tam cari capitis ? 

971. ξυλλαβὼν] Having taken with hiw; ξυλλαμβάνω with a 
dative case signities to assist. Eur. fr. Temen. 3. 

. Τῷ γὰρ πονοῦντι καὶ θεὸς ἔνλλαμβάνει. ΝΕ 

973. προύλεγον πάλαι ;] This is a different thing from προλέγω 
πάλαι. The former expression denotes the frequency of the admo- 
nition as well as the latter; but it also implies that the act of admo- 
nishing was over before the time when Jocasta was then speaking. 
See above, v. 289. 

974. παρηγόμην] 1 was led along, or led on. | 

‘O77. ra τῆς τύχης The sauwe as ἣ τύχη : this periphrasis of the 
substantive in the genitive case is very common in both prose and 
verse, unless indeed by the neuter article with a genitive be im- 
plied, whatever results from, concerns, or belongs to the genitive. 
Here ‘“‘the laws of fortune.” | 

Δεῖ φέρειν ra τῶν θεῶν. Phoen. 393. the dispensations of the 
gods. See Matth. Gr. Gr. p. 411. and Viger. p. 35. 

477. πρόνοια δ᾽ obdévus σαφήε] Hor. Od. iti. 29. 29. 

Prudens futurl temporis exitum 
Caliginosa nocte premit Deus. 
Od. i. 9. 13. Quid sit futurum cras, fuge queerere. 
Alcest. 801. ra τῆς τύχης yap ἀφανὲς, οἷ προβήσεται. 
Ou the uncertainty of the future also, see Pope’s Essay on Man: . 
““ Heaven from ali creatures hides the book of fate,” ὅς. 

983. wap’ obder] As nothing ; of no value. Wap’ οὐδὲν ia here. 
placed with εἰμί; but its more usual construction is with ri@e- 
μαι. See Viger. p. 242. Hap’ οὐδὲν, or ἐν οὐδένι λόγῳ, or ἐν avdévos 
λύγῳ τίθεσθαι, are the common expressions: yet we have a similar 
expression to the one in the text, Antig. 465. | 

— Odrws ἔμοιγε τοῦδε τρῦ μόρου τυχεῖν 
Παρ᾽ οὐδὲν ἄλγος" 
i. e. [ἐστι»} ἄλγοε παρ᾽ abdev— 
“5 a grief as nothing,” or, of na importance. 
987. Kai μὴν μέγας ὀφθαλμὸς} ‘This wes the reading of Branek, 
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‘and of rhost editions and Mss.; thereby vitiating the metre, since 

the last syllable of μέγάς is short (v. 871. p&yds ἐν τούτοις θεὸς . +. 
compared with the corresponding tine in the Antistrophe, v. 
881. θὲδν οὗ λήξω ποτέ). But Elmslev, after a Ms. in the King's 
library at Paris, and the London edition in 1746, reads correctly 
μέγας γ', ye being necessary in sucha sentence after καὶ μήν : see 
below, v. 1004. Herc. F. 1116. | 

991. ἐς φόβον φέρον] See above, v. 517. 

993. ἣ οὐχὶ] In scanning fornis a trochee. See above, v. 13. 

H pnroy;] Cf. P. V. 790. . 

997. ὧν ovvey’] “Wherefore Corinth has long been dwelt away 
from by me;” 1. ὁ. ‘‘ Wherefore I have long lived at a great dis- 
tanee from Corinth.” | 

1000. ἦ γὰρ] On thé usage of ἦ yap in interrogative sentences, 
see Cl, Ji. No, LXIII. p. 89. v. 44. 

1001. πατρός re] “ Yes, and from a wish not to be the murderer 
of my father.” 

1006. εὖ πράξαιμί rc] I might obtain some advantage ; εὖ ποιή- 
σαιμί τι, I might render some service. | 

ταρβῶ ye] Read with Elmsley, ταρβῶν — ἔφευγον ταρβῶν ye. 

Antig. 403. a. ἦ καὶ Levins, καὶ Néyers ὀρθῶς ἃ φής; 
ὃ. ταύτην γ᾽ ἰδὼν θάπτουσαν. 
i. 6. λέγω ὀρθῶς ταύτην γ᾽ ἰδὼν. ... ' 

1011. ἐξέλθῃ} Come or turn out; i. 6. prove. Similarly, v. 88. 
κατ᾽ ὀρθὸν ἐξελθόντα, turning out rightly: v. 1084. οὐκ ἂν ἐξέλθοιμ' 
ὅτι wor’ ἄλλος, I shall never turn out or prove a different person. 
See also v. 1189. ΝΣ 

1012. ἦ μὴ] Ἦ [rapBeis] μὴ--- 7) αὶ ? do you fear lesi— ει 

1023. ἔστερξεν] Στοργὴ is natural affection; that love wifich a 
parent feels for his child: dnd στέργω is, to have sucli α feeling, 
to love as a parent. © 

1024. Ἡ γὰρ πρὶν] See above, v. 775. 

1030. σὺν γ᾽, ὦ τέκνον, σωτήρ ye} The restrictive particle ye is 
here used by the messenger to express his reproof of the remark 
made immediately before by Qdipus, . 

ποιμὴν yap ἦσθα, κἀπὶ Onreig rAttyns ; 
which implies a sneer at the messenger’s employment. 

1082. roddy.. ἄρθρα. -τὰ oa] For τὰ ἄρθρα σῶν ποδῶν. 
When a genitive is governed of a noun, the possessive pronoun is 
tiiade to agree with the noun, where we should expect it to agree 
with the genitive case. See Valckenaer, Phoen. 1533. 

Hec. 430. Ζῇ, καὶ θανούσης ὄμμα συγκλείσει τὸ σύν. 
Pheen. 1533, Μονομάτορος dduppois ἐμοῖς, 
for μονομάτορος ὀδυρμοῖς ἐμοῦ. 
The Latin writers sometimés imitate this idiom. Hor. Sat. i. 4, 22. 
cum mea nemo 
Scripta legat vulgo recitare timentis. 
nostros vidisti flentis ocellos. 


a 
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1033. τί τοῦτ᾽ ἀρχαῖον ἐννέπεις κακόν ;) ““ What ancient disaster 
is this which you are mentioning 1" On this idiom, see v. 2. 

1034. διατόρουε] Perforatos; pierced through. A:aropos, accord- 
ing as it is paroxyton or proparoxyton, is active or passive. ‘The 
word, except in this place, does not occur in Sophocles, or in Euri- 
pides; it is used in an active sense three times by Eschylus. See 
P. V. 76. and 188. and Eumen. 664; and the learned Dr. Blom- 
field, P. V. 76. 

1036. ὥστ᾽ ὠνομάσθηε] See above, v. 7. 

1037. πρὸς μητρὸς ἢ πατρός 3] Sc. ὠνομάσθην [did I receive this 
name] from my father or my mother? The child's father generally 
imposed the name; and we find by one of Demosthenes’ orations 
(adv. Beeotum, περὶ ὀνόματος), that the Athenians were authorised 
by law to give names to their children ; but sometimes the mother 
exercised the same privilege. Pheen. v. 56. 

τὴν μὸν ἸἾσμήνην πατὴρ 
ὮὨνόμασε, τὴν δὲ πρόσθεν ᾿Αντιγόνην ἐγώ. Sc. Jocasta. 
« ono. οἱ ᾿πιχώριοι] Read ὀὐπιχώριοι. See Elmsley’s pref. to 
~K. p. 8. 

1053. 48° ἂν... ἄν] See above, ν, 828. 
1055. τὸν δ᾽ The article here is used for the relative ὃν : no un- 
common circumstance in the Attic writers, particularly in the cho- 
ral odes; though Valckenaer, Hipp. 527. denies this. 

Sept. Theb. 36. Σκοποὺς δὲ κἀγὼ καὶ κατοπτῆραε στρατοῦ 

"Ἔπεμψα, τοὺς πέποιθα μὴ ματᾷν ὁδοῦ. 

See Dr. Blomfield’s note, aud Dr. Monk, Hippol. 527. The tra- 
gic writers use ὃ for ὃς, rovrep for οὗπερ, Pers. 780. τόθεν for ὅθεν, 
Pers. 700, &c. Blomfield. 

1056. τίς δ᾽ ὅντιν᾽ elxe;] Read τί δ᾽ [sc. épwrgs] ὅντιν᾽ εἶπε. Why 
ask, of whom he spake? Jocasta suspects the whole truth, and wishes 
to dissuade Ccdipus from making further inquiry. 

P. V. v. 789. a. Γαμεῖ γάμον τοιοῦτον, ᾧ ποτ᾽ ἀσχαλᾷ. 
ὃ. Θέορτον, ἣ βρότειον ; εἰ ῥητὸν, φράσον. 
a. Ti δ' ὅντιν᾽ ; ob γὰρ ῥητὸν αὐδᾶσθαι τόδε. 
Se. τί δ᾽ (épwras] ὅντινα [γάμον γαμεῖ]. 

1061. ἅλις νοσοῦσ᾽ ἐγώ] It is sufficient that I am distressed. 
A similar government of ἅλις with a participle occurs, Herc. F. 
1350. 

| “AXcs yap 6 θεὸς ὠφελῶν, ὅταν θέλῃ. 

1063. τρίδονλος] A εἷανε ἴῃ the third generation. ‘‘ Ultima apud 
-Greecos ignobilitatis nota fuit, si quis a tribus retro ztatibus igno- 
bilis esset.” Musgr. ad Androm. 634. 

1067. ἀλγύνει πάλαι) See above, v. 289. ἀλγύνει (penult. 
long) is the present tense; ἀλγυνεῖ (penult. short) the future. 

1068. εἾἶθε μήποτε γνοίης} Eide is said to signify utinam, and 
precedes an optative mood, sometimes a past tense indic. (See 
Hermann. adnot. Viger. p. 610.) but it really is an elliptic ex- 
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pression: εἰ θεὸς θέλει, if God will, may you never know who 
you are: O may you never know. On the government of εἴθε, 
see Viger. p. 224. and Hermann. Elem. Doctr. Metrice, p. 
343 


1070. édre ... . χαίρειν] Leave her to rejoice in her wealthy 
origin or family. "Eaw, λέγω and κελεύω τινὰ χαίρειν, without α 
dative after χαίρειν, means, according to Hesychius, ἀποτάσσομαι, 
to bid good bye to, to renounce. Hipp. 1062. ι 

| τοὺς δ᾽ ὑπὲρ κάρα 

Φοιτῶνταε ὄρνις πόλλ᾽ ἐγὼ χαέρειν λέγω. 
This meaning will not apply to the passage before us, because then 
σὺν would be required before γένει. 

1075. ἀναῤῥήξει κακά] Should cause same evil to burst forth: in 
the following line ῥηγνύτω must be taken actively. See below, v. 
1944. . 

1078. φρονεῖ . . . μέγα] Φρονέω with au adverb, or a neuter ad- 
jective in the accusative, signifies, to enter the sentiments or feel- 
ings implied in such adverb or adjective; φρονέω μέγα, to entertain 
great sentiments, to be proud; εὖ φρονέω, to entertain good or 
proper sentiments, to be benevolent or wise. So ὀρθῶς φρονέω, 
περισσὰ φρονέω, κακῶς φρονέω, and the like. 

1081. τῆς εὖ διδούσης] If she give me success. Here τῆς is used 
after the manner of Homer and the old poets for ταύτης ; the arti- 
cle for the demonstrative pronoun. Τὴν [i. 6. ταύτην] δ᾽ ἐγὼ ob 
λύσω. Il. A. 12. See Brunck’s note. In the following line τῆς 
seems to be used for ταύτης ; though this perhaps is not so decisive, 
as below, v. 1466. 

1082. of δὲ cvyyeveis] And the kindred months marked me out 
as high and low ; i. e. one month showed me to the world as a 
great man, and the succeeding, as a lowly-born one. 

1084. é£éAGoep’| See above, v. 1011. 

1085, ἐκμαθεῖν] To learn thoroughly: ἐκ in composition with 
verbs frequently implies success in the fact contained by the verb; 
φεύγω, to try to escape; ἐκφεύγω, to succeed in escaping; διδάσκω, 
to try to teach; ἐκδιδάσκω, to succeed in teaching, to teach tho- 
roughly, &c. 

1088. οὗ τὸν" Ολνμπον»] Here μὰ is omitted: see above, v. 660. 

1089. οὐκ ἔσει] Thou shalt not be destitute [of honor] during 
the whole of to-morrow’s light, so that both the nurse (sc. Corinth) 
and mother (sc. Thebes) of Gidipus should not honor thee as his 
compatriot. 

1095. τοῖς ἐμοῖς τυράννοισιν] The plural for the singular, CEdi- 
pus only being meant. See above, v. 366. 

1096.. Φοῖβε, σοὶ Se) When the discourse is hastily turned 
from one person to another, the noun is placed first, then the par- 
ticle: as Μενέλαε, σοὶ δὲ τάδε λέγω. Orest. 614. See Porson, and 
Ci, Jl. No, LXL. v. 138, - : 
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ει ¥10@. Δοβέου :) Read with Blmslay, Aafia, the Doric genitive, as 
we have ubove, v. 1100. ὀρεσσιβάτα, the Doric geuitive, for ὀρεσ- 
σαβάτου ; Llavos and Aotia.are governed by xpoareAacGciaa. 

ris θυγάτηρ, Λοξίου ; rp] Whether we follow this arrangement 
of the cliorus, to which the correspouding line iv the strophe is τὰν 
αὔριον marceAnvor; or that of Blosley, 4 σέ γέ rus θυγάτηρ, to which 
the -cerresponding jine is ὄσεε τὰν αὔριον ; the first sylluble of θυ» 
yarnp is long, contrary to every other iastanee, except in bevoie 
verse, where the law of the wetre requires the first syllable of θυ- 
yarépos, θυγατέρων, &e. to be long: the only: exception to this ts 
is found, Odyss. K. 106. Ovyarpi ἰφθίμῃ Λαιστρυγόνος ᾿Αντιφάτοιο, 
where the true reading is Ovyarép’ (sc. Ovyardpt) ἰφθέμῃ, as in 
Odyss. Ὁ. 363. See a learned note on the quantity of this word 
in Maltby’s Thesaurus. Herman. Elem. Doetr. Metric. p. 27. says, 
‘**Ezirovos, Ouyarepes, ἀκάματος, ἀπονέεσθαι, et multa hujusmadi 
¥ocabula, quoniam aliter abstinendum: iis ‘foret, primany spud 
epicos longam habent.” . 

1107. déZar’] The augment is omitted not uncommonly in the 
‘chorak odes, but never in Iambic verse, except χρῆν. See Pours. 
Pref. clxii. and Alcest. 599. 

1113. Evpperpos] This reading militates against Porson’s Caneu 
eoncerning the cretic termination, called by bim she pause; viz. 
“when an iambic line exds with a word-or words ferming a coetic:, 
_ ‘and an bypermonesyllabic word precedes, the fifth foot of thut 
dine must be an tambus.” See:Cl. Jl. No. LXI. p. 148. and.Pors. 
Pref. clxxii. Independently of this, ξὺν is only then to be retained; 
ubicunque per metrum et numeros licuit, Pors. Hee. 109. an iam 
bus therefore is preferable to ἃ spoadee. Read with Elmsiey on 
Ms. authority σύμμετρος, ‘Cand corresponds. with. thie man:;” ac. 
is of the same age.as. this Corinthian. messenger. 

1116. προὔχοις, ray’ ἄμ που τὸν] Punetuate-not after προὔχοις, 
but after ποῦ; τροΐχοις requiting.the conditional. particle.. 

bri, πὸν Κορίνθιον ξόμων] The article bere. is used te arrest 
attention. For vartous usages of the article in the tragic: weitere, 
see Cl. JE. No, LXIII. p. 87. π. 31. - bo 

112t. Οὗτος ov] See above, v. 532. 

1129. ποῖον ἄνδρα καὶ] Ou the: distinction between weies: καὶ 
and καὶ xoios.in interrogative sentences, see Porson. Phew. 0373. 
or Ci, Jl. No. LXE. p. 13%: . 

. ¥835.. Ὁ μὸν duxdoiar] In this passage Beunck alters the reed- 
ing of all the Mss. éxAncia@oy into éxAnolagey; an alteration 
which be says is clearer. than. the light. at nuonedays buy it is 
equally clear that no such alteration is necessary. ‘The.words: ave 
‘somewhat complicated.; but may be arranged thus, κάτοιδεν, ἦμος 
[κασὰ]. τὸν Κιθαιρῶνος τόπον, ὁ μὲν διπλοῖσε παιμνέοια [ἐπλησίαζεν 
époi, ἐγὼ δὲ ἑνὶ [ποιμνίῳ] ὀπλησίαϑον τῷδε ravdpi: sc. the servant 
of Laius. Brunck seems to have been misled by the wards. κῷδε 


} 
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τἀνδρλ, conceiving that.they meant ἐμοὶ, instead of the servant, and 
fargetting his own explanation. of τῷδα τἀνδρὲ, ¥. 1112. 

1137. ἐμμήνου:] Read ἐκμήνους; a period of #ix months. Arctw- 
Tus rises in September. 

. 1146. οὐκ els ὄλεθρον ;| See. above,: ν. 430. 

σιωπήσας ἔσει:)] For σιωκπήσειε ; the participle with the verbs 
εἰμὶ, γίνομαι, πέλω, is merely a circumlocution for the. verb ta which 
the participle. belongs. , 

Kai θεῶν ixrod pac, μὴ προδοὺε ἡμᾶς γένῃ. Aj. ΕἸ. 588. 
for προδῷς. Mehaprayis πέλει δικαιωθεές. Aga. ; 984. 
for ἐδικαιώθη. 

1152. κλαίων] To your cost. See abeve, v. 401. 

1155. τί πρ ae χρήϑων μαθεῖν ;) What φὐάἑξἑοπαϊ information is 
it which you wish to obtain? 

1157, ὥφελον) “1 ought to have per ished ;” implying thereby 
a wish that he had perished. Hence ὥφελαν with an infinitive is 
said to denote utinam. See Hermann’s Annotations on Viger. 
p- 611. 

116Q. εἰς rpeBas] To delay. Eis βραδυτῆτα, καὶ διατριβὰς καὶ 
ἀναβολά.. Schol. Antig. 577. μὴ rpc Bas ἔτ᾽ .,. [se. ποιεῖτε]. 

"1169. τῷ δεινῷ: λέγειν} «56. [τοῦ] λέγειν... The article is τάσγα 
frequently "omitted with the. nominative aud. accusative of the ia. 
finitive.used as a noun ;. sometimes, as here, with the genjtive and 
dative: ᾿Αεὶ γὰρ ἡβᾷ rots γέρουσινιεὖ μαθεῖν. Alcest. 424. The 
nominative: KisSuvos ἔσχε δορὶ πεσεῖν Ἑλληνικῷ. Hee.. 5. for τοῦ 
πεσεῖν : the genitive. The article omitted with the dative and. 
with an accusative: see Antig. 358. But when the infinifive, wed 
as a noun in the aceusative, is governed hy a preposition, the arti- 
cle cannet be omitted. 

1178. ὡς ἄλλην χθόνα] ‘Os precedes δοκῶν, δικὲ is not used for 
eis : this only being allowed in the case ef auimate objects with the 
Attic writers. Herodotus uses ὧς for eis even before: inanimate 
objeets;: to a place is frequently expressed. by the accusative case 
without a preposition. 

1182. ica. .}] Will tura out. Sea above, v. 1011. ty 

1183. reAevraidy σε προσβλέψαιμι] May I, or let me, behold. thee 
now for the last time. Cf Hee. v. 455, 

1184. ἀφ᾽ ὧν] The plural for the singular. See above, .v. $66, 
Here the persons described are only Jocasta and Gidipus : but it is 
the language of sorrow to amplify, and the effect of amplitication 
to interest the feelings. 

1.187. tea καὶ τὸ μηδὰν] Equivalent to the phrase above, v. 1019. 
ἐξ ἴσον τῷ μηδενί; 

. 4197: ἐκράτησας τοῦῇ Κρατέω with a genitive signities, ‘to: be 
master of, "to pessess,” “19 gavern;” with an accusative, “to 
canquer.” See Hipp: 1043, . 

, 1200: Oandren... πύργος ἀνέσταε) Read with Elinsley, dvagras: 
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the -participle corresponding with καταφθίσας, v. 1198. “a tower 
against the deaths” caused by the Sphinx. This is a usage of 
the genitive not very common. 

1204, ἀκούειν} Sc. els τὸ ἀκούειν. Schol. 

1206. ξύνοικος ἀλλαγᾷ Biov;] Μᾶλλον is understood before Zi»- 
oxos, ἀλλαγᾷ βίου, * by the change in your life.” 

1208. dbrds] Read dirds. 

1214. ἄγαμον γάμον] ““ Your marriage not a marriage, i. 6. un- 
natural.” This oxymoron, or intimate connexion of words, which 
have a diametrically opposite meaning, is very common. 

Hec. 610. Νύμφην τ᾽ ἄνυμφον, παρθένον τ᾽ ἀπάρθενον, 
Aovew, προθῶμαί θ΄. 

Eur. Suppl. 832. Δεσμὸν 8’ ἄδεσμον τόνδ᾽ ἔχουσα φυλλάδοει. 
Pheen. 1062. Ματρὶ γὰρ γάμονς δυσγάμον: τάλας. 
Hor. Od. i. 84. 1. Parcus Deorum cultor et infrequens, 

Insanientis dum sapientia 
Consultus erro. 
Milton, Par. Regained, ili. 310. 
He look’d and saw, what numbers numberless 
. The city gates outpoured. 
| 1222. κατεκοίμασα τοὐμὸν ὄμμα] I closed my eye in sleep; I 
looked not to the future, to any thing beyond. 

1223. Ἐξάγγελος, was a person who detailed events which had 
occurred within the house or palace: ὁ τὰ ἔνδοθεν τοῖς ἔξω διαγ-- 
γέλλων, and distinguished from an ἄγγελος. See Valckenaer Hipp. 
775. 

1227. Οἶμαι γὰρ... .7 Macbeth, Act ii. Sc. 2. 

. Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 

; Making the green, one red. 

1290. Ἑκόντα, κοὺκ ἄκοντα] See above, v. 58. 

. 1256. γνναῖκα δ᾽ οὗ γυναῖκα) See v. 1214. and Hec. v. 935. 
"Eigacoéy τ’ οἴκων γάμος οὐ yapos. 

1963. κρεμαστὴν τὴν γνναῖκ} See Ci. Jl. No. Lxv. p. 44. v. 
1221. 

1271. Spovro] The nominative case to this verb and ὀψοίατο is 
κύκλοι, not ἄρθρα. 

1275. πολλάκι: τε κοῦχ ἅπαξ] See above, v. 58. 

1976. ἐπαΐρων] Sc. περόνας. 

1279. ὄμβρος χαλάϑης αἵματος ἀπετέγγετο] This is the reading 
of Brunck, from which no satisfactory meaning can be elicited. 
The line too, as it stands, offends against the strict rule observed 
by the Attic poets in the construction of the iambic line. ‘* Seve- 
riores Musas, (says Dawes, p. 381.) coluisse video poétas Atticos 
quam que in vocis byperdissyllabe ultimam correptam accentum 
(the metrical ictus) cadere paterentur.” He therefore in Aristoph. 
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Plut. v. 965. φέρε νῦν, ἐγὼ τῶν ἔνδοθι καλέσω τινά, alters ἔνδοθε 
into ἔνδοθεν. 

Elmsiey on Ms. authority has yadaens αἵματός τ᾽ ἐτέγγετο, 
which is doubtless the true reading : χαλάθης will mean the humors 
of the eye, and yéveca is understaod after éréyyero. 

1284. στεναγμὸς, ἄτη, θάνατροε, αἰσχύνη] This is an instance of 
asyndeton, or omission of the conjunctive particle, whereby the 
effect is increased. See Longinus, § 20. who quotes the famous 
passage from Demosthenes, κατὰ Μειδίαν: ““Τῷ σχήματι, τῷ βλέμ- 
ματι, τῇ φωνῇ, ὅταν ὡς ὑβρίξων, ὅταν ὡς ἐχθρὸς, ὅταν κονδύλοις, ὅταν 
ἐπὶ κόῤῥης." ; : 

Another instance occurs below, v. 1406. 

Πατέρας, ἀδελφοὺς, παῖδας, αἷμ᾽ ἐμφύλιον, 
Νύμφας, yuvaixas, μητέρας re. 

1286. ἐν rive σχολῇ κακοῦ ;) ‘The chorus ceuld not ask, ‘In what 
cessation from his misfortune is he?” because nothing had been 
said by the éiayyedos, which could possibly lead the chorus to 
conclude that he was in any.’ The enclitic τινὶ would be therefore- 
preferable, as Mudge had suggested, and there is Ms. authority 
for adopting it. . 

1289. τὸν μητρὸς. ..} “ His mother's,” sc. husband. This is 
ap instance of aposiopesis." So in Virg. ve 
ZEn. i. 135. Quos ego... Sed prestat motos componere fluctus. 
Sc. ego puniam. This figure is very artfully used by Sinon, to 
excite the curiosity of the Trojans. En. ii, 100.. Z SO 

Nec requievit enim, donec Calchante ministro— 
Sed quid ego hec autem nequicquam ingrata revolvo ? 

1291. μενῶν) Future tense; μένων, present. 

δόμοις dpatos} Imprecating curses on, or proving a.curse to, the 
palace. ; 

Med. 608. Ἢ σοῖς ἀραῖος οὖσα τυγχάνω δόμοις. 
᾿Αραῖος is 130 used in a passive sense, though here-and in many 
other instances in an active. On the latter signification, see Dr. 
Monk, Hipp. 1413. 

1293. ἢ φέρειν] Φέρειν is governed of ὥστε: 
Ξὐγγνωσθ', ὅταν τις κρείσσον᾽, ἣ φέρειν, κακὰ. 
| Πάθῃ, ταλαίνης ἐξαπαλλάξαε δόης. Hee. 1097. 

or of δύναται understood. Δύναμαι seems to be understood, 
Hec. 736. Kal yap οὐδ᾽ ἐγὼ κλύειν : unless we read ἔχω for ἐγώ. 

1296. Οἷον καὶ στνγοῦντ᾽] ‘* That a man even though he hated 
would pity him.” Virg. An. ii. 6. 

Quis talia fando 
Myrmidonum Dolopumve aut duri miles Ulyssei 
Temperet a lacrymis 1 . 


ae 


* See Demosth. Philipp. iii. § 7. οὐχ ἡμῶν---ἐῷ τἄλλα, 


a 
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j. ΕἸ. 924. Καὶ παρ’ is ἄξως θρήνων τυχεῖν. 

δ 398. ὅσ᾽ ἐγὼ wee nen Brunck remarks, “« Verbum #peaxtpe 
fere solet cum tertio casu construi;” and this is true, except wisere 
the noun: governed by. it is a neuter adjective, and then it may be 
au accusative : see above, v. 598. 

' 1301. pel@ova ... τῶν paxlerwy] ‘Greater than the 
greatest : a very strong mode of expressing the superlative, to 
which I have not been able to find a parallel instance. Μάσσων and 
μάκιστον, the Doric forms of μείϑων aud μέγιστος, are sometimes 
used by the tragie writers: fer instances, see Brunck’'s note. 

1311. ἵν᾽ ἐξήλου ;} Where bast thou leapt out? a metaphor taken 
from the pentathlon. 

1318. κέντρων re τῶνδ᾽ otorpnua| ‘‘Whata pang from these 
punctures,” or wouuds, which he had recently inflicted on his eyes. 

' 1326. καίπερ... τήν ye... ὅμως] “Opes in the sense of nihilo- 
minus at the end of a line is preceded by καὶ and καίπερ with or 
without ye, and gives a force to the passage where it occurs, re- 
quiring a considerable periphrasis in an English translation. In the 
instances where this idiomatic expression is found, Elmsley would 
punctuate after, more properly Dr. Blomfield, and apparently Dr. 
Monk, before ὅμως. See Mus. Crit. p. 351. Alcest. 957. and 
Pers, 300. 

Hec. 568. Κρουνοὶ δ᾽ ἐχώρουν, ἡ δὲ, καὶ θνήσκονσ', ὅμωε 
ον, Πολλὴν πρόνοιαν εἶχεν εὐσχήμωε πεσεῖν. 
Aj. ΕἸ. 15. ‘Os εὐμαθές σον, κἂν ἄποκτοε ἦν, ὅμωε 
Φώνημ᾽ ἀκούω, καὶ ξυναρπάϑω φρενί. - 

1338. προσήγορο»] “" What object addressing me can I hear with 
pleasure?” Below, v. 1437. προσήγορον is considered by the Seho- 
hast as passive, and explained by προσαγορενόμενοες its ustial ac- 
ceptation is active, and in the passage so explained by the Scho- 
liast, an active meaning will answer very well; ‘‘ where I shall be 
found addressing no one;” ‘‘whiere Ε shall converse with no 
mortal” . 

Antig. 1184. Παλλάδοε Gets 
“Ores ἱκοίμην εὐγμάτων carhyopos: 
addressing my prayers to. πος 

1840. ἐκτόκιο»] “ Out of the place.” See above, v. 166. 

1346. ἐχθρότατον)] The superlative from ἐχθρὸς ; the more usual 
form is ἔχθιστοε : neither é,Opdrepos nor ἐχθρότατος is found it 
Euripides, nor the former in Sophocles. ἘΣ 

1347. δείλαιε τοῦ ν οὔ] The genitive οὗ the causé:is governed’ 
by the adjective preceding, and is said by Bos to have évexa under- 
stood. 
Iph. A. 1287. Οἱ ᾽γὼ, θανάτον τοῦ σοῦ μελέα. 
Sometimes the genitive in this sense stands alone, without an ad- 
jective, expressing indignation, pity, and other emotions of the 
mind. 

Phen. 384. Οἴμοι, τῶν ἐμῶν ἐγὼ κακῶν ! 
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1348. ds σ᾽ ἠθέλησο᾽ av] “ον I could have wished never to 
have diseovered who you are.” Brunck translates it, ‘quam vel~ 
leai ounquam agnovisses qui sis ;”—‘‘ 1 could have wished that you 
had never discovered your birth:” but to justify this interpretation, 
there ought to have been σεαυτὸν, and it may admit of a doubt 
whether in such a sentence the active voice can be used for the 
middle. See however above, v. 556. and Mus. Crit. p. 104. 

1356. Θέλοντε κἀμοὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἂν ἦν] “1 also could have wished 
this.” The verbs εἰμὶ and γίγνομαι are often accompanied by a 
participle of the verb, ‘to hope,’ to ‘desire,’ ‘to wish,’ in the dative: 
where we translate the participle by the finite verb, 

lon. 654. Ὃ δ᾽ εὐκτὸν ἀνθρώποισι, κἂν ἄκουσιν ἦν. 
“Ἅ«ανρ though they were unwilling.” In Latin we sometimes meet 
with the same idiom. Sallust. Jug. 100. uti militibus exeequatus 
cum imperatore labes volentibus esset. 
Tacit. Agric. 18. quibus bellum. volentibus erat. 

1364, πρεσβύτερον] ‘* And if one evil be more inveterate than 
another:” op the formula κακοῦ κακὸν, see v. 100. 

1368. κρείσσων yap] Elmsley aptly quotes Aj. Fl. v. 634. 

ον Κρείσσων παρ᾽ Αἰδδᾳ κεύ- 
θων, ἢ νοσῶν μάταν. ͵ 

1371. ὄμμασιν ποίοι)] This alludes to the belief prevalent 
among both Greeks and Romans, that after death the man re- 
tained in the shades (1) the same form, and (2) the same inclinations 
and pursuits, as those which he had possessed in life, or at the 
time of his death. C&dipus therefore says, that by putting out his 


eyes, he had rendered himself seeure from looking on his parents 
in the shades. 


(1) The same form. 
Atque hic Priamiden laniatum corpore toto 
Deiphobum vidit, lacerum cradeliter ora, 
.Qra mapusque ambas, populataque tempora raptis 
Auribus, et truncas inhonesto vulnere uares. /En. vi. 494. 
(2) The same inclinations. Que gratia currdm 
Armorumque fuit vivis, que cura nitentes 
Pascere equos, eadem sequitur tellure repostos. 
ZEn. vi. 653. 
1874. κρείσσον᾽ ἀγχόνης] To both of whom deeds have been 
performed by me, for which hanging would be too slight a 
punishment. 
Alcest. 232. "Akia wai σφαγᾶς rade, 
Kal πλέον, 4 βρόχῳ δέραν 
Οὐρανέῳ πελάσσαι. 
1376. BAaareta’} Agreeing with ὄψις after a poetic license, the 
regular meaning would have required BAacrovyrwy to agree with 
τέκνων. 


1379. τῶν] The article for the relative: see above, v. 1055. 
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-° 3885. ὀρθοῖς... ὄμμασιν .. . See above, v. 528. 

1387. οὐκ ἂν ἐσχόμην τὸ μὴ ᾿ποκλεῖσαιἾ After verbs deyo- 
ting prohibition, restriction, denial, contradiction, and the like, the 
negative μὴ is frequently joined with the infinitive that follows the 
verb, which ‘negative must not be translated into English. 

ε Hec. 860. “ΠΤ ψόμωρ ypagat ἡ 
Εἴργουσι χρῆσθαι μὴ κατὰ γνώμην tporos. 

P. V. 256. Ovnrovs γ᾽ ἔπάνσα μὴ προδέρκεσθαι' μόρον. 

The negative is not uncommonly omitted. — See Orest. 257. 

Aj. Fl. 70. Alcest. 11. Androm. 44. Herc. Ἔ, 316. Koen. ad 

Greg. p- 73. Bergler. ad Alciphron. p. 215. Viger. p. 376. and 
41. 


1389. ty ἦν] ““ That I might be ;” ἵνα, ὡς, ὄφρα, μὴ, denoting 
the purpose, are very frequently found with a past tense indica- 
tive: v. 1392. ὡς ἔδειξα μήποτε, that I might never show. See a 
very able note by Dr. Monk, Hipp. 643. explaining the reason of 
this construction; Viger. p. 667. and Elmsley’s excellent illustra- 
tion of this passage. 

1396. κάλλος κακῶν ὕπονλον] A beautiful object concealing evils 
beneath, as a scar conceals a sore. Brunck rightly connects κακῶν 
with ὕπουλον. | 

1400. τοὐμὸν αἷμα . . πατρὸς: Where we should expect, ro αἷμα 
ἐμοῦ πατρός. See above, v. 1032. 

1401. μέμνησθ᾽ ἔτι] Read with Elmsley, μέμνησθέ τι. Erfurdt. 
Antig. 2. proposes μέμνηοθ', ὅτι; which seems to be an alteration 
made for the sake of adding a difficulty to the construction. 

1408. γάμοι, γάμοι See above, v. 866. 

1415. οἷός re] Is able. In this sense οἷος never occurs in the 
tragic writers without the particle re a8 an adjunct. Matthie, Gr. 
Gr. p. 693. seems to think that ofos without the particle can have 
the same signification; but the instances which he adduces are not 
in point, and may be differently translated: οἷός re is an elliptic 
expression for roids re οἷος. | 

Hec. 15. Οὐκ ἔγχος olds τ᾽ ἦν νέῳ βραχίορι. 

1418. μοῦνος] The Ionic form for μόνος : see above, 804. 

1494. καταισχύνεσθἼ These words are addressed by Creon to 
his domestics, or to the chorus. See Suidas on this passage, under 
the word βόσκονσαν. 

1427. τὸ] For ὃ, see above, v. 1055. 

1434. πρὸς σοῦ yup, odd’ ἐμοῦ, φράσω] “1 shall speak for your 
advantage, and not for my own.” Πρὸς with a genitive denotes 
‘for the advantage of’ or ‘relative to’ the person or thing which 
it governs. But of what advantage was it to Creon that CEdipus 
should be banished by him? In order, probably, that Creon might 
avoid: the pollution which might attach to him from the .continu- 
ance of Cidipus in Thebes. 

1437: xpoohyopos} See above, v. 1338. ᾿ 
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- 1498. εὖ τοῦτ᾽ ἴσθ' dy]. The particle ἂν is sometimes, though 
not very frequently, with the imperative. Hom. Od. M. 81. 
ἧπερ ἂν ὑμεῖς . 
Nija παρὰ γλαφυρὴν ἰθύνετε, φαέδιμ᾽ Ὀδυσσεῦ. 
See Matth. Gr. Gr. p, 926. The two instances adduced by Brunck 
are nothing to the purpose ; both referring to the difficult question, 
whether ἂν can accompany an indicative mood. 

1442. ἵν' ἕσταμεν χρείας) See above, v. 108. 

1450, ἔα] Ta be scanned as ane lang syllable. 

1454, of μ' ἀπωλλύτην) “Who were endeavoring to destroy 
me.” “ Rarius est apud Tragicos hyjusmodi imperfeetum. So- 
phocl. Electr. 1360. ᾿Αλλ’ ἐμὲ Λόγοις ἀπώλλυ ς." Blomf. Pers. 
v. 658. , 

| Οὔτε yap ἄνδρας ror’ ἀπώλλυν πολεμο- 
φθύροιαιν. 

1457. θνήσκων ἐσώθην] ‘ For I should never have been preserved 
when I was at the point of death.” 

1466. ταῖν] For ταύταιν : see above, v. 1081. 

75. λέγω τι ;)] Am I right? 

1478. τῆσδε τῆς ὁδοῦ] This genitive is governed by ὑπὲρ, or ἀντὶ 

understood. So Soph. Electr. 563. 
᾿Εραῦ δὲ τὴν κυναγὸν Αρτεμιν, τένος 
Ποινῆς τὰ πολλὰ πνεύματ᾽ ἔσχ᾽ ἐν 'Ελλάδι. 

1481. ὡς τὰς ἀδελφὰς] ‘Os for εἰς is generally, if not always, 
used by the’ Attic tragic and comic writers only in the case of ani- 
mate objects, very seldom with the names of cities and countries. 
See Elmsley’s note. Valckenaer and Porson. Phen. 1415, Koen. 
Gregor. p. 19. Monk. Hipp. 1293. Here read Eis ras... 

1490. ὄνθεν ob κεκλανμέναι}) ‘From which you will not return 
home, the subject of lamentation, instead of enjoying the sight.” 

1500. τοιαῦτ᾽ ὀνειδιεῖσθε)] Such reproaches will you receive. On 
the Attic future ὀνειδιεῖσθε, see Dawes. Misc. Crit. p. 117. 

1503. Mevoccéws] In scansion this is a Bacchius, ews forming 
one syllable, as πόλεως is an iambus. Sept. Theb. v. 2. 

Ὅστιε φυλάσσει πρᾶγος ἐν πρύμνῃ πόλεως. 

1505. μή σφε περιΐδῃς) ‘The common reading was παρίδῃς, which 
Elmsley retains along with Herman, although the antepenult is 
necessarily short, and therefore inadmissible. Porson, Med. 284. 
proposes μὴ παρά σφ᾽ ἴδῃς, which is a better reading than that of 
Elmsley, μή ode τἄρ᾽ ἴδῃς, or any other yet suggested. See Dawes. 
Misc. Crit. p. 472. 

1506. xrwyas, ἀνάνδρουε .. 1 This is an instance of asyndeton. 
See above. . 

1515. ἐξήκεις δακρύων] Δακρύων is here necessarily the participle 
from δακρύω, the penult of which is long; δακρύων, lacrymarum, 
has the penult short. : 

1528. ὥστε θνητὸν ὄντ] This sentiment, as Brunck asserts, ‘is 


» 
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most frequeut among the tragedians,” and among ancient writers 
generally. See the reasoning of Solon on this subject. Clio, § 99: 
‘Trach. 1. Acyos μέν ἐστ᾽ dpyaios ἀνθρώπων φανεὶς, 
‘Qs οὐκ ἂν αἰῶν᾽ ἐκμάθοιε βροτῶν, πρὶν ἂν 
Θάνοι τις, οὔτ' εἰ χρηστὸς, οὔτ᾽ εἴ τῳ κακός. 
Tereus. fr. 10. Μήπω μέγ᾽ εἴπῃς, τρὶν τελευτήσαντ' ἴδῃς. 
Agam. 901. ὀλβίσαι δὲ χρὴ 
Βίον τελευτήσαντ᾽ ἐν εὑεστοῖ φίλῃ. 
Androm. 100. Χρὴ δ᾽ οὔποτ' εἰπεῖν οὐδέν᾽ ὄλβιον βροτῶν, 
Πρὶν ἂν θανόντος τὴν τελευταίαν ἴδῃς 
Ὅπως περάσας ἡμέραν ἥξει κάτω. ᾿ 
See also Troad. 513. Eur. Cressis.—Aristot. Ethie. i. c. 12.— 
Theognis.—Erasm. Adag. ‘‘ Finem vitz specta.” 
Ovid. Metam. iii. 136. ultima semper 
Expectanda dies homini; dicique beatus 
Ante obitum nemo supremayue funera debet. 


A Familiar Exposition of the Doctrine respecting the 
| Trinity. : 


Ix the drama of the Romans the actors wore visors or masks, 
which were called persone (they were so called, because the 
voice of the actor passed through the aperture in the mask which 
corresponded with the mouth, so that the actor spake through it, 
per-sonavit); and, by putting. on different persona, the same 
actor was enabled to represent different characters in the same 
drama: hence the several characters, which were introduced 
in any.given drama, were called Dramatis Persone, or Masks 
of the Play. So that if a drama contained twelve characters, 
and if the company of actors by whom such characters were to 
be supported consisted but of four individuals, and if these 
actors divided these characters equally among them, each actor 
would be required to represent three characters; and, in order 
that he might represent these three characters, he would put on 
in succession three different persone, each character having its 
corresponding persona, _ | 

Let us suppose that a Roman actor (whom we will call 
Davus) were required to represent the characters. of Cesar, 
Antony, and Pompey, in the same drama. He would put ou 
one persona when he represented the character of Caesar; he 
would have another persona under which he would represent 
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the character bf. Auteny; and be wonpld have a third persong, 
under which he would sustain the ebaracter of Pompey. Davug- 
would thus have three persone; Davus. would be, present under 
exeh persona, and he would sull remeia unchanged guoad hima 
self: there would be oxe actor having three persone. ο, 
- The Holy Scriptures speak of the Dejty under the name J x. 
MOVAH; they speak of JEHOVAH as being FaTHER, and .ag 
being Worn or SON, and as being Spigit or Hoty Guos7; 
they teach us that JaHovan i¢ Ong IMmMurasie Gon, 
Thus Jenovan has three characters. As, in the language of 
thea Roman drama, then, the charecler which the actor repree 
sented had a correspunding persong; so that, by varying hig 
persoud, the same actor represented different characters: sa, 
borrowing (from this application of it) the word persona from 
the Romans, we say, there isa GopHe aD whose name ix J E+ 
ROVAH, (OFM MY) having three Persone; viz. the Persona of 
the Father, the Persona of the Word or the San, and the Pere 
sona of the Holy Ghost; under each Persona J&HOVAH is 
preeent: there are ‘Three Dwine Persona, but there is Ong 

98. 

: This statement respeeting the Deity, then, corresponds 
exactly, in ¢erms (with reverence be it said), with the foregoing 
statement respecting the actor Davus. As we said that thera 
was one Davus having three persona, the same Davus being 
present under each persona, Davus continuing one and une 
changed; so have we said that there is Ons Gop having 
Three Persona, the same Gon being present under each Pere 
sona, Gop continuing Ong and unchanged. Each of these 
statements, then, contains the same proposition worded in the 
same language; each statement contains Zerms clear and precisa, 
The statement respecting Davus is perfectly intelligible, he- 
éause, as Davus and his persone are objects fanuliar to our 
senses, we perceive at once the truth of the propositions whick 
the etatement contains. The statement respecting the Deity 
we must adnnit to be érue, because it is founded on hely writs 
wed we must admit that the terms of the propositions in this 
sttitement are as defined and as free from ambiguity and cou 
tradiction, as the terme of the prepositions in the statement re- 
specting the actor Davus. : 

Thus we are compelled to admit, that the ¢erms of the pro- 
positions which have been advanced with regard to the Deity 
ead His Persone are clear and free from ambiguity. 1: is true 
that we cannot compreliend the nature of these Divine Persone, 
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ΠΟΙ can we form any adequate conception of that “ high and 
‘jofty One that inhabiteth eternity,” for “He dwelleth in the 
light which no man can approach unto,” The words which we 
ise in speaking of the natare and attributes of this Being are 
borrowed from famihar language, and they utterly fail to convey 
to the mind any adequate ideas of the subjects to which they are 
thus applied: for, as these subjects cannot be objects of our 
senses, and as our limited faculties cannot conceive adequately 
respecting them, the words borrowed from familiar languege 
must be inadequate to describe them. Still, inadequate: as words 
may be to convey any idea of the subjects to which they are ap- 
plied, we may be compelled to admit the distinctness in which 
terms are proposed, although we may fail to arrive at a know- 
lege of the subjects to which those terms refer. The terms of a 
proposition may be clear, and void of ambiguity and contradic- 
tion, although the subject to which they refer be far beyond the 
limits of our perception or comprehension. Thus it is with 
regard. to the statement which has been made respecting the 
Deity and His Persone: the Deity is a subject respecting 
which our minds cannot form any adequate conception; we are 
equally. unable to comprehend the nature of His Persone: 
these are subjects which we cannot comprehend, for we have 
no faculties which can grasp them. Still, when these incom- 
prehensible subjects are proposed to us in terms of familiar im- 
port, on the authority of the Word of Truth, we may, perceive 
the clearness of. these terms, although we cannot form a concep- 
tion of the subjects to which they relate. 

We must admit, then, that there is nothing contradictory or 
paradoxical in the terms of the proposition which states: that 
there is One JEnovan having Three Persone ; that there are 
Three Divine Persone of the One Unchangeable God. 

As the Roman actor spake through bis mask (or persona), 
so also did he stand under it (being covered by it); and, as to 
stand is, in the Latin language, expressed by the verb szsto, and 
under by the word sub, when he stood under his mask, we say, 
eub-sistebat ; so that, as his mask was called persona, because 
the actor personabat (sounded-through it), so was it called sub- 
sistentia because the actor sub-sistebat (stood-under it). So that, 
when Davus wore his mask, he was the personans and the 
subsistens, his mask being his persona and his subsistentia. - 

- The Latin word subsistentza is, in the Greek language, ex- 
pressed by a word which literally and strictly corresponds with 
the Latin .word, the Greek word being ὑπόστασις; ὑπὸ answer- 
ing to sub and στάσις to sistentia; it being derived from the 
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ΕΓ ἴστημι, I stand. This Greek word, if written in Romen. 
‘letters, becomes hypostasis; a word synonymous, as we ‘have 
‘seen, with -subsistentia. Hf, then, we substitute the word hy- 
‘postasts for its synonym subsistentza, we shall say that.the.mask 
‘of Davus was his persona and his hypostasis. 
As we said, then, that the actor Davus had three different 
persone, we may also say that he had three different hypostases. 
-This is no new proposition, it is merely the substitution of one 
appellation for another. 
So also, as,‘when speaking of the Deity, we.made use of the 
-word Persona from a reference to its employment and its im- 
‘port in the case of Davus; and as we-said, “" ‘There is One Jr- 
HOV.AH having Three Persona ; there are Three Divine Persone 
of the One Unchangeable Gon :”’ 80, if, again having recourse 
to the case of Davus, we substitute the word Aypostasis for 
Persona in the case of the Deity, our proposition will stand thus: 
‘**'There is One JEnovan -having Three Hypostases ; there 
are Three Divine Hypostases of the One Unchangeable God.” 
‘This is no.new proposition, it is merely the substitution of one 
appellation for another. ἂΣ 
But although the word persona, in its strict literal import and 
in its original application, denoted a mask under which the actor 
represented a character of the drama, it was afterwards.employed 
in a more extensive signification. ‘The spectators.of.a drama saw 
not the faces‘of the actors, they saw their persone ; ‘and, as the 
persone were changed, they saw different characters: hence 
the word persona was applied to denote.the appearance where- 
by. one man differed from another.man; for, as Cesar when re- 
presented. by Davus had a different appearance from Pompey 
‘as also represented by Davus, and as this difference of appear- 
ance -was dependent on a difference of persona, so the word 
persona became adopted generally to express that external 
appearance whereby :an individual .was recognised as being 
‘different from another man. The. English word person is 
derived from the Latin persona: ἴῃ its. common application, 
4t is sometimes used (agreeably with the more general applica- 
tion of the Latin word persona as just explained) to. denote the 
appearance or outward form of an individual—thus we say, ‘‘ this 
man is neat in his person ;” but it is, in its general and familiar 
application, usually employed to denote an tndividual human 
-bemng—thus we say, ‘1 met a person.in the street ;” “two per- 
sons are fighting ;” “this person is more culpable.than. the other 
son.” This latter application of the..word person (although 
at owes its origin to the general application of the.word:persona 
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_es used to detagnate that outwerd appearance whereby oné te 
dividual is distinguished from other men) differs very widely 
Som the original application of the word persoxa as used by 
we with a refevence te our actor Davus; for, if we thus used 
the word person as applicable to Davus, we might say, ““ one 
person represents three characters,” which is the same as saying, 
‘one person puts on three different persone: here 
would stand opposed to persone ; the person would be Davus, 
the persona would designate the characters whieh be represented. 

Bat, when we use the word Person as applied to the Deity, 
we do not use it in either of the foregoing applications of the 
Kuglish word person, but we emplpy it in precisely the same 
import as that in which we have used the Latin word Persona 

with a reference to the Deity. ' 

It will be recollected that our proposition respecting the 
Deity stood thus : 

There is One JEHOVAH having Three Persone: there are 
Three Divine Persone of the One Unchangeable Gop. 

. ἀξ we substitute for the Latin word persona the English 

_ word persons (as used in precisely the same import), the propo- 
Bitton will stand thus: 

... There is One Jenovau having Three Persons: there are 
‘Three Divine Persons of the One Unchangeable Gon, 

‘These two propositions, chen, have one and the same import ; 
she verbal difference between them consisis only in the substitu 
ston ofan English word fora Latin word. — . 

Thus we find that the word Person, as applied by tis to the 
Deity, bas an jmpart very different from that of the word person 
as applied to max. . It is necessary to observe accurately this 
distinction between the applications οἵ this word, because the 
want of this distinction bas been the source of great confusion 

pad pespbexity. For, when the foregomg proposition reepect- 
jog the Deity is submitted te a mind in which this distinction is 

not strongly kept in view, the mind, recurring to the famibas 
application of the word person, sees 3n the proposition 8 paras 
dox which perplexes and confounds its reasoning powers: re~ 
gérding the word person es implying distinct individuality of 
deing, i is staggered at a proposition which appears to it to 
mdintam that three distiect individuals are but one individual 
doing. Whereas it will be seen, if she distinction respecting abe 
import ef the word person be duly observed, that the propos 
tion advances nothing paradoxical or contradictory, the terms of 
it beiag simple aud defived. . . 
ον Beem whet we haves already advanced, it appears thet our 
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proposition may be stated in the following terms: There is One 
Jenovan having Three Persone, or Three Persons, or Three 
Subsistentic, or Three Hypostases, or Three Characters. 

There are ‘Three Divine Persona, or Three Divine Persone; 
or Three Divine Subststentia, or ‘Three Divine Hypostases, o¥ 
Three Divine Characters, of the One Unchangeable Gon. 

._ In this proposition, then, we use persona, person, subsistea+ 
tia, hypostasis, and character, as synouymous words, 

kt will be recollected, that we spake of the word persona as 
being diverted from its strict original application, to denote that 
outward appearance whereby one individual was recognised as 
being different from other men; and that we spake of the werd 
person (derived from persona) as being, in familiar language, aleo 
used to denote the outward form or appearance of an indivi- 
dual, but as being more commonly used to denote, an indivi- 
dual human being. 

The word subsistertia, as denoting that whieh the actor stood 
under (sub-sistebat), has been, in a more ‘general application, 
used to denote that appearance, or form, under which any thing 
stood, or existed: Uhus the idea of tndividuality of being became 
connected with this word also ; aud subsistentia was applied to 
denote that condition whereby a thing was endowed with dise 
tinctness, or tndividuality, of beng. The corresponding word 
in the Greek language, hypostasis (ὑπόστασις), was also sie 
milarly applied. So that the words swbsistentia and Aypostasia, 
according to these applications of them, differ very widely is 
their import from the same words as applied by us in the fore- 
going propositions. For, if we used these words, according te 
these applications of them, with a reference te our actor Davus, 
. we might say, ‘ The subsistentia, or hypostasis, is that of Davus; 
the persona are those of Cesar, Antony, and Pompey.” Thus 
the idea of standing-under (sub-sistentia, bypustasis,) would be. 
transferred from that mask (or oulward uppearance) under 
which Davus stood, to Davus himself standing-under (subsis- 
tens) that mask (or outward appearance). As we dwelt strongly 
on the necessity of observing accurately the distinction between 
the several applications of the word person, so must we enforce 
Strongly the necessity of observing strictly the difference of 
apphcation with regard to the words subsistentia end ἡ. 
stasis, whenever the proposition which has been advanced 
respecting the Deity is submitted to our examination; for {t 
has happened, throngh a want of precision in the applica 
tion of these words, that some divines have employed them 
according to one signification, while others have adopted the 
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Opposite application of them. Thus, when speaking of the 
Deity, one set of divines has used the word Hypostasis in the 
sense in which it has been applied in our proposition respecting: 
the Deity; while another set of divines has used the same 
word, a8 implying dis/inct individuality of being, to denote 
that unity of being which exists under the different Persona.® 
Thus, the former set of divines would frame our proposition 
respecting the Deity, thus: 

There is One Jenovan having Three Hypostases: there 
are Three Divine Hypostases of the One Unchangeable Gon. 
The latter set of divines would state the proposition thus : 

There is One Divine Hypostasis, which is called JEHOVAH, 
having ‘Three Persone: there are Three Persone of the One 
Unchaugeable Hypostasts, which is Gop. 

Now, although these two propositions appear to be in direct 
contradiction to each other, it will appear, if we strictly define 
the sense in which the word hypostasis is, in each case, applied, 
that they agree precisely with each other, so as, in fact, to con- 
stitule one and the same proposition. 

We have said that the word subsistentia has been used to 
denote that conditton whereby a thing was endowed with dts- 
tinctness, or tndividuality of being. We have stated that 
subsistentia is derived from the Latin words sub (under) and 
sistere (to stand). The verb stare in the Latin language also 
signifies, fo stand: so that by substituting s/are for sistere, sub- 
sistere becomes substare ; and, as subsistentia is a noun formed 
from the verb subsistere, so the noun substantia is formed from 
the verb substare. This latter verb substantia, then, has the 
same literal import with subsistentia ; but it is never applied in 
the sense in which subsislentza is used in our proposition respect- 
ing the Deity, it being applied to denote that condition whereby 
distinctness of being is conferred, in which application it has an 
import corresponding with the more general application of its 
parallel subsistentia. ‘Thus, if we used the word substantia 


* In this latter import, the word ὑπόστασις (hypostasis) is used in Heb. 
i. 3. where the Son is said to be a Character (or Persona) of the ὑπόστασις 
(Hy posta-is) of Gop: χαρακτὴρ τῆς ὑποστάσιως αὐτοῦ͵ a statement which 
corresponds exactly with the propositions which we have advanced 
respecting the Deity. In our authorised translation, this passage is 
improperly rendered, “ the express image of His Person.”. St. Paul 
.apeaks of his forgiving offences, ἐν προσώπῳ Χριστοῦ, (2 Cor. ii. 10.) “in 
Persona Christi:” the word πρόσωπον agreeing precisely with the strict 
import of persona, the mask of the actor being called in the Greek lan- 
guage πρόσωπον, as it was in Latin called persona. rs 
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with ἃ reference to our actor Davus, we should say : The persone 
are those of Cxsar, Antony, and Pompey; but the substantia 
is the individual Davus. Aod if we introduced the word sub~ 
$tantia into our proposition respecting the Deity, we should 
apply it thus: . . 

There is One Divine Substantia which is named JEHOVAH; 
of this Substantia there are Three Persone: there are Three 
Divine Persona of that One Divine Substantia which is Gop. 

The word substantia has in the English language a corre- 
sponding word, namely, substance. Strictly speaking, this 
English word bas the same import as that which we have 
assigned to the Latin word substantza ; it denotes that condition 
whereby distinctness of being is conferred. In the popular 
application, however, of this English word, it is made to denote 
something matertal as opposed to that which does not come 
under the definition of mutter. But, as we acknowlege the 
Deity to be spiritual, and as that which is allowed to be spiritual 
does not come under the definition which we apply ἴα matter ; 
so, when we apply the word substance to the Deity, we of course 
exelude all ideas of materiality as connected with the word sub- 
sfance, and we apply the word strictly according to the import 
which we have already assigned to the Latin word substantia. If, 
then, we thus apply the English word substance to the Deity, 
our proposition will stand thus: There is One Divine Substance 
which 15 named JEHOVAH; of this Substance there are Three 
Persone or Persons: there are Three Divine Persone or Per- 
sons of that One Unchangeable Substance which is Gop. 

Thus, although our different propositions respecting the 
Deity have been differently worded, they all strictly agree with 
each other as to the ferms which they propose, 80 as to form 
one and the same proposition. And, as we were compelled to 
admit “ that there is nothing contradictory or paradoxical in the 
terms of the proposition which states, That there is One JEHNO- 
vAH having Three Persona; that there are Three Divine Per- 
sone of the One Unchangeable God:” so, as all the propositions 
which we subsequently advanced accord precisely with this 
proposition, the admission which has been extorted from us 
with regard to this proposition must also be extended to all . 
those other propositions. 

Whenever, then, we advance any proposition respecting the 
Deity, into which are introduced either of the following words, 
Persona, Person, Subsistentia, Subsistence, Hypostasis, Sub- 
stantia, or Substance, let us previously define with strict preci- 
sion the import in which each word is applied ; and, by so doing, 
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we shall avoid that confusion of words and terms which te toe 
frequently to be found in the propositions which have bees ad- 
vanced respecting the Deity, and which has proved δύ fertile a 
source of doubt and perplexity to the humble and pious Christian, 
and of scoff and derision to the infidel. 


If we duly bear in mind the defititions and. distiactions which 
have been laid down in the preceding pages, we shall find that 
the propositions contained in that Creed which bears the name 
- St. Athanasius, accord exactly with the propositions which we 
bave advanced respecting the Dmty. So that, although we may 
object to the frequent repetitious of the antithetical pomts of 
the proposition in that Creed, which give, 48 it were, an etigma~ 
tical form to its statemetits ; and although we may object to 
what are termed its damnatory clauses, yet we shall find that 
It does not contain any statement at variance with those propo 
ditions which we have already advanced. 

it is to be regretted that greater discretion has not been exer- 
cised in the use which has been made of the words Trinity and 
Untty as applied to the Deity. The word Unity, as denotiag 
endividuality of being, accords with the import. which we huve 
assigned to the word substantia ; it is applicable to Jenovan. 
The word ?rinity, ax denoting the existence of three, is appli- 
¢able to the Persona of JEnovan; there being three of these 
Persone. Thus Unity belongs to the One Gop JuHovan ; 
Trinity belongs to the Divine Persone, The sotitary proposi- 
tion, ““ Unity is Trinity, ‘Trinity ig Unity,” coutams a contradic~. 
tion of terms which cannot be adauitted; but the propusition, — 
“there is Qne JEHOVAH who is Unity-—this JaRovan has 
Three Persona, or a Trinity of Persona,” is ἃ proposition free 
from any contradiction of terms, and it accords precisely with. 
our former propositions, ' 

The proposition of the Athanasian Creed, “ that we worship 
One Goon in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity, neithes confounding 
the Persons, nor dividing the Substance,” accords with our fore 
mer propositions, which stated, ‘That there is Ove God having 
Three Persona: the Persone being different, the Subeteatsa 
being the One immutable JaHovan. . 

N.% Wd: 
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᾿ ANALYSIS 


Of the First Mosaic Record (commencing Gen. i. 1. 
"s+ ‘@nd terminating 11. 4.). ss 


No. il. (Concluded from No.’ LXX.} 


As it is stated that when “ Aleim created man in His (own) 
image, ia the image’ and “in the likeness of Aleim He 
created him, male and female He created them,” it follows that 
the body of man was constructed at this time. For man created 
“in the image” and “ in the likeness of Aleim,” was also created 
“male and female.” In the subsequent record (commencing at 
Gen. ii, 4.) it is stated, that ““ Jehovah Aleim formed man (the 
man) dust from the ground,” (he formed or fashioned, ἽΝ), him 
from the soil as a potter, TSY, see Rom. ix, 20, 21.) “und He 
breathed into, his nostrils” (into the nostrils of this structure of 
clay) “OM NOW)” (rendered xvoy ζώης, breath of life,) “ and 


aan” (of the man) “ was or became ΣΥΤῚ Wa” (ἐγένετο εἰς ψυχὴν 
ζῶσαν, Sept. wus, or was made to be, in the ουμα νη of TTT WBS, 
words to be presently conyidered). In the prior record, every 
living creature of the waters, all cattle, creeping things, Leasts 
of the earth, and fowl of the air, are distinguished as ΓΤ WD3, 
or as creatures in whom was ITT WD) (Gen. 1. 60, 41. 24. S0.), 
which words import breath of life, ving breath, breathing of 
hiving, or an animated being supported by breathing. Now, as 
the breath is a thing subtle and invisible; as itis so far con« 
nected with dife that the katter is found to be supported by the 
former, and to cease when that former thing ceases; 80 the word 
which denotes the breath of a living creature, has also been applied 
to denote its life, or principle of existence: thus WD3, whose bite 
ral import is breath, (sce Jub xii. 12. or 21.) 1s also used ta 
denote dife (Gen, in. 4, 5. Exod, xxi, 23. Deut. xii. 23. 2 Samy 
xiv. 7.); and as breath and life are connected with uxtmalexistencey 
80 ἰ8 198) used also to denote an animated being supported by 
respiration, or a respirané animal: thus TTT WD (literally, dive 
ing breath) is applied to denote both the living principle ia 
animats which is supported by breath (Gen. i. 30.), and the 
animal thus possessing a living principle supported by breath 
(20, 21. @4.), and it is also apphed to the human apiaal also 
possessing a living principle supported hy breath (ii. 7.) But 
the noun WD), beivg thus used to denote an animated being sup- 
ported by respiration, is sometimes employed to deaiguate 
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merely the apparatus supported by life and breath, the bodily 
machine which, without the principle of Ufe which is main- 
tained in that machine by breath, falls to pieces, or the mere 
bodily carcass (Lev. xxi. 1. 11. xxii. 4. Numb. v. 2, ἄς) So 
also an individual human being who possesses a living bodily 
structure supported by respiration, 1s called WD) (Gen. xvii. 14. 
xlvi. 15, &c.). But that invisible portion of animated being 
which cogitates, which is affected by passions, desires, sensa- 
' tions, is also called WB) (for as it is something connected with 
body, life, and breath, so 18 it called by that word which literally 
denotes breath, but which, as has been seen, .is applied also in 
many extended senses), and in this application it is rendered by 
the words ψυχὴ, soul. This Greek noun Ψυχὴ, like WD), is a 
figurative appellation extensively applied ; for it is derived from 
Ψύχω, spiro, and it is variously rendered anima, vita, spiritus, 
tndolés. But the verb spiro, to blow, to breathe, gives rise to 
the noun spiritus, which signifies breath, wind, and, figuratively, 
life, soul, spirit; and the Greek corresponding verb πνέω, to 
blow, breathe (spiro), gives rise to the noun πνεῦμα (ventus, spi- 
rttus), wind, breath, spirit. So that the various invisible parts 
of animated being are denoted by words, which, in their literal 
application, denote wind or breath: for as these several things 
are invisible, as they are things of whose essences we cannot form 
any idea, we have no original or exclusive term by which we can 
express them; we therefore apply to them some term expres- 
sive of breath or wind, for they are supported in their connexion 
with the material structure of the body by means of breath, and 
hke wind they are invisible, evincing their presence only by 
their sensible effects. So the noun ΓΤ denotes wind (Exod. 
xv. 10. 1 Kings xix. 11.), tmmaterial spirit (Isa. xxxi. 8. 
1 Kings xxii. 21, 22.), sou/, spiret, immaterial essence, mind (see 
Numb, xvi. 2@. xxvii. 16. Ezek. xi. 5. xx. 82, Isa. lvii. 16, 
Zech. xi. 1.) The want of some terms which exclusively might 
denote these several immaterial and invisible things, has been the 
cause of great confusion. ‘Thus WD) is, in one passage, trans- 
lated breath, in another dife, in another soul, in another dead 
body. {1 is, in like manner, variously rendered by the words 
wind, blast, soul, spirtt, mind. Every living creature which 
God created before the creation of man, was a ΓΙᾺ W53, or 
had a ΓΤ 82; which words, as applied to these creatures, are 
rendered life (ψυχῶν ζωσῶν, Gen. 1. 20.), living creature (21. 
Ψυχὴν ζώων), life and (in the margin) a living soul (80. ψυχὴν 
dys); which last translation is that which 18 given of the words 
as applied to man (ii. 7.). 
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s Aleim, then, formed the body of man from the dust of the 
ground; .He fashioned for man a material structure, which 
elosely resembled those material structures which He bad already 
formed for the beasts of the earth “out of the ground” (Gen. 
1. 24. 11. 19.). Man, then, in regard to his material, or bodily. 
structure, was fashioned very closely according to the likeness 
of the bodies of the beasts. “" Aleim formed the man dust from 
the ground (He made a body of dust for man), and He breathed, 
into his nostrils O°) ΠΟ), and the man was (was made to be) 
Tr 55. Every other living creature of the earth was, or 
had, what is expressed by the words 71T} 25). Man, then, in- 
asniuch as he had a body framed of dust of the ground, and 
imasmuch as he was in the condition of ΓΤ W5D3, was “ accord- 
Ing to” the “likeness” of. every other living creature of the 
earth. But no other living creature of the earth, excepting 
mian, is spoken of as being formed “in the image” and accord- 
ing to the likeness of Aleim: consequently, there must have 
been something besides the body of dust; something, too, more 
than the ΓΤ 53, which was imparted to man when he was 
made “in the image of Aleim” and “ according to His likeness,” 
Is there, then, any thing said in the account of the creation of 
man, any particular stated, which is not recorded as having 
occurred in the creation of any other living creature of the earth f 
“ Jehovah Aleim formed the man dust from the ground, and He 
breathed into his nostrils ὉΠ ΠΏΣ, and the man was WD 
ΓΤ." It is not stated that Aleim infused, or inspired, that 
which is expressed by the words D°¥? ΤΌ into the material 
bodily structure of any other creature which He formed. Man, 
then, who of all creatures of the earth had the high exclusive 
privilege of being created “in the image of Aleim,” is alone 
stated to have received from Aleim “6 ΟΊ MDW3.” May we 
not infer, then, that his exclusive privilege of being created “ in 
the image of Aleim” was connected with, and dependent on, 
his exclusive possession of “O*M Mow)?” The title OFON 
indicates plurality, but it is plurality connected with unity of 
being ; DVT Maw indicates plurality, but it is plurality con- 
nected with unity of being. The O*M NOW was inspired into 
the earthly body of man by DOM DVN (as the Deity is called, 
Deut. v. 26, &c.), and it gave to man the “ form” and the “ like- 
ness” of OON; “and man was ΓΤ ΘΒ): in which lattes 
words the preposition 9 may be rendered as or in the condition of 
¢thus it is used in Josh. vii. 5, pron) 1 OTT 129 Dd, the heart 
of the people melted, and it was as, or in the condition of, water; 
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see also Lam. 1. 17.), amd uran (or the man) was for (or aig, in 
the condition of,) a resptrant living being. The OMT 29, 
which gave to man ‘“‘the form” and “ likeness” of Alerm, was 
iefuved into a frame formed from the ground, and fashioned for 
respiration, and endowed with life; and man thus compounded 
acted the part of a respirant living being (ἐγένετο εἰς Ψυχὴν 
δῶσαν): his condition wae in all podints, excepting that of his 
émanation from the Alem, similar to that of any other FYTT WBS 3 
for his body, like that of a beast of the earth, was formed out 
of the grovad; like that of the beast, it was endowed with life 7 
and his animal being, tike that of the beast, was made depea- 
dent on respiration. Man, then, was created “in the form” 
and ‘‘according to” the “likeness” of Aleim; and he was 
fashioned ‘in the form” and “ according to” the “ likeness” of 
a ‘‘ beast of the earth.” . 
- What, then, is “the form,” what “ the likeness” of Aleim ἢ 
“Fo whom will ye liken God, or what likeness will ye come 
pare unto Him?” (Isa. xl. 8.) Of the essence of that “ high 
and lofty One that inbabiteth eternity” (Ivn. 15.), we cannot 
form an idea; for ‘no man hath seen God at any time” (Joha 
iv. 12; see aleo Deut. iv. 11, 12.): “ God is α spirit,” (John iv. 
44.) “‘ dwelling in the light which no gan can approach unto, 
whom no man hath seen or can see,” (1 Tim. vi. 15.) But we 
_ 488 form no idea of the essence of sperit ; the very name shows 
thet we understand not, comprebend not, what it is: for the 
word spirit in its literal import signifies wind, or breath, as we 
have already seen when discussing the import of WD. Christ 
was “‘the image (eixav, resemblance) of the invisible God,” 
(Col, i. 15.) was “ἐπ the form of God,” (ἐν μορφῇ θεοῦ, Phil. 
11. 6.) and “ was God” (John i. 1; see Zech. 1, 10, 11. or 14, 
15.): wher he came on earth, he “ took upon himself the form 
of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men,” (Phil. ii. 7.) 
e who was ‘the image of God,” and who “ was God,” took. 
on himself “ the likeness of men.” Itis the bodily structure of 
man, then, which constitutes * the likeness of men ;” for in the 
rson of Christ ** God was manifested in the flesh” (1 Tim. 
1. 16.) “The Likeness of men,” then, is totally different aud 
distinct from “the likeness of Aletm,” m which man was 
created; therefore the bodily form of man was not “ ἐμ the 
image,” or according to “ the likeness of Aletm.” That, then, 
which caused man to bear “ the image” and the * Kkeness” of 
Aieten, was soinetbing totally different and distinct from the 
mere frame-work of earth; something totally different and dis- 
tinct from that which constituted man asa ΓΡῚ WES It is this 
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something which, by 2 figure which proves our inability te 
form any precise idea of its sature or essence, we call the spinir 
dual part of man, the spirté of man. This spiritual part, Unis 
emanation fram the spiritual Jehouah Aleim,. was made to 
dwell in that structure of earth which is appropriately termed 
an “" earthen vessel” (2 Cor. iv. 7.),. an “earthly house” (v. δ.), 
“8 house of clay whose foundation is in the dust” (Job iv. 19.) 
eod which is also called “‘the outward man,” as distinguished 
from “the tnward mar” (2 Cor. v. 16.) or the spirit. This 
spiret the Deity imparted to man when He formed man. dust 
trom the ground (W8; He fashioned dust into an earthen wes- 
sed. after the manner of a V1, or polier), when into the nostrils 
of the body which He had fashianed “ He breatbed OT NWI.” 
How then shall we translate these words which thus express 
the emanation from the Godhead? We cannot express them by 
eny otber than figurative terms; for that which is spirifuad is, 
in all languages, expressed by terms significant of wind os breath. 
The noun NNW, in its literal import, merely denotes breath, 
(πνεῦμα, wind, spirit, breath, from πνέω, spiro; sptritus, wind, 
breath, spirit, from spiro; Ψυχὴ from ψύχω spiro, ΤΥ wind, 
iit, breath,) aod its application to denote spirz is figurative ; 
tat inconceivable something which we called sprrit or smmatee 
vtal essence, being figuratively denoted by α familiar tesm ear 
pressive of breath or wind, as we have already shown. But, 
as has already been observed, thas figurative employment of 
words expressive of breath and aind to express that which we 
denote epirit, has led to great confusion, .Thus ΟἿ] Nw 
QGiterally, breath of living anes, or breath of lives or life,) is, ia 
the translation of the record, rendered breath of hfe (πνοὴ Says) 
But Wi, in its literal import, skuply denotes breath (as hag 
already been stated), and ΓΙ WH), in its literal import, signifies 
Kving breath. So that, if considered. only with a reference to 
their literal import, the words OF NOW) and TH WH will be 
found to be nearly syuonymous., But as 03 has, as we have 
seen, several figuratwe applications; .ae the words ΓΡΠ WPS are 
applied to beast, eatthe, fowl, and creeping thing, as well as te 
man; and as the words ΟΊ ΓΟ are applied to man only; se 
must the latter words be understood as bearing a figurative im 
port. The act of the Deity by which He imparted to the 
Ἢ earthen vessel” of man this emanation from Himself, is Ggur 
. Matively expressed, “115 end He blew, puffed, breathed,” καὶ 
the nostrils of man O'N3 Θ᾽ the λέδοιαὶ import tea the hed 
VW} according strictly with the impart of tha verb thus eppli 
to the Gedhead “ He breathed ἰοῖο his aostrils the dreaih af 
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ὅτε," as the passaye is rendered in the common translation ; Bat, 
as the words ΟὟ ΠΌΪ), as here used, appear to denote that 
spiritual emanation from the Godhead which imparted to man 
‘the image” and “the Itkeness of Aleim,” they ought to be 
rendered by words less equivocal than “ breath of life ;” for the 
word breath is never used in. our janguage to express what is 
termed spirit. ‘The words spirit of the living ones, or of lives, 
spirit of life, or living spirit, ‘would be more ‘expressive of the 
application of the Hebrew words ΟἿ] ΠΣ, and they would 
prevent that confusion which arises from the application of the 
word breath to denote spzrit. ‘ Aleim fashioned man'dust 
from the ground (he fashioned a human frame from dust); and 
He inspired into his nostrils spirit of lives (living spirit), and 
man was in the condition of a respirant animated creature.” 
The living spirit, the emanation from the Godbead, was put 
into an animated earthen vessel: the life of the spirit being 
independent of the connexion of life with the body, for, when 
that body is deprived ‘of tts life, “ the dust shall return to the 
earth as it was, and the spirit unto God who gave it’ (Eccl. 
xi), 7.). 

It.is worthy of remark in this place, that the noun feminine 
| ΠΩΣ, which in regimine (1. €. in construction with a succeed- 
ing noun) becomes ἸΏ, although its literal import be breath, 
is restricted in its application, so-as not to be used-but with. a 
reference to manor to the Deity. Thus, with:a reference to 
man, it signifies, either the breath, according-to its literal -im- 
port (as Dan. x. 17.), or the spiritual part imparted to him by 
the Deity (Isa. lvii. 16. YWY "IN MDW, “ and the spirits which 
1 made”). So DWI ys) (literally, ald breath), which occurs in 
Deut. xx. 16, Josh. x. 40. xi, 11. denotes “all men :” for the 
Israelites were commanded, when’ they took the cities of their 


enemies, not to suffer TOW) 59 to live (Deut. xx. 16.); and it 
is said that Joshua utterly destroyed MDW) 93 (Josh. x. 40.), 


he left not any of ΠΩ) 29 undestroyed (xi. 11.): and this -is 
explained, as Parkhurst remarks, in verse 14. to denote all men ; 
for it is there said, “and all the spoil of these cities and the 
cattle the children of Israel took for a prey unto themselves ; 
but every:man they smote with the edge of the sword, until 
they had destroyed them, and they left ποί remaining ‘TW 23” 
(that is, they destroyed all MW, 1. 6. all men. See also 1 Kings 
xv. 29.). Of ΠΥ ws, Gen. vil. 22. ‘‘ the. breath of the 
spirit of life,” (or, as’ it might: with equal correctness be ren-~ 
‘ dered, the spirit of the breath: of life,) “seems,”-as Parkhurst 
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gliserves, “to refer to Gen. ii. 7. andto be explanatory of DTK 59 
(every.man) at the end of verse 21; the destruction of the infe- 
rior animals having been described in .the former part of that 
verse.” ΠΏΣ, as applied to the Deity, signifies breeth (Isa. 
xxx. 33, spoken of the Deity in condescension to our limited 
adeas of His being), the breath or inspiration of the Deity (J ab 
Xxx. 8.) 

The Mosaic records inform us, then, that man, although in 
common with beast, cattle, fowl, and creeping thing, he bad a 
body fashioned of dust from the ground, endowed with vitality, 
and supported by respiration, had also, exclusively, a spiritual 
being which bore the “ image” and “ the likeness” of the spizi- 
tual Godhead. . 

The first record then proceeds : 

** And Aleim blessed them; and Aleim said unto them, Be ye 
fruitful, and multiply ye, and replenish tbe earth, and subdue it, 
and have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of 
the air, and over every living thing that creepeth upon the earth, 
᾿ς “ And Aleim said, Behold, I have given you every herb seed- 
ing seed which (is) upon the face of all the earth, and every tree 
an the which (is) the fruit of a tree yielding seed, to you it shall 
be for food.” 

Man, then, was ordained to live on vegetable food. 

‘¢ And to every beast of the earth, and to every fowl of the air, 
and to every thing that creepeth upon the earth, wherein (is) | 
TTT W53, (I have given) every green herb for food. And it was 
80 

No beast, fowl, or creeping thing, then, was carnivorous. at 
this time. 

“« And Aleim saw every thing that He had made, and behold 
(it was) exceeding good. And evening was and morning was 
the sixth DY.” 

That order of things on earth, over which man was appointed 
to have dominion, was now completed. Changes had been 
wrought on the surface of the earth ; it had brought forth ve- 
getables for the food of beast, fowl, creeping thing, and of 
man ; animals of the waters, of the earth, and of the air, had 
been made; man had been created. ‘The office of giving Jignt 
on the earth was now administered by orbs of the heavens 
arrangement of the economy of the earth was now finished. 
The record therefore now says : 

b “ And the heavens and the earth were finished, and all their 
ost.’ 
- “The heavens and all their host” had been finished “ in the: 
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beginning,” when “ Alecia: created the heavens and the eartli.’ 
They are merely introduced into the record under the fourth DY, 
as being then appointed to regulate the “ light” of the earth. 
But: this record conveys no information whatever respecting 
bs the heavens and all their host,” excepting as they -give ligtt 
en the earth ; the record having, as we have repeatedly said, an 
exclusive reference to the earth. So that the statement that 
the heavens and the earth were finished, or completed,” is to 
be regarded as simply mforming us that thut arrangement of.the 
economy of the earth, to which the record solely refers, was new 
Gnished ; and that the orbs of the heavens, whieh, together with 
the earth, God had created “in the beginning,” had now had 
their full office, guoad the earth, assigned to them ; so that all that 
order of things on earth which was to be prepared for the dy- 
frasty of man was now finithed. . 
εἰν @ And on the seventh OF Aleim ended His work which He 
had-made; and He rested on the seventh DY from all His work 
which He had made. And Aleim blessed the seventh DY, and 
senctified-it; because that in it He.had rested from all His work 
which: Alem created to make.” 
: εν this record, which terminates at this place, enumerates 
seven divisions of time, each of which is called OY. As the 
record is silent as to the date and duration of each of the six pre- 
ceding periods called Ὁ)", so is it silent as to the commencement 
und ‘duration: of the seventh OP: it merely mentions the seventh 
EN’, withont saying anything of its termination. it dues not say 
of it, as it says of each of the preceding periods, “‘ and evening 
was: and morning wes” the seventh OV; -but havigg mentioned 
the “seventh DY,” and having stated that God “blessed and 
sanctified ¢t,”’ the record ends, 
Such, then, are the contents of the first Mosaic records. Re+ 
atedly has it been observed in the preceding analysis of this 
record, that the record refers exclusively to the earth. But, 
referring solely as it does to our globe, how brief, how limited, 
how scanty is the information which it communicates respecting 
it. ' That “ in the beginning” it was formed, as the beavens aisa 
were, by the Deity—that at one time it was desolate, void,.and 
enveloped in darkness-—that the darkness of its surface was dis- 
pelled—that an atmosphere wes formed-—that the waters which 
covered the surface of the globe were coblected together so as 
to expose a dry surface—that vegetation tuok place——that the 
light ofthe earth was placed under the regulation of heavenly 
orbs—that living creatures of the Waters, and fowl of the ais, 
“were produced—that beast of the carth, cattle, and evceping 
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thing, were created—that man, created im the image and accord- 
ing to the likeness of the spiritual Godhead, was formed, male 
and female—that man was appointed to have dominion over 
fish, fowl, and every living thing on the earth—that vegetable 
productions were allotted as the food of man and of beast— 
that there were six periods or divisions of time daring which 
these several changes and productions occurred—that the suc- 
ceeding, or seventh, period was “ blessed” and “* sanctified” by 
the Deity—this is all the information that the record presents 
us with. : 
What, then, can be more absurd than the attempts which have 
been made to reconcile the discoveries and the theories of astro- 
tomers and geologists with the record which we have just exa- 
mined? What can be more prejudicial to the cause of religion 
than the conduct of those who, from a misapprehension of the 
purport of this record, from a mistaken zeal for the character of 
oses as an authentic historian, either endeavor to check the 
inquiries of the natural philosopher, or oppose the inferences 
fairly deduced by him from discovery, and observation, and rea- 
son, because they apprehend that those inquiries and those infe- 
rences may establish views respecting the economy of the hea- 
venly orbs, or respecting the early history of the earth, which 
are not exhibited in the record which we have reviewed? Do 
these persons suppose that they support thé cause: of religion 
by checking, or by stifling, the investigation of facts? Do they 
not see that, by this mistaken conduct, this erroneous zeal, they 
expose the Mosaic records to the taunts of the caviller, and that 
they drive philosophy into the gloom of scepticism? Their 
conduct is founded on a misapprehension of the scope and 
purport of these records. They are not the records of the his- 
tory of the universe; they are not the records of the natural 
history of the earth. They are the records of Christianity. 
They refer exclusively to: the earth ;' they refer to it-as it con- 
cerned the race of Adam; they-refer to the spiritual or religious 
history of man.. But they do not contain the natural history of 
matter; they do not unfold the philosophy of nature. ‘The 
truths of religion have been revealed to man; but no revelation 
has been made to man of the truths of philosophy or of nature ; 
these he endeavors to discover by his own industry and research ; 
his endeavors may, in many instances, be fruitless, but ‘the: in- 
vestigation of the truths of nature cannot be prejudicial to the 
cause of religion. For the God of religion is also the God of 
nature—aod He is the God of truth; and, if the mysteries of 
nature could, be unfolded and explained, her truths. would be- 
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found to be in strict accordence with the truths of religion, and 
with the truth of the Deity. 

Geologists have argued that there is evidence of the earth’s 
baving undergone sundry repeated changes as to the condition 
of its crust, or exterior covering, before the era of Adam... Let 
their evidence be dispassionately examined, and, if it be conclu- 
sive, let the facts which rest on it be admitted without hesita- 
tion, There is nothing in the Mosaic record which is at vari- 
ance with such a conclusion. But, say the objectors, the record 
says nothing of the earth’s baving undergone such changes ;_ the 
creation of Adam took place on the sixth day of creation ; conse- 
quently, unless you can show that the several changes of which you 
speak took place, duriug the six days mentioned in the record, your 
conclusions must be false, or the record must be a false record. 
A perusal of the foregoing review of the record will have shown 
the fallacy of these objections, It will have shown, that the 
silence of the record on any subject connected with the natural 
history of the heavens or of the earth, affords no grounds for 
any inference respecting that history. ‘The objection founded 
ou the six periods spoken of in the record is equally groundless. 
For, in the first place, the record says nothing of the length of 
either of those periods called DY (and translated day). Well, 
then, says the objector, you would argue that each DY was a long 
period of time, say a thousand years, and you would prove that 
the earth existed six thousand years before the creation of Adam, 
and you would wish us to believe that the pra-adamite changes 
of which you speak, occurred during these six long periods. 
The objector is mistaken. It matters not, as far as the truth of 
the geologist’s arguments is concerned, whether each DV was of 
long, or of short duration; whether it comprised a thousand 
years, or twenty-four of our present hours (and let it be re- 
membered that the record says nothing of the length of either 
DY). For, although the record specifies these several periods, 


' It is said in the second record (which will form the sabject of a se- 
parate dissertation), where it is stated that the Deity created every 
plant of the field, “for Jehovah Aleim had not caused it to rain on 
‘the earth, and (there was) not a man to till the ground; and a mist 
went up from the earth, and watered the whole face of the ground.” 
(Gen. ii. δ, 6.) Now, as it is stated in the prior record that every 
vegetable was produced on the third Dj’ (i. 11, 12, 13.), and that the 
waters which covered the whole surface of the earth were gathered 
together so as to expose a surface of dry land on the same Oj (9, 10.), 
it follows that, if that Ὁ)» had been only equal to our present astrono- 
mnical day of 24 hours, a few hours only could elapse between the re- 
tiring of the waters and the commencement of vegetation, so that as the 
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each of which it calls DY, it says nothing of the date: of the first 
OY; it says nothing of the length of time that elapsed from the 
first creation of the earth to that first DY; it says nothing of the 
state of the earth prior to that barren, empty, dark state of i 
which it mentions’; it doés not say at what date that state com- 
menced; it says nothing of the length of time during which that 
state continued. So that the pre-adamite changes of whieh the 
geologists speak (and grant, for argument’s sake, that they are 
fully proved to have taken place) may have taken place between 
‘< the beginning” and the time when the earth first became * de- 
solate and void,” and was covered everywhete with waters (which 
is the first deluge mentioned in the Mosaic records) ; or they may 
have taken place durmg the continuance of that dark and deluged 
state; or they may have occurred at sundry times from ‘ the be- 
ginning” to the time of Adam. The truth of the evidence adduced 
by geologists to prove that the world existed several ages before 
the creation of Adam is, then, mdependent of any discussion as 
to the length of the six periods mentioned in the Mosaic record. 
The truth of the Mosaic record is also independent of any facts 
which may be considered conclusive in proving that several ages 
elapsed between the creation of the world and the creation of 
Adam. ἘΣ 


[In the preceding analysis the record has been considered in 
its literal sense, without any regard to any spiritual import which 
it ‘may possess, The consideration of its esoteric or spiritual im- 
port may form the subject of a separate dissertation, and there 
will then remain for exathination the second record of the Pen- 
tateuch commencing at Gen. ii. 5, terminating at iii. 24.) 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


E.very reader of the Bible must have observed the frequent 
recurrence of the number forty in the text, and this, too, in 
cases where no natural reason appears for preferring that num- 
ber to another. Thus, at the flood, the rain fell on the earth 


earth would, in that case, be saturated with moisture, no rain or fog 
could be required to water tho exposed surface for the purpose of aid- 
ing the process of vegetation. ᾿ : 
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forty days, and when the waters were abating, Noah opened the 
window of the ark after forty days; Moses was in the mount 
forty days without eating or drinking; Elijah travelled forty 
days from Beersheba to Mount Horeb; Jonah prophesied that 
Nineveh should be destroyed in forty days; our Saviour was 
tempted forty days ἴῃ the wilderness, and appeared on earth 
forty days after the resurrection ; the Israelites lived forty years 
in the wilderness; Ezekiel prophesies that Egypt should be 
desolated for forty years, &c. 

- Noy, it is a curious fact, that the modern Arabs, Persians, 
and Turks, employ the word forty to express an indefinite num- 
ber, itt a manner analogous to the use of the terms a dozen or a 
score with us, in ‘familiar conversation, but with still greater 
laxity. ‘This peculiarity in the mode of speaking among the 
eastern nations has been noticed by several writers. Lebrun, 
after describing the ruins of Darius’s palace at Persepolis, 
mforms us that its modern name is Chelminar, which signifies 
“forty pillars,” although the number of pillars ‘standing is only 
19.. The name, he thinks, has been given to it at a time when 
there were no greater number existing than at present. Some 
travellers, he informs us, misled by the name, bave supposed 
that there were 40 at first; but this is a gross error, as it is 
ascertained from the remains of pedestals, and other marks, 
that the griginal number was 206, ‘This free use of the nume- 
rical term forty, he remarks, is common in Persia, as shown 
again in the modern palace of [spahan, which has the same 
name of * forty pillars,” though the number of pillars does not 
exactly cofrespond. (Voyage, Tom. I. p. 279. ‘Amst. 1718.) 
Chardin describes Erivan as standing between two rivers, one 
of which has an Armenian name, which signifies forty springs. 
(Abrégé de !’Hist. Générale de Voyages, tom. 27, p. 195.)— 
There is a rivulet in the Troad, which has been the subject of 
much controversy, and has been described by Chevalier, Clarke, 
Dalloway, Foster, and others; it bears the Turkish name of 
Kirke Jos, or ‘‘ forty springs,” though it has only sixteen or 
eighteen, Mr. Alexander, in his Travels, newly published, 
mentions a Turkish town named Girke Kalissa, or “ forty 
churches.” (p. 276.) I am sure I have met with, in the course’ 
of my reading, eight or ten other instances of names of towns,’ 
rivers, or objects mm the East, of which the terni forty was ἃ 
component part, though at this moment I cannot refer to the 
authors. I shall only observe, therefore, that as this mode of 
expression prevails among the Turks, we may be certain that it 
exists among the Arabs, from whom the Turks have borrowed 
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all their learning as well as their religion. The story of Ali. 
Baba and the Forty Thieves will immediately occur to the 
reader’s memory, in which, though the details are accommo- 
dated to the number 40 (perhaps by the French translator), the 
result has no dependence on that arbitrary number, but would 
have been equally suitable with any other. It is remarked by 
some traveller, I think by Dr. Clarke, that the number 1001 is. 
used by the Arabs with the same latitude ; that a palace, for in- 
stance, 1s said to have 1001 doors or 1001 windows, avben its 
doors or windows are very numerous, though they da not per-. 
haps in reality exceed a hundred. Precision of ideas is, in fact, 
the characteristic of occtdental understandings, and byperbole. 
and metaphor are so.embodied with the forms of speech of the 
eastern nations, that they infect even their numerical state- 
ments. 

The Turks [ consider as the mere copyists of the Arabians ; 
but if the latter, with the Persians and Armenians, employ this. 
mode of expression, is.it not probable that they have. derived it. 
from one common source in very ancient times? ‘The Hebrew, 
it is well known, is a sister dialect of the Arabic ; and from this 
circumstance, as well as from frequency of intercourse, the Jews 
and Arabs must have had many idioms and forms of speech in. 
common. [8 it not probable, then, that the term alluded to may 
sometimes have the same .value in the Hebrew Scriptures as. 
among the modern Arabs, ‘Turks, and Persians ? 

What led me to form this conjecture was a note attached in 
Stackhouse to the history of Elijah. ‘The Scriptures state, that 
the prophet, in obedience to divine command, travelled forty 
days and forty nights from Beersheba to Mount Horeb, with- 
out tasting food on the journey. The addition of “ forty nights’. 
in the phrase, is merely the Hebrew mode of expressing cum- 
plete natural days of 24 hours. In the xofe, which is taken from 
Patrick and Calmet, it is observed that there is a difficulty in 
conceiving how so much time could be spent on the journey, 
the distance being only about 150 miles—that is, at the most 
six or eight days’ travelling instead of forty. I happened to 
read this when the idiomatic. use of the number forty by the. 
modern Arabs and Persians was fresh in my recollection, and it 
immediately occurred to me, that I had here a solution of the 
difficulty. We have but to suppose that the term sometimes 
denotes an indefinite number; and in this case the English 
word “many” might be very properly employed to express the 
sense. It was in this manner the idea I have thrown out oc- 
curred to me; and the conclusion to which it led was consider- 
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ably strengthened in my mind, when I reflected on the marked 
frequency with which the term forty is used in the Scriptures, 
and in cases where we can see no reason for the preference of 
that number to another. ‘The number seven having a reference 
to the days in which the work ofscreation was completed, aud 
to the days in the week, we easily discover why the seventh year 
and the forty-ninth year were celebrated with certain obser- 
vances, and why “ weeks of years” were typically employed by 
the prophet; but the number forty has no such circumstance 
in its favor. May we not ask, then, why the rain should fall 
on the earth exactly forty days at the flood, though the waters 
increased for 150 days? Nay, I put it to commentators to say, 
whether the rain which in Genesis, chap. 7. v. 12, is said to 
have fallen forty days, does not appear from .chap. 8. v. 2, to 
have continued during the whole period of the increase, 150 
days. Inthe same way I may ask why Noah should wait 
_ exactly forty days after the tops of the mountains were seen 
before’he opened the window of the ark. Further, I may ask 
why Moses. should remain exactly forty daya on Sinal--why 
Elijah should spend forty days in travelling to the same 
mountain, when six or eight would have eufficed—and why 
Jonah, contrary to the usual practice of the prophets, should 
fix so precise and short a period for the accomplishment of the 
destruction of Nineveh. In these, and probably in other cases, 
I submit whether some difficulties would not be removed if we 
were to consider ‘the term forty as equivalent to the English 
word ‘ many.” . 

In making these remarks, nothing is farther from my thoughts 
than to do any thing to weaken or impair the authority of the 
Seriptures. Ihave no doubt that the term forty is used in cases 
where it is to be literally construed ; but we know that light 
has been thrown on the text of the bible in a thousand instances 
from the examination of oriental customs and oriental idioms, 
and that in fact great additions have been made from this source 
to the evidence we possess. of the genuineness of the inspired 
volume. Iam not a theologian, nor learned in biblical criti- 
cism, and do not therefore speak with confidence ; I merely 
throw out hints and suggestions, which I submit with all due 
humility to the jadgment of those who are better informed. 


M. 
Edinburg, July 1827. 
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NOTICE OF | 
“* Researches on the Tenets and Doctrines of the 
Jeynes and Boodhists,” gc. By Lizut. Cot. Wit- 


LIAM FranckLin, Edst India Company's service. 
(London: 4to. 1827.) 


Iw the title-page of this handsome volume Col. FRANCKLIN 
describes himselfas author of a “ Tour to Persia” —** The His-. 
tory of Shah Aulum”—-and ‘‘ An Essay on the Site of Ancient 
Palibothra ;” bat he has modestly omitted any mention of the 
other works which have long since established his reputation 
as ἃ meritorious writer on different subjects; for his ““ Me- 
moirs of George Thomas” offer us the authentic history of a 
most extraordinary adventurer: we are entertained by his 
translated romance of “ Camarupa ;” and instructed on a topic 
that has interested: such a multitude of classical readers, by his 
*¢ Observations on the Plain of Troy.” In the volume before 
us (which our author has had the honor of dedicating by per- 
mission to His Majesty), a laudable effort 15 made to extend 
that knowlege of Indian mythology for which we are chiefly 
indebted to Sir William Jones, Wilford, Colebrooke, Bucha- 
nan, Mahoney, Dubois, Maurice, and Faber, by particular re- 
searches into the tenets and institutions of the Jeynes and 
Boodhists, who, according to a conjecture of Col. F., may be 
regarded as descendants of the ancient Brachmanes. ‘* The 
image which represents Bood’h is called in the Birman domi 
nions Guadma or Goutama, the Somono-Cuddom of the 
Jeynes; and this image we find the primary object of wor- 
ship in alt the countries situated between Bengal and China, 
and extending to the country of Japan and the Aleutian isles, 
But the sectaries of Bood’h contend, I think with justice, for 
priority of establishment over the system of modern Brammism ; 
and even at the present day hold a balance with them in point 
of numbers, though the Brahmins possess the spiritual authority. 
(p. 8.) Sir W. Jones regarded Bood’h as the same with the Chi- 
nese and Japanese Fo ; and he might also be the Gothic Woden, 
‘¢ whose rehgion, it is well known, once obtained in our beloved 
Britain.” (p. 8.) The second chapter is devoted to the history 
of serpent-worship, which our ingenious author regards as of the 
highest antiquity, indeed of anted:luvian origin, and pervadmg not 
only the Asiatic world, but ultimately the greater part of aneient 
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Europe. The details of this interesting subject are arranged 
in the following order: Chaldea, the Holy Scriptures, Egyp- 
tians, Persians, Grecians, Romans,Goths and Germans, Hindoos, 
Mexicans, and Peryvians. In the course of these - details Col. 
Francklin remarks, as a singular gircumstance, that an eminent 
traveller. (Robert Wilson, Esg. M.D., to whom on other occa-- 
sions he acknowleges his obligations) ‘‘ has noticed a sculptured 
representation in stone of Adam and Eve in the garden of 
Eden, with the serpent writhing round the tree. It is to be 
seen at the ancient temple of Ipsambul, in Nubia, and is placed 
in the south-west angle of a chamber in the great cave at that 
place; and, in my opinion, most completely corroborates the 
statement of that. event as. delivered tous in holy writ.” 
(p. 28.) 
The third chapter treats of the cavern and rock temples, 
colossal figures, and high mountains of the Jeynes and Bood- 
hists in various parts of Asia and Africa. It is generally 
believed among eastern nations (as we learn from p. 63.) that 
the more noble structures of the antediluvian world were not 
destroyed ; but have resisted the course of time, and the injuries. 
of climate, and the violence of the deluge. Amang those splen- 
did remains of aatediluvian art, our author is inclined to reckon 
the sculptured caves at Canara and Salsette; the excavated 
temples at Ellora in Dekhan; the grottos at Thebes in Upper 
Egypt, and the excavated chambers at Persepolis or Istakhar. 
From Captain Fell’s account of the extraordinary temples at 
Bhilsa, Col, F. extracts an interesting notice of some ancient 
sculptures. ‘‘ But above all,” says he, “the most singular is 
one bearing a manifest allusion to the universal deluge. A boat 
is seen, the prow of which is a lion’s head, and the stern has the 
expanded tail of a fish, over which is wound a cable. The boat 
is surmounted by a square canopy of carved work, supported 
by two pillars: within the canopy are seated two figures, one 
holding an umbrella, the other a.chowrie ; and at the stern is a 
third figure steering the boat. The vessel is in an open sea, in 
the midst of a tempest; near it are seen figures struggling in the 
water, and endeavoring, by seizing large piles and other things, 
to save themselves from sinking : one in particular, on the point 
of drowning, 1s making an expiring effort. to ascend the side of 
the vessel; and the features of the whole group sufficiently 
pourtray their melancholy situation.” Of this curious sculpture 
a plate is given, p. 84, and (opposite to p. 91.) another re- 
markable monument is represented in a drawing on stone, from: 
Capt. Neufville’s sketch ; an ancient slab of marble built into the 
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wall of a modern Jeyne temple at Siroohi. But we must direct 
the particular attention of our readers to the fine lithographic view 
of some Jeyne temples at Parus Nauth mountains, made by 
Baynes, from a beautiful drawing by Sir Charles Doyley, Bart. 
This view exhibits sixteen or seventeen of the twenty small 
temples situate-on the craggy summits of different mountains 
that constitute the Asmeed Sikur, or ‘‘ Peak of Bliss;” those 
temples in shape bear some resemblance to an extinguisher: 
the figure of Parus Nauth is in a temple below; but another, a 
large and flat-roofed edifice, contains several representations of 
the Deity, with the constant attributes of Parus Nauth and the . 
Jeyne religion: viz. the crowned serpent and cross-legged 
figure of Jeyne Ishura, or the preserver and guardian of man- 
kind. (p. 99.) Respecting the similarity or identity of some 
Indian and Egyptian idols, our author adds to the testimonies 
already given by many most credible witnesses, the evidence of 
his friend Colonel John Ludlow, of the Bengal establishment, 
who, in 1801, accompanied General Baird’s army on the expe-. 
dition to Egypt, where, having visited the temples of Luxor, 
Thebes, and more particularly that of Tentyra or Dendera, he 
perceived the Hindoo sepoys of the Indian army performing 
poojah or worship to the stone idols in which those Indians, 
recognised their own divinities, Vishnu, Siva, Bhavanee, and 
others; expressing at the same time, “great indignation towards 
the Egyptians for not paying more respect to, what they termed, 
their own gods.” (p. 124.) The impiety of killing or giving. 
pain to any animal is an essential rule of faith among the Jeynes. 
The Boodhists are said not to believe in a first cause; they’ 
consider matter as eternal; they suppose that some great deity 
always exists, who has acquired his exaltation by superior merit ; 
but they do not regard him as governor of the world, ‘ To the 
present yrand period of time they assign no less than five. 
deities, four of whom have already appeared, including Gouta- 
ma or Guadma, the Boodh of the Brahmins, whose exaltation 
continues five thousand years; after the expiration of that 
period, another saint or holy person will obtain the ascendancy 
and be deified.” (p. 143.) The’ Jeynes and Boodhists, 
although they differ in opinions regarding the priesthood, 
appear to worship the same image; and Jener, Jayna, and 
Samana, are all in fact names applicable to the worshippers of 
Boodh. The lowest state of existence, according to these, is in 
hell, the next in the form of brutes ; both as states of punishment ; 
the next is the probationary state of man ; then various degrees 
of honor and happiness, which exalt to the state of demi-gods, or 
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rather deified mortals—a reward for merit; lastly, the ascent 
to divinity. But the happiness of their heaven is wholly sensual. 
Boodhists are forbidden to destroy animal life, (as are the Jey- 
nes,) to commit theft, adultery, falsehood, and to indulge in 
spirituous liquors. ‘Among works of the highest merit they 
stupidly consider the feeding of a hungry infirm tiger with their 
own flesh to be the first.” (p. 164.) The Boodhaic priests 
worship daily in the temples; they offer flowers, incense, rice, 
betel-nut, and fruits; no blood ever contaminates a Boodhaic 
or Jeyne temple. Among the Jeynes, he who conquers all the 
evil qualities and possesses all the good, becomes the god Jeyne 
Ishura, incarnate in the form of their Gooroos or Tritunkars ; 
and through this man-god alone can his Jeyne votaries obtain 
happiness; their sacred volume is written in the Sanscrit lan- 
guage, and called Yogue (the path or guide). Jeynes are found 
throughout India, but not * numerous, except in South Canara. 
It appears manifest, that what is in our days termed the Jeyne 
sect, was formerly the only religion known to the inhabitants of 
India ; and generally speaking, it continued unaltered till the 
period of the Moslem invasion; at which time the present 
heterogeneous Brahminical system arose upon its ruins, and gra- 
dually continued to augment until the reign of Aurungzeeb, 
who, equally hostile to both: religions, commenced a bloody 
persecution and massacres amongst them, overthrew their tem- 
ples, and, in the end, almost annihilated every trace of the Jeyne 
faith that had for ages prevailed in Hindoostan.” (p. 205.) 
Here our limits obliges us to close thix volume, sincerely 
oping that its ingenious author, for military services of above 
forty years, for wounds received in battle, and for his nume- 
rous literary productions, has obtained such a just and liberal 
remuneration as may enable him to enjoy “ ottum cum dignt- 
tate” in his native land. 


ANECDOTES 
Of Eastern Bibliography. 


Εἶπον the portfolio of a gentleman who bad collected many 
anecdotes of rare works, both printed and manuscript, on varie . 
ous subjects and in different languages, but has relinquished his 
design of publishing them himself, 1 am permitted to select 
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such as may instruct or amuse the lovers of eastern literature, 
As it has for some time been in contemplation to print the text 
of Tabri, and a translation may be expected to follow, | give, 
as the first specimen of those anecdotes, a few remarks on that 
celebrated historian, which may prove useful to a future editor 
or translator. L. 


1, Among various literary objects of which the accomplish- 
ment has long been desired by all who take an interest in oriental 
history and antiquities, we must reckon a translation of the 
Tarikh Kebitr, or “ Great Chronicle,” (generally called the 
Tarikhk Tabri,) composed by Abu Jaafer Mohammed ben Jarir, 
who was born in the year of Christ 838, at Amol in Tabrist4n, 
from the name of which province he has been entitled Tabri-or 
Tabari, the Arabic article αὐ being sometimes prefixed. Here 
may be remarked the mistake made by a late ingenious writer, 
who, deceived through some resemblance in the names, de- 
scribes our venerable historjan as a native of Tabriz, not recol- 
lecting that a person born in this city is invariably styled Ta- 
brizi ; and that in the original orthography there is an essential 
difference (Tabri, <¢yab, and Sy ya) Although born m a 
province of Persia, he composed his great work in Arabic; but 
there is reason to believe that a perfect copy of it in this lan- 
guage cannot be found in Europe: we understand also that it, 
has been sought without success, by the late Mr. Gladwim 
in India; more recently, by Sir Wiliam Ouseley in Persia 
and ‘Turkey, and by other travellers in different countries or 
Asia. The learned Ockley, who styles Tabari “the Livy of 
the Arabians”—“ the very parent of their history,” says, ‘I 
formerly inquired of my predecessor, Dr. Luke, concerning 
him, who said he had never met with him in the East, and that 
he was to be despaired of in Arabic; Monsieur D’Herbelot 
says the same:” and Ockley congratulates himself on having 
discovered a fragment of the original Arabic amongst Arch- 
bishop Laud’s manuseripts. (Hist. of the Saracens, Introd. 
xxxiii.) Buta more considerable fragment is preserved in the 
British Museum (Cotton. Mss. Vitell. A. iv.); this is com- 
prised in a quarto volume, being the second of those four parts 
or sections that Constitute the great Térikh, or Chronicle of 
Tabri: and it would appear tbat it once belonged to the cele- 
brated Erpenius, as we learn from an account of the Ms. given 
in the “ Oriental Collections.” (Vol. ii. p. 186.) Fér the loss of 
Tabri’s original work we are indemnified by the Persian trans- 
lation, which was made by a learned Vaztr, or minister, at the 
court of a Samanian prince in Khoras4n, about the year of 
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Christ 968 ; so soon after the death of Tabri (in 922) that, tt is 
possible, be and the Persian translator may have been contem- 
poraries:: we may therefore suppose, that if Tabri had written 
in Persian, his language would have been nearly the sane as 
his translator’s—it was, in fact, the language of Persia at that 
time ; and [ am persuaded that if Firdausi, who florished in 
the same century, had composed his Shak Nameh, or ““ Book 
of Kings,” in prose, the style and phraseology would not have 
differed from those of the Vazir who translated Tabri, more 
than the language of any two contemporaries writing on the same 
subject. This leads me to notice a passage in Mr. Gladwin’s 
‘‘ Oriental Miscellany” (published at Calcutta, 1798), wherein 
that ingenious and laborious writer mentions the Persian trans- 
lation made Anno Hegire 352, (corresponding to the year 
963 of our era,)and adds, that “in the course of eight cen- 
turies,” the language of that translation having become rather 
obsolete, Abou Abdallah Saleh Ben Mohammed was per- 
suaded by Nourullah Khan, prince’ of Turan, to put it into 
modern Persian.” (p. 2.) Now the addition of eight hundred 
years to the date above mentioned (936) will bring us far into 
the eighteenth century; whereas there ‘are many copies of the 
Persian Tabri both in public and private collections transcribed 
In the seventeenth, others in the sixteenth century; and the 
writer of this article has seen one magnificent copy dated in the. 
fifteenth. | . 
From the Chronicle of Tabri was extracted the Tarikh Mus- 
lemin (or History of the Mohammedans), by. Elmakin, printed 
in Arabic at Leyden, and in a Latin translation (“ Historia Sa- 
racenica’), made by Erpenius, printed also at Leyden, ‘in 1625. 
But from the early portion of Tabri’s work a few short extracts 
only bave appeared in any European language, although it com- 
prehends a multiplicity of interesting anecdotes ; the history of 
Asia, or, 88 it may be said, of the world, from its creation to 
the author's time, As the Persian translator made several im- 
portant additions to the Arabic original, especially concerning 
the ancient fire-worshippers, M. D’Herbelot, in his Biblio- 
thégue Orientale (art. Thabari), pronounces that version “ beau- 
coup plus curieuse que le texte Arabique.” Hence Gibbon 
regretted, that amidst our meagre relations,‘ M. D’Herbelot 
had not found and used a Persian translation of Tabari, en- 
riched, 88 he says, with many extracts, from the native historians 
of the Ghebers or Magi.” (Rom. Empire, ch. li. note 38.) For 
the information of those who may undertake to translate Tabri’s. 
Chronicle from the Persian, I shall here observe, that a. pre- 
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face or introduction, containing some curious and useful matter, 
ocears in one, and in one alone, of several copies which have 
passed through my hands. I do not, however, assert that this 
valuable copy should be regarded as unique. The introduction 
to which I have alluded must be the composition of some inge- 
nious person later by one century at least than the translator of 
Tabri, since we find (in the third page) a reference to’ the 
Tarikh or Chronicle of Bihakkf, which may be dated in 455 


of the Mohammedan era, corresponding to the year 1063 of 
Christ. 


ON THE CHREMONIDIAN WAR. 
By B. G. Niesuur. ΝΣ 


ArHennos (vi. p. 256. f.) relates, on the authority of Hegesan- 
der, that the demagogues at.Atheus pretended during the Chre- 
monidian war (xara τὸν Χρεμωνίδειον πόλεμο»), that the Athenians 
alone knew the way, which could lead men to heaven. . 

Nobody, as far as I know, bas yet explained, what war this 
was. Casaubonus confessed, that he knew nothing of it; and-he 
desired those, who were conversant with the history of Athens, to 
make it out. The last editor of Athenzus acknowleges, that Dale- 
champ, who conceived it to refer to Chremon, one of the thirty 
tyrants, or to the Messenian guide of the same name, made avery 
unlucky conjecture : it is difficult to guess, what can be meant: by 
the supposed emendation ᾿Ορχομενίδιον instead of Χρεμωνιδίον. 

By accident I have found the solution of this riddle, so that 
there cannot remain the least shadow of doubt about it. | 

Those, wha have read the Anthology of Johannes Stobaus, 
know Teles: as a moral writer and philosopher he was the model 
of Plutarch, as every body will acknowlege: his numerous frag 
ments have preserved us many very interesting traits of the life of 
the Athenians in the latter times. He wrote, as will result from 
the following treatise, about Ol. 133, and it deserves moreover on 
this account to be noticed : he is the last Attic writer: we possess 
but a few insignificant fragments of the last comic poets of this 
time: besides, it is worth while to attend to the changes which 
the language had undergone in the course of eighty years. In 
prose, nothing from this period remains but the Catasterisms, the 
second book of the CXconom., &c.; and in such a case writings 
become interesting, which otherwise would be looked on with in- 
difference. 
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This Teles fancied that he was doing a very humane action in 
proving that exile wasno misfortune. For at that time every one at 
Athens, and in most of the Greek cities, who would not humble 
himself before the phrourarchs of Antigoous, or the tyrants whom 
he had appointed, was threatened at least with banishment: the free- 
minded, as wellas theservile, were forced to resign themselves to their 
fate. Greece, as Demosthenes had known it, did not exist any more, 
and even an honest sober man might now think, and say, what once 
would have been considered as the shocking sophistry of a very 
debased mind. An Athenian might enjoy more liberty ‘at Alexan- 
dria than in his own country under a Macedonian general. He 
had withdrawn from the heart-rending sight of a degraded country, 
and the contemptibility of his unfortunate fellow-citizens: but if 
he believed the philosopher, and persuaded himself that a tender 
attachment to his country showed weakness of mind, because 
words could hardly explain what distance has in common with the 
happiness or unhappimess of men (ἔργῳ μεῖδον ἢ λόγῳ), then he 
had merely succeeded in destroying a feeling in his bosom which 
could only be productive of a noble grief. 

' The poor Greeks in those times of deep misery appear tore 
contemptible than they in fact were, just because they were unfor- 
tunate ; for what virtue, what greatness of mind could have shown 
itself under Antigonus Gonatas, and tis tools, without endanger- 
ing the’man who showed it? Every humane heart will lament 
the decline of Greece, just as it must beat high for them in the 
brilliant days of their ancestors. 

In that treatise (Stobseus xl. περὶ ξένης, 8.¥ Teles mentions 
several Greeks of his time, whose lot had become more brilliant, 
after they bad left their country :—Lycinus, who had been phrou- 
rarch at Athens in the service of Antigonus ; Hippomedon the Lace- 
dzmonian, the governor of Ptolomens on the coast of Thracia: md 
he adds, Χρεμωνίδηε καὶ Γλαύκων οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, ob πάρεδροι καὶ σύμβου- 
λοι; ἵνα μὴ τὰ παλαιά σοι λέγω, ἀλλὰ ta καθ' ἡμᾶς. Καὶ τὸ τελευταῖον 
οὐκ ἐπὶ στόλον τηλικούτον ἐξαπεστάλη, καὶ χρημάτων τοσσύτων, πιστ- 
evdpevos ‘nal τὴν ἐξουσιὰν ἔχων ὡς βούλοιτο χρῆσθαι. (In the Gaisford 
edit. the colon is put after πιστευόμενος, evidently contrary to gram-= 
iitatical rales, as wicrevduevos cannot be construed with a genitive.) 

Here we have an Athenian Chremonides, who, just as the king 
of Alexandria gave hini the command of a fleet, could also be ia 
his own mother tows the main-spring of a war, so as to give his 
name to it, as history still speaks of the war of Archidamas, And 
in Polyeettus, who has preserved ἃ number of important notices 
from the tine of the Epigori, and the period deseribed by Phylur- 
chus, we nieet with a Chremonides, cothmander of the Epyptian 
fleet in the vicinity of Ephesus. (Polyen. v.13.) ᾿ 

On'this coast the Rhodian fleet under the vauareh Agathostrates 
was at anchor. Chremonides, the admiral of Ptolomeeus, presented 
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faimself in battle array. The Rhodian commander mageeuvred in 
such a way that he seemed to decline battle; and when Chre-« 
monides, deceived by the appearance, in contempt of bis timid 
adversary, had returned with shouts of victory to his station, thé 
former repeated what Lysander had done with decisive success} 
he veered round, and attacked the vessels, the crews of which 
had gone ou shore, and dispersed themselves. . 

It results from the comparison of the two passages, that the 
tiroe when Chremonides commanded the Alexandrian fleet must 
have been either during the war of Philadelphus against Antiochus 
Soter and Theos, or during that of Evergetes against Seleucus Cal- 
linicus. I bave long, though vainly endeavored to find the precise 
momeut between the two; but a few data very often render mate- 
rial assistance. 

I know of no other passage, which bears testimony to a war of 
the Rhodians against the Ptolomzans, than that of Polyznus. As 
an indirect argument might be considered, that the Rhodians got 
Stratonicea from the Seleucid in reward for their great services. 
These services could only have been rendered in a war against 
Egypt; and they must have been great, as the reward was bril- 
iant also. (Polyb. xxxi. 7. 2rparovixeray ἐλάβομεν ἐν μεγάλῃ χάριτι 
παρ᾽ ᾿Αντιόχον cai Σελεύκου.) 

_ The text says, Antiochus and Seleucus; I supposed it. waa 
Antiochus the son of Seleucus, therefore Soter; for Antiochus 
and Seleucus could scarcely be meant as colleagues. Hiteras 
and Callinieus might be understood : no fraternal discord is so 
much known, that of the Theban brothers excepted. But it might 
be said, that the history of this period is 80 mutilated, that even 
the doubtful testimony of Justinus, xxvii. 2, should be accepted, 
who asserts, that Antiochus, before he went to war against his 
brother, was recognised as his governor in Asia Minor, and thus 
the cession of Stratonicea might have happened during that time 2 
since Evergetes was the common enemy of both, and the circum- 
stance of the younger brother being mentioned first, might be 
explained by saying, that his portion of the empire was chiefly 
concerned, and that the elder brother only sanctioned the cession. 
But the improbability, that the founder of a city should have 
parted with his own work, that the second after Alexander, when 
the kings of the divided states still considered themselves as Mace~ 
doniaus, should have given up a town, a Macedonian colony, to a 
Greek republic, and that Stratonicen founded after Olymp. 124, if 
it had fallen Olymp. 129, already under the power of a republic, 
which in the government of its subjects chiefly consulted its own 
interests, could hardly have become a florishing town: all this 
rendered my conjecture very doubtful. Lastly, it seems decisive, 
that the Rhodiens made war against Alexandria in the time of Ever- 
getes. It is farther mentioned, that the Lacedemonian Hippome- 
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don was governor of the Thracian maritime towns.in the παρα. οὗ 
king Ptolomzus. : For the coast of Thrace between the Nestus 
and the Hellespont was a conquest of Evergetes over Callinicus. 
Neither Theocritus, nor the Adulitic monument, mention Thrace as 
belonging to Philadelphus, the latter calls it explicitly a conquest 
of his successor, made in the beginning of the war, probably before 
the end of Ol. 133. . 

On the strength of this, I believe as certain, that Chremonides 
was sént during this war with the fleet to Ionia; and that the ex- 
pression of Justinus, who says, that the maritime towns declared 
in favor of Callinicus after the destruction of his fleet, and saved 
the Syrian monarchy, cannot be understood of the towns of the 
main land, which were weak, or subject to Egypt, but of the 
Rhodians, and the free islands, Chios and Lesbos, which history 
afterwards shows to be iu alliance with them, as that Rhodes was 
the head of the alliance. ‘The money, with which Chremonides 
was entrusted, was intended for subsidies, and secret expenses in 
these cities. 

‘ The Greeks then might easily have called the war between 
Egypt and Syria, as it was carried on in the /gean sea by the 
fleet under the command of Chremonides, the Chremonidian war : 
but Athenzeus clearly shows, that the Athenians were concerned 
in the Chremonidian war of which he speaks. Yet Athens, 
weakened in the extreme, had no share in these events. So re- 
duced was Athens, that Antigonus had withdrawn ten years ago 
the garrison from the city,-and ‘restored it to liberty: but the 
Pirceus aod Munychia remained in the power of the Macedonian 
garrison, the commanders of which only after the death of Anti- 
gonus, when every thing altered for the worse in Macedonia, could 
by money be induced to withdraw altogether. 

~ The last war of Athens against Macedonia was that which 
took place previously, in the time of Antigonus Gonatas, when 
Arcus of Sparta and Patroclus with the Alexandrian fleet, after 
some hesitation, came with an insufficient succor. The Athenians, 
who had been free for the last twenty years, carried on the war 
with great constancy, (ἐπὶ μακρότατον χρόνον, Paus. Lac. p. 87. 6.) 
exhausting the last feeble resources of the impoverished and de- 
cayed state—famine at last forced thém to surrender. Cf. Polyzn. 
iv.6. 20. When this happened, is uncertain: Arcus governed 44 
years, and fell therefore Ol. 127, 4, whence we may infer, that 
the town: surrendered about this time. No other war than this 
can have been the Chremonidian war; aad Chremonides, who in. 
consequence ofits failure was obliged to leave Athens, must not 
be considered as a mere feeble orator, but as the commander. 

. It-cannot be considered as improbable, that Chremonides, who. 
in the full vigor of his youth was at the head of the people, may 
have been five or six Olympiads after still active enough to 
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command the fleet of the king of Egypt. More than this time in- 
tervenes between the expedition of Pericles against the Pelopon- 
nesus, Ol. 81, 2, and his death, and that was not the beginning of 
his administration ; he governed the state for forty years. 

Glaucon, whom Teles mentions with Chremonides, might have 
been Glaucon the tyrant in the Pireus, whom Athenzus mentions, 
ii. p. 55,6. For the Pirzeus might have held out a little longer 
with the assistance of the Alexandrian fleet, and he might have 
been called the tyrant of the Pireus who commanded on the last 
wreck of the state. | 

Hippomedon, no doubt, was also banished at that time. He re- 
turned soon after, and instigated the unfortunate Agis to his 
enterprises. When all the plags of the royal youth failed, the 
popularity of Hippomedon was strong enough to save his father, 
the Ephorus Agesilaus. . | 

Lastly, if it was said that the Athenians alone knew the way 
which could lead men to heaven, a noble sense might be given 
to this: a crown, given by Corinth or Argos, was gold, and nothing 
more; but the crowns which Athens gave, and announced to the 
whole of Greece—terrarum dominos evehebant ad deos. But even 
the divine honors, which the poor Athenians decreed to their pro- 
tectors, were of a bigher value, than if they had been decreed by 
some other town. ; 
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Iw an article of the Foreign Quarterly Review on the works 
of Hoffmann, written, we understand, by Sir Walter Scott, it 
is said, p. 63, that ‘* Shakspeare had the boldness to intimate by 
two expressions of similar force, in what manner and with 
what tone supernatural beings would find utterance ;” and Sir 
Walter quotes the passage, 
‘* And the sheeted dead 

Did squeak, and gihber in the Roman streets.” 

We. beg to remind Sir Walter, that Homer bas set Shak- 
speare the .example of this boldness. When he describes 
Mercury leading off the souls of the suitors, he says, Odyss. 2. 
‘5-10. 

ταὶ δὲ τοίζουσαι ἕποντο" 
‘Ns δ᾽ ὅτε νυκτερίδες μυχῷ ἄντρου θεσπεσίοι Ὁ 
Τρίζουσαι ποτέονται, ἐπεί κέ τις ἀποπέσῃσιν 
Ὁῤμαθοῦ ἐκ πέτρης, ἀνά τ’ ἀλλήλῃσιν ἔχονται" 
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“ἢς al τετριγνῖαι ἅμ᾽ ἤϊσαν' ἦρχε δ᾽ ἄρα σφιν 
Ἑρμείας ἀκάκητα κατ᾽ εὐρώεντα κέλευϑα. 
Which Cowper translates thus : 

“Ης led them gibb’ring down into the shades. 
As in some hollow rock the clustered bats 
Drawn from the chink by force, in which they slept, 
Take wing, and squeaking flutter all around ; 
So after bounteous Mercury the ghosts 
Troop'’d downwards gibb’ring all the dreary way.” 

It is evident, that Homer has carried the boldness much far- 
ther by the simile he introduces on the occasion. But he 
does not stop here ; the squeakjng souls pass over the flood of 
the ocean—by the gates of the sun—and the people of dreams 
to the field where the “ εἴδωλα xapdvrav” dwell. 

5. 
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On @ Kings ii. 23, 24.—ch. vi. 18.—ver. 25.—ver. 33.— 
ch. XVi. 3.—ch. XXIV. 8.—ch. XViil. 27 .— Zech. Xe 3. 


I ΚΈΛΕΥΕ that no ‘age was ever more famous for sending 
missionaries to make proselytes to Christianity among the 
Pagans, and for circulating Bibles in many languages, than the 
present. We must give the benevolent subscribers all the 
praise justly due to them, for performing what they conceive to 
ean Imperious duty—the communication of the truths con- 

tained in the sacred volume. But as there is not a single con- 
tradiction, or an indelicate expression, in the Hebrew, would it 
not be far more judicious to procure a better translation of ob- 
jectionable passages, thdn to have sent forth the present version, 
which is but a literal translation of the Latin Valgate of Jerome 
the monk, with all its errors: which, as has been frequently 
shown, are hot to be found in the Hebrew text. . 

Of these errors and false translations, as they appear to my 
mind, [ shall endeavor to prodace a few instances : 

'@ Kings ii. 23. Go up, thou buld-head ; go up, thou bald-head. 

There is no pronoun of the second person, and the word 
gnealeeh reads ascend, Heb. Ascend bald, ascend bald, 

24. And cursed them in the name of thé Lord. Objectors 
have said, that “this shows the petulance of the prophet.” If 
those who mocked the prophet were only little children, it was 
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highly improper in him to notice them, but altogether inexcusable 
in his persecuting thoughtless children. Remarks of this nature 
arise from the ignorance of the customs and usages of the aycjent 
Hebrews. | | : 

It is proper to observe, that the words OMY) DP vagnarim 
Ketanim, do not mean little children, as they are rendered in the 
translation. Vagnarim means adult young men, or those who 
were not elders among the people. See Gen. xiv. 24,—ch. 
xvii, 7, OMYIN hangnarim, the young men, The word DO) . 
ketanim undoubtedly means little, or the least ; but it is here 
applied to those men who were of little account among them, 
or of the very lowest order of the people, who treated the pro- 
phet contemptuously ; and not little children, who could not be 
accountable. . 

From this it will appear that the children, the prophet is 
said to curse in the name of the Lord, were not little children, 


but adults. “The word B99p% vakalleem is rendered, he cursed 
them. But this cursing in the name of the Lord, was nat 
that kind of common curging, or swearing, which is the result 
. οὗ passion, or bad habit, Here again objectors are loyt rer 
specting the true and obvious meaning of this passage. These 
writers should have acquainted themselves with the laws, aod 
the religious practices of the Hebrews; they would then have 
known that every one who was separated from the congregation 
for immoral practices, was accounted cursed or vile; and this 
was cursing 10 the nume of the Lord, separating them from the 
people, and not permitting them to enter into the synagogue 
But by turning to Josh. ix. 23. 27. it will be seen what this‘ 
kind of cursing in the name of the Lord signified; for there we 
find that the Gibeonites were cursed by Joshua, because they 
deceived the Israelites. ‘The nature of this cursing is there ex- 
plained to be, the reducing them to a state of servitude, to ren- 
der certain services by bodily labor in things appertaining to the 
temple, for a longer or shorter time, agreeubly to the nature of the 
offence. Hence we see that this is the true and obvious meaning 
of the passage, as there can be no other; for if the prophet had 
cursed them io the manner we have been told by objectors, he 
would not have cursed them im the name of the Lord, but in 
his own name. See also 1 Sam. iii. 13, where this word is thus 
translated, DY72pa had made themselves vile. 

It may be necessary to inquire into the nature of the crime 
committed bythese people, which is said to be FP roy mp ry, 


gnealeeh keereech, gnealeeh keereech, and which i the tranvla- 
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tion is rendered, go up, thou bald-head ; go up, thou bald-kead + 


alluding to the circumstance of Elijah’s ascent. These were a 
sect of professors among the Jews who did not believe in a 
future state, and treated with ridicule whatever was declared 
concerning a life after the death of this elementary body; like 
some in our day, such 89 love darkness (sensuality) rather thar 
light, because their deeds are evil : thus the nature of their crime 
was despising and blaspheming divine things. 

With regard to the epithet bald-head, it was commanded in 
the law that the priest should not have his head shaved, Lev. 
xxi. 5; and the prophets also wore a rough garment, Zech. xi. 
4. That there was a reason for this must be obvious; also 
from various parts of Scripture it appears that by the hair of the 
head, and hairy garments, were signified and understood truth, 
Zech. xii. 4. The prophet shall be ashamed, a man by reason 
of his vision, when he hath prophesied ; and they shall not ὧ" 
on a rough garment to deceive. And as the prophets of God 
by significant comparisons represented the state of the Jewish 
church, so in this instance the prophet Elisha, by having his head 
bald, signified to them that their priests preached to them such 
doctrine as suited their sensual appetites, and that there was not 
any genuine truth contained in their discourses. ‘They had all 
the ancient forms in the time of Elisha, which were established 
by the law of Moses, yet they put on a rough garment to de- 
ceive. In this significant style of representation, the Hebrew, 
which is the mother of the Eastern languages, abounds, In like 
manner by head in Hebrew idiom is often meant intelligence, 
?and by hair of the head, intelligence and truth.. Some traces 
of this mode of speech remain. in all languages. 

There is nothing extraordinary in wild beasts destroying 
people, it 1s agreeable to their nature; and therefore it is pro- 
bable that two she-bears might tear forty-two of the people, for 
No animal is more ferocious than a bear bereaved of her whelps. 
It is not said that the bears ¢ore them in consequence either of 
their defaming the prophet, or of his cursing them. 

The first word which appears necessary to notice is DN 
vayireem, which is rendered looked on them: but nothing can 
possibly be understood by the prophet: looking on them : if he 
turned back to them, as. the account states he did, he must ne- 
cessarily look on them, unless he bad shut his eyes :. therefore 
we need not be told that when he turned back he looked on 
them ; it is absurd. From which it must appear, that in render- 
ing. the word ONY yireem, the translators have not attended to 
the different modes of expressing the verb, according to idiom, 
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which alone could have enabled them to choose a word more 
consistent with common sense, and the genuine meaning of the 
prophet. In consequence of which, the word looked has been 
Jamproperly chosen ; for though the original comprehends exter- 
nal sight,—as it is in all other languages, so it is in the Hebrew : 
the word means not only the external sight, but to see internally, 
or with the eye of the mind also; and hence it is rendered ad- 
vice, counsel, also consider, provide, regard, to respect, to re-— 
prove, for their good, from seeing internally. 1 Chron, xxi. 12. 
TIN advise thyself.—Gen. xxi. 8. he will provide.—Deut. 
Xxxill. 21. and he provided.—Eccles. xi. 4, and he that regard- 
eth. Thus it appears, not only from the sense of the passage, 
but from the different applications of the word, written with the 
same Consonants and vowels as in the passage under considera- 
tion, that the word ought to have been rendered, advised them ; 
i. 6. to leave off such immoral practices. 

_ The last word in this verse has also been injudiciously trans- 


lated, for pvt yelaadim does not mean children who are so 
young as not to be accountable for their actions ; in such case. 
the prophet could not have condemned them for immoral con- 
duct. The word means young men, adults, or those who had 
arrived at years of discretion, so as to know right from wrong. 
Gen. iv. 23. T™ veyeled, and A YOUNG MAN.—1 Kings xii. 
8. But he forsook the counsel of the old men, and consulted 
with orn hayelaadim, ΤᾺ YOUNG MEN.—Ver. 10. And 
the young men. This part of Scripture will then read consist- 
ently with reason; it will show the bumanity and goodness of 
the heart of the prophet, and it will perfectly agree with the ob- 
vious meaning of the same words in other parts of Scripture. 

Heb. Then he turned back and advised them, after he had 
reproached them in the name of Jehovah. 

Ch. vi. ver. 18. And he smote them with blindness. Thus we 
are to understand from this translation of the verse, that at the 
prayer of the prophet, the mighty army of the Syrians was smitten 
with literal blindness. But if the rational reader will consider the 
Impossibility as well as the absurdity of the thing, for which there 
was no necessity, he will be convinced that there must have been 
an error. made in the authorised translation of this passage. 
οὐ Agreeably to the authorised version, the reader finds that a mighty 
army, consisting of horse, chariots, and foot, was to grope its 
way in this bliad state from one part of the land to another} 
but it certainly would have required another mighty army to have 
led the whole host of the king of Syria, perhaps not less than 
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half a million of blind men, to Samaria: therefore the impos- 
sibility of such a thing being done is obvious. Beside, the 
great absurdity of the thing will convince every rational man 
that the Syrian army was not smitten with blindness of the eyes. 
The prophet said, ver, 19. Follow me, and I will bring you to 
the man whom ye seek. Now can it for a moment be credited 
by ‘any person having the use of reason, that a vast army of 
blind men would consent to be led into the heart of the country 
of an: inveterate enemty, under an idle notion of securing the 
prophet? Certainly not. This of itself is conclusive evidence 
that no such thing ever took place. 

The reader will remember, that the men composiag this great 
army of the king of Syria were total strangers to the country, that 
the prophet was also a total stranger to the Syrians, and nothing 
was more natural than for him to offer to be their guide, and 
therefore he said to them, Follow me, and I will bring you to 
the man whom ye seek. But there was no possibility of ‘their 
following him if they had been blind. They would, .no doubt, 
think themselves perfectly secure in following so venerable a 
guide ; because if it appeared that there was any deception on 
the part of the guide, they knew that he must die. I sball.now 
show from the true translation of the Hebrew, that the Syrian 
army was not smitten with b/indness of ihe eyes; and I shall con-. 
firm the New Translation from other paris of the Scripture where 
the same word occurs, which is improperly rendered blindness. 

The word ONAD saneerim is rendered blindness, but it is 
only so rendered in this verse, and in Gen. xix..11. I bave 
shown that this word in Genesis does uot mean external blind- 
ness; if the reader will turn to the note, it will be seen that it 
was not consistent with Divine goodness to punish children for 
the sii of their fathers, which must have been so according to 
the common version; for it is said that the people from every 
part of the city, both small and great, were smitten with blind- 
ness. ‘There is, however, nothing said about their being restored 
to their sight, as in the passage under consideration: such a 
thing would no doubt have convinced the idolaters of Sodom, 
that the two messengers who came to Lot were men of God, 
and would have been the mean of abolishing idolatry, had it 
been true that such a multitude of people, both adults and chil- 
dren, had been smitteo with blindness of the eyes. 

The word that means blindness of the eyes, is WW gnicer. 
See @ Kings xxv. 7. and put out the eyes. Lev, xix. 14.—Dent. 
xv. 7.—ch. xxviii. 29, &c. The clause truly reads, And he smote 
them with ignorance. So that the word OYNI saneerim, evi- 
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dently refers to a blind or iguorant state of the understanding, as 
will further appear from the examination of the following verse. 
_ 40, And the Lord opened their eyes. From this translation 
it would also appear, that the whole of the mighty host of the 
king of Aram was smitten with blindness: of the eyes ; but we 
shall find, in proof of what has been said concerning the impoasi- 
bility, as well asthe absurdity of the thing, that there has been 
an error made by the improper choice of a word 1n this clause. ᾿ 
The word "S) gneenee, rendered eyes, has various modes of 
expression agreeably to the subject, and the obvious meaning 
of the sacred writer. It is applied to the affections of the mind ; 
Prov. xxvi. 5. conceit.—Gen. xxviii. 8. displeasure——1 Sam. 
xxix. 6, favor.—Ps. lxxiii. 16. painful.— Deut. xvi. 19. un- 
derstanding.— Ps, xix. 8. mind. ‘he clause reads, Then 
Jehovah opened their understandings: that is, they then knew 
that they had been deceived by their guide ; byt the army of Israel 
was at hand to save the prophet, who humanely recommended 
the king to set victuals before them, and to send them back to 
their‘kng without injuring them. ᾿ 
25. A cab of doves’ dung. Some commentators have rightly 
said, that doves’ dung could not be-eaten; for as it is divested 
of those principles planted by ‘the Creator in all nutritive food, 
which stimulate by fermentation for the support of life, it 
must have remained as a dead, poisonous lump in the body, 
Incapable of giving any support. . 
_ It is surprising that the translators should have taken the liberty 
of substituting the translation of another word, instead of the ari- 
ginal word as it always has stood, and continues to stand in all 
the Hebrew Bibles in the world. Some-.writers have supposed 
that those who kept doves were in the habit of killing them, 
when they returned from the fields filled with grain, and that 
this grain not being digested was sold to the people, See 
Kimchi on the roots, Supposition proves nothing; and it is 
expressly said in the translations that it was doves’ dung. Others 
have conjectured, that it should be translated, entrails of doves: 
but the original does not sanction any thing of this nature. 
Instead of the true meaning of the word ‘Wi char, the Ken 
translators, or those who have pretended to give the sense with- 
. gut abiding by the obvious meaning of the word, have substi- 
tuted the meaning of the word 37 dab, and have rendered 
OT charyonim, doves’ dung. Therefore the reader will see 
that tbis cannot be the true translation, because the sense of 
snother word is given which is not to be found in the original. 
of this passage. 
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The word O'S"¥1 charyonim, rendered doves’~dung, is 1 com- 
pound of “Wt char, from ‘YW charar, to parch, heat, burn. 
Job xxx. 830.—Jer. xvii. 6 —Deut. xxviii, 22.—and Ὁ} yonim, 
doves. The clause then truly reads—Aand the fourth of a cab of 

rched doves. Taat is, parched and dried up with heat and. 


unger. 

38. Behold, this evil is of the Lord. ‘This clause is evidently 
incorrect. Where is the mortal who would not tremble to de- 
clare, that evil is of the Lord? or, that God ts the author of 
evil? Who so hardy as to say, though it is so seid in the vulgar 
versions, but erroneously-—Js evil in the city, and the Lord hath 
not done it? Amos iii. 6. Thus has this clause been translated, 
in conformity with other passages, where God is represented in 
the vulgar versions as being the author and the doer of evil ; but 
which cannot be admitted by those who have just notions of his 
attributes and perfections. 

This serious error arises from the wrong translation of IND 
meeath, which is rendered by of, viz. or the Lord. It is a 
compound of Ὁ mem, which is here explanatory, and should be 
translated even, and IN eeth, concerning or agatnst, as in 
other passages. ‘That is, as by the divine communication God 
had directed tite prophet to make known the designs of the king, 
which were to promulgate bis idolatry and to murder the pro- 
phet, the evil was committed against God. The clause reads 
truly—Thus the evil is even against Jehovah. ‘The last clause 
confirms this reading, even in the common version ; but when 
truly translated, it will read thus—Why shall I wait yet before 
Jehovah? Which shows that the prophet with the elders were 
waiting before God, to know his will concerning the end of the 
famine, which was communicated by Elisha in the following 
verse: Hear ye the word of the Lord; To-morrow, about this 
time, shall a measure of fine flour be sold for a shekel. 

Chap. xvi. ver. 8. And made his son to pass through the fire. 
It has been supposed by some commentators, that the’ heathen 
kings burnt their sons; and the kings of Israel are here, iu the 
common version, accused of burning their sons also, But the 
a beth, prefixed to the word WN eesh, fire, is to be rendered 
before ; viz. befure the fire, after. the manner of the true wor- 
shippers, who passed before the fire of the altar: they made 
their sons priests. For as the priestly office was always con- 
sidered equal er superior to the office of the king, so they - 
appointed their sons to fill those dignified situations, and caused 
them to pass before the fire to offer the sacrifices at the altar 
of the idol. A reference to 2 Kings xxi. 6. 19. will show 
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that this statement 18 correct; and that neither the heathen kings 
nor the Jewish kings burt their sons before their idols. Ma+ 
masseh succeeded to the throne’ at the death of Hezekiah: and 
im the 6th verse of the 2Ist'chapter it is said, And he made his 
son pass through the fire; we find, however, that bis son was 
not burnt in the fire, for in the 18th verse iis son Amon suc- 
ceeded him.. The following verse informs us, that Amon was 
twenty and two years old when he began to reign. 7 

Again, it is said, ch. xvi. 8. that Ahaz walked in ‘the ways 
of the kings of Israel; yea, and made his son (Hezekiah) pass 
through the fire. But the last verse of the chapter informs us, 
that Hezekiah, notwithstanding this being passed through the 
fire, succeeded to the throne at the death of Abaz his fathe?. 
From which it is evident, that this passiig through the: fire, as 
it is said in all the European translations, is a profound error, 
introduced by Jerome the monk; from which imperfect version 
all the European translations are made. See on ch. xxi. 6. 

5. And they besieged Ahaz. But with this rendering, 2Y 
gnal.is omitted. Heb. And they fortified before Ahaz. 

9. The people of it captive. Heb. The people captive. 

10. The workmanship thereof. Heb. The work thereof. 

18. Upon the altar. The words 9 WN esher lo, are omitted! 
they read, Which was concerning himself. Heb. Which was con- 
cerning himself, upon the altar. ΕΝ 

18. And the covert. Heb. And the pavilion. 

Turned he from the house of the Lord. ‘There is no autho- 
rity for the word from, and ADM heeseeb means to change ;. in 
Hiphel, to cause to change. See ἃ Kings xxiv. 17. Heb. Thus. 
he changed the house of Jehovah. — ΕΝ 

' For the king of Assyria. But he did not change the house 
of Jehovah for the king of Assyria; he changed it for himself, 
to make it like the one he had seen’ at Damascus. And thus 
by imitating the same order of idolatrous worship as at Damas- 
cus, he thought it the certain way of securing the friendship of 
this powerful ally, Heb. Because of the presence of the king 
of Assyria. 

27. That they may eat their own dung. In this short clause, 
which consists of only five words when literally translated, there 


are six errors in the vulgar version. ‘The word YON} lekol is 
translated, that they muy eat: thus it is rendered as the third 
person plural; it is not the plural of the verb, it literally reads, 
to consume. The word own is obviously supplied; the IN 
eth, on, is omitted: DFM N choraaham does not mean dung in 
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any part of Scripture; and it is only so translated in another 
which was capied from this by the tranalators. 

The .army of the king of Assyria was now approaching to 
Jerusalem, when these ambassadors were sent to prepare the 
way, in order that they might surrender at discretion. The 
guards were in their secure places on the walls, where through 
the holes in the walls they could observe the enemy, and give 
such directions as were necessary for throwing the stones. 

OMNI choraaham, rendered dung, literally means holes, 
caves, or secure places. See 2 Kings xi. 9. a hole.—Isa. xi, 
8.—Ezek. viii, 7.—Cant. v. 4.—1] Sam. xiv. 11. the holes.— 
168. xlii. 22.—Job xxx. 6. caves.—Zech. xiv. 12. in their holes. 
This is the radical meaning of the word; but as the translators 
thought that the word DIT IW sheenaheem meant urine, they con- 
cluded that choraaham signified dung. It was the custom to 
provide a sufficient quantity of eatables in their fortified cities 
for a long siege ; therefore there was no necessity to use the in- 
delicate expression. But as their fenced cities were built on 
elevated grounds, they were obliged to be supplied with water 
from the valleys without the cities: and therefore they were 
here threatened with being distressed for water by being shut 
up by the besieging army. Heb. To eat in their holes. 

.. $0. The Lord, will surely delicer us. There is no authority 
for the word surely ; Oyrt Aatseel, which is translated by surely, 
has quite a different meaning in every other part of Scripture 
where it occurs. It means primarily, a defence, Eccles. vu. 
12; by way of defence, a shadow, ὦ Kings xx. 9, 10, 11, It 
reacle,.the defence. ‘The translators have erred, by supposing 
that the words 13 yatstleenon, and ΝΠ hatseel, are undex 
the same ‘root: whereas the first is under by naatsal, to 


deliver ; the other under 99% tsaalal, defence. Heb. Jehovah 
the defence twill deliver us. 

82. Hearken not to Hezekiah, when he persuadeth you. This 
is incorrect: if the people had been persuaded by Hezekiah, 
they must necessarily have fist hearkened to him, otherwise 
they could not be persuaded. ‘The verb is future. FD yasith, 
rendered by persuadeth, means to entice: see Deut. xii. 6. 
Heb. Hearken not to Hezekiah, for he will entice you. 

Chap. xxiv. ver. 8. Jehotachin was eighteen years old when 
he began to reign; and he reigned in Jerusalem three months. 
But in the corresponding passage in ἃ Chron, xxxvi. 9. it 18 
said, Jehotachin was eight years old when he began to reign; 
and he reigned three months. 
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’ Many commentators have declared these passages to de’ 
utterly irreconcilable, and in consequence have been driven to 
the old subterfuge of supposing that an error has been made by 
the transcriber. But had this been 80, ‘the Jews, who are so ex- 
ceedingly careful of every letter, would soon have discovered it. 
Besides, had such a blunder been made in a few copies, it was 
not possible that such a notorious error should have been copied: 
into all the Hebrew Bibles in the world. Objectors also have 
said, © ‘There is no possibility of proving that if Jehoiachin did 
not begin to reign till he ‘was eighteen years old, that he could 
not begin to reign when he was eight years old. If the writer 
of the book of Kings be right, does it not follow that the 
writer of the book of Chronicles must be wrong?’ I answer, 
No. All this appears, however, very plausible; but we sball 
find that objectors have in all ages since the dispersion of the 
Jews been totally ignorant concerning the circumstances, 
transactions, and things, which have taken place at different 
periods of the history, and have reasoned right on wrong pre- 
ms¢és. 

Jehoiachim, the father of Jehoiachin, was taken éaptive by 
Nebuchadnezzar, bound in fetters, and carried to, Babylon, his 
son Jehoiachin being only eight years old, who was: left in Jeru- 
salem to reign nominally under the king of Babylon. The nar- 
rative in Chronicles says, He did evil in the sight of the Lord; 
and because of his doing evil in the sight of the Lord, it is.also 
said that Nebuchadnezzar, when the year was expired, sent and 
brought him also to Babylon. But it is not to be credited that 
at so early an age this child could do such flagrant evil in the 
sight of the Lord, as to cause this judgment to come on bim 
and the nation. Now the writer of the book of Chronicles, 
who mentions things omitted by the writer of the book of Kings, 
introduces the minority of Jehoiachin, or ten years, till he was 
eighteen years old, when he began to reign alone, independent 
of the king of Babylon; but the writer of the book of Kings, 
who was always the historian concerning the actual and regular. 
succession of the kings, records the time when Jehoiachin 
began to reign alone ; viz. at eighteen years old, when he was 
eapable of doing the evil meationed, ch. xxiv. 9. According to 
all that his father had done. 

Now when the king of Babel found that Jehoiachin had 
taken the government to himself, he sent his army, took Jehot- 
achin and his servants, princes and officers, ten thousand, and 
carried all Jerusalem captive to Babylon, with all the treasures 
of the temple, and the treasures of the king. This appears to 
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have been done with great dispatch by the king of Babel, even 
before Jehoiachin was fully prepared to oppose him; for the 
writer of Chronicles says, [¢ was done when the year was ex- 


pired : the Hebrew says, Naw) naw» lithshouboth hashaanah ; 
1, 6, at the return of the year. Now as he reigned only three 
months, independent of the king of Babylon, it must have been 
at the end of three months, on the commencement of the fol- 
lowing year. So that both the sacred writers are correct; there 
is no contradiction in their statements. 

Zech. x. ver. 8. Mine anger was kindled against the shep- 
herds, and I punished the goats. ‘The question has often been 
asked by objectors: ““ Why should the goats be punished; ani- 
mals that could not offend, but acted according to the instinct 
of their nature; and the priests, who were the offenders, go un- 
punished °°’ . 

There had been no ground for an objection to this passage, 
if the translators had translated from the Hebrew text, and had 
understoed the idiom and phraseology of the sacred language. 
The error arises from the improper translation of the .word 
OM YT haagnattoudim, which is rendered to signify godts. 
‘The translators have also in Gen, xxxi. 10. 12. rendered it to 
signify rams: but it must be plain to the intelligent reader, that 
it cannot be applied as a term, or name, by which any species 18 
distinguished. This word does not signify either goats, or 
rams; consequently it was never used by the sacred writer to 
signify either the one or the other.. It is always used to mean 
the chief of that to which it is applied; and the particular class 
of being to which it is applied, is always signified in the pas- 
sage, as in the above-mentioned verse, Gen. xxxl. 10. the rams 
which leaped upon the catile: literally meaning. the chef ones 
of the flock. This word is truly translated in Isa. xiv. 9, even all 
the NY pattoudee, chief ones ofthe earth; it hath raised 
up from their thrones all the kings of the nations. The clause, 
according to the Hebrew text, reads thus—Mine anger was 
kindled against the shepherds, and I visited the chief ones. 
That is, those who were in the superior offices of the ministry ; 
and by their licentious lives with the power they possessed, 
were the original cause. of introducing idolatry, which allowed 
them to live in those sensualities forbidden in Scripture. 
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CRITICAL REMARKS 
‘On some Passages of Virgil’s Georgics. 
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Semina vidi equidem multos medicare serentes, 
Et nitro prius et nigra perfundere amurca ; 
Grandior ut fetus siliquis fallacibus esset : 

Et, quamvis igni exiguo properata maderent, 
Vidi lecta, diu et multo spectata labore, 
Degenerare tamen, ni vis humana quotannis 
Maxima queque manu legeret. V. 193. 

These lines are thus translated by Mr. Dryden: 

Some steep their seed, and some tn cauldrons boil 
With vigorous nitre and with lees of oil, 

O’er gentle fires ; th’ exuberant juice to drain, 
And swell the flattering husks with fruitful grain. 
Yet is not the success for years assured, 

Though chosen is the seed and fully cured ; 
Unless the peasant, with his annual pain, 

Renews his choice, and culls the largest grain.. 

Dr. Hunter, of the University of St. Andrew’s, has the fol- 
lowing remarks on this passage in the Preface to his justly cele- 
brated edition of Virgil. ' 

' § Flos versus ita interpunctos exhibet editio Heynii, qui de 
versu 196 hac eommentatus est: ‘ In aqua ad ‘ignem modicum 
coqui, hoc est, humectari et molliri a nonnullis fabas serendas, 
ait, ut eo citius progerminent.’ Neque aliter ceteri, quos qui- 
dem viderim, editores. Quo tamen commento nihil magis 
absurdum et ridiculum dici aut fing? potest. Ego enim spon- 
dere ausim, et quovis pignore contendere, fabas que igne ma- 
duerint, i.e. coctura mollita fuertnt, ut recte verba explicat 
Heynius, neque cttius neque serius progerminare posse. Ma- 
descere, madere, madidus, de mollibus a coctura! presertim 


1 Jt is evident from the context, that Dr. Hunter understands by the 
words “ mollibus a coctura,” beans softened by botling ; and yet I am well 
convinced that Gesner intended that they shoald signify, beans softened 
by ripening. They are taken from his commentary on this line of Co- 
lumella :. 

“« Dulcis erit (cucumis) riguoque madescit luteus arvo.” 
Lib. x. 1. 398. 
Immediately before the words quoted by Dr. Hunter we have this re- 
mark, sub maturilatem fit lutei 5. flavescentis coloris. And in a note 
on the preceding line of Columella, he explains the term molttor as . 
applied to the cucumber by these words :—Tum proprie vocantur pe- 
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dici, ostendit Gesnerus in Thesauro. Vid. etiam ejusdem 
Lexicon Rusticum, Ita Columella: Brassica, cum sex foliorum 
erit, transferri debet, ita ut radix ejus, liquido ἤπια. prius illita, 
et involuta tribus alge tumiclis, pangatur : hec enim res efficit 
ut tn coctura celerius madescat,” i.e. mollescat, ut recte inter- 
pretatur Gesnerus. Hec qui reputaverit, ei satis constabit 
Servium solum veram horum verborum sententiam percepisse ; 
nempe ‘ut modico igne festinata, sive (ut alii legunt) fests- 
manter, coguerentur :’ cul tamen, recte monenti, nemo adbuc 
auscultare dignatus est. Servii expositionem unice firmat bec 
Palladii observatio: ‘ Sanguine caponis Greci agserunt fabe 
semina macerata herbis adversantibus non noceri, aqua pridie 
infusa, citius nasci: nitrata aqua respersa cocturam non habere 
dificilem. Lib. xii. initio. Vid. etiam Col. ii. 10, 11, Hane 
quam veram hujus loci sententiam esse dubitari nequit, lectori 
ob oculos ponit, et quasi manifestam reddit, recta verborum 
interpunctatio : | | 

Semina vidi equidem multos medicare serentes, 

Et nitro prius et nigra perfundere amurca ; 

Grandior ut fetus siliquis fallacibus esset, 
. Et quamvis ignui exiguo properata maderent,’ ? 
This emendation, which has been mentioned in terms of the 
highest commendation by the Edinburgh Reviewers,” and has 


pones, α maturitate ita dicti. V. Rei Rustices Scriptores, vol. i. p. 770. 

Ed. Gesner. Mollis often signifies ripe, as castanee molles, Virg. Ὁ, i. 

θη the significations οὗ coguo and coctura we will make some remarks 
ow. 

t The meaning which Dr. Hunter attaches to the Imes I suppose is 
this, that the object: in preparing the seeds, by anointing them with 
nitrum and amurca, was to make them produce beans which sbould at 
the same time be larger than usual, and so tender, that they would 
soften by being boiled with even a gentle heat. 

? The following are the remarks of the Edinbargh Reviewer on this 
passage: “ A verbal critic may indeed be excused for being ignorant 
of the mysteries of agriculture ; but it is scarcely possible to repress a 
smile, when Professor Heyné gravely informs us, that beans, which 
have been boiled till they are soft, will grow faster than any other. 
Dr. Hunter removes all this perplexity by taking away the point from 
the end of the third line, and putting a full stop at the end of the 
fourth. When this puzzling verse is connected in this way with the three 
preceding ones, the meaning turns out to be, simply, that beans are 
thought to require less boiling, if the seeds from which they were pro- 
duced had been sprinkled with nitre before sowing. We Jook on this 
as a very happy and satisfactory explication of a passage, which 
Brunckius ‘thought it necessary to interpolate, before he could make 
any sense of it whatover.” Ed. Rev. No. V. p. 64. 
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excited the jealousy of the Quarterly Reviewers, who .woald 
give the merit of it to the celebrated Delille, was ao doubt st 
gested by the following passage in Gesner’s edition of Colu- 
mella: Priscis quidem rusticis, nec minus Virgilio, prius amurca 
vel nitro macerari eam, et ita seri placuit, letior ut fetus sili- 
quis fallacibus esset, Et quamvis igni exiguo properata made 
rent. Yet, notwithstanding the great authorities’ by which 
this alteration is sanctioned, 1 must ‘still venture, pace tanto- 
rum virorum, to question whether the interpretation founded 
on the old reading involves all the absurdity with which it is 
charged. From many passages of the ancient writers on agri- 
culture it is proved that they were in the practice, not indeed 
of boiling theit seeds in cauldrons before they were sown (as 
our English translator most absurdly represents), but of mace- 
rating them in tepid water, ot in a mixture of soda* and the 
lees of oil. Pliny says of a certain kind of pulse: Ciceris 
natura est gigni cum salsilagine: ideo solum urit, Nec nts 
madefactum pridie, seri debet. HH. N. lib. xviii. c. 8%. Flo- 
rentinus gives similar directions: Περὶ ipeBivdav. "Edy πρὸ μιᾶς 
ἡμέρας τῆς σπορᾶς ὕδατι χλιαρῷ βρεξῆς τοὺς ἐρεβίνθους, 
μείζονες φύονται. τινὸς δὲ περιεργότερον ποιοῦντες σὺν τοῖς κελύ- 
Gots αὐτοὺς ὁμοίως προβραχέντας μετὰ νίτρου σπείρουσι. Geoponi- 
corum lib. ii, c. 36. 

Here we have desctibed the practice mentioned by Virgil 
agreeably to Heyne’s interpretation, which Dr. Hunter treats 
with such ridicule. The German professor, it 18 true, uses the 
word coquo to signify the effect of the heat on the seeds; but 
we ought not to infer from this, that he understood, with our 

| .......,..... 
'1'The authority, however, of this passage of Columella will not weigt 
much with those who are acquainted with the liberties used by the 
ancient writers on husbandry, in quoting from Virgil. Their altera- 
tions of the text would appear sometimes to proceed from carelessness, 
but more frequently from a view to adapt the quotation to their pur- 
pose as briefly as possible. The corruptions too, which have crept 
into the text of Servius, render his authority of less weight than it 
would otherwise have deserved, on a point which, like the present, is 
materially affected by the reading of one word. The following is Sca- 
liger’s opinion of Servius’ commentary as it bas been transmitted to 
us: Cujus commentariorum tantum hodie cadaver habemus, mona- 
chorum barbarie et spurcitia contaminatum. 

* There has been tnuch discussion among the learned regarding the 
nature of the ancient nitrum. The prevailing opinion is, that it was 
soda. See Matthiolus’ Commentary on Dioscorides, lib. v. c. 89. 
The practice of sprinkling the seeds with soda seems to have. been 
very ancient, as it is mentioned by Theophrastus, De Plant, Caus. 
Ib. ii. ©. 7. 
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‘English poet, that the seeds were to be oiled,’ but merely that 
they were to be softened by maceration in tepid water. He 
was no doubt aware that Virgil sometimes uses the word coquo 
when applied to a degree of heat far short of boiling or roasting. 
Thus he says respecting the effect of the heat of summer on the 
clods of earth, 
glebasque jacentes 

Pulverulenta coguat* maturis solibus estas. G. i. 65. 
Aud he applies the same word to the ripening of fruit : 

Mitia in apricis coguitur? vindemia saxis. G. 11. 522. 

Heyne would also know that the derivatives of coquo* are, 
used by the medical writers for digestion, although they certainly 
did not suppose that the beat of the stomach was sufficiently 
strong to buil or roast the food. 

That the seeds of pulse which have been macerated in tepid 
water will not vegetate either sooner or later is an assertion of 
Dr. Hunter’s which [ apprehend will not be confirmed by 
experiment. One thing | am certain of, that the ancients be- 
lieved that the seeds of pulse when steeped in tepid water 
germinated and put forth roots; and it is not uncommon to find 
the writers on dietics recommending the use of them for food ia 
this state. For example, Galen says—(Iepi φασήλων καὶ ὥχρων) 
Καὶ ταῦτα τὰ σπέρματα, χκαβάπερ καὶ τὴν THAW ὕδατι προδιαβρέχον- 
τος οἱ ἄνθρωποι μέχρι τοῦ φῦσαι ῥίξαν ἐσθίουσι, κι τι A. Περὶ 
τρόφων δυναμ. Β. α΄. K.xt’. In like manner Paulus ᾿Ε ρἰμεῖα 
Bays, ὦχροι καὶ φάσηλοι προβραχέντες, ὥστε καὶ ῥίξας φῦναι, x. τ. λ. 
B. α΄. K. οὐ. Now I can see no reason to doubt that seeds 
which, according to this account, have germinated and put forth 
roots, should vegetate when afterwards planted in the earth. 


1 The proper term in Latin for roasted is elixus. 

2 Thus Varro: Locus is melior quem non οοφμὲέ sol. De R. R. iii. 14. 

3 In like manner Varro: Arbores sol et luna coguunt. De R. Β. 1.7. 
Thus ‘also Cicero: Poma ex arboribus, si cruda sunt, vi avelluntur ; 
si matura et cocta, decedunt. Cato Major, § 19: and Pliny the Younger, 
Opimam qnessem serius tantum, sed non minus percoquunt, Epist. 
} e Vv. Cc. e 

4 Coctio, concoctio, coctura.—The corresponding term in Greek is 
«ἰψις, a word of very extensive application. See Aristotle, Meteor. iv. 3 
and 4. It is applied, he says, to all the effects of heat on natural sub- 
stances :—to ripening (πέπανσις), to boiling (ἔψησις), and to roasting (¢x7™- 
σι). These operations, he ‘says, are all of the same kind, but differ 
in degree. The term coctum, he adds, is applied to the fermentation of 
new wine ; to the formation of pus in abscesses; and to animal secre- 
tions. The ripening of fruits is akind of coctaum, πέπανσις δ᾽ lost πέψις τις» 
For examples of the application of the term πέψις to digestion, see 
Galen passim. Oribasius uses it to express the change effected on the 
air by respiration : Anatomica. 
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According to my views, the following may be given as a pa- 
raphrastic. translation of this passage: “1 have seen many 
people medicate their seeds before sowing them, by first 
anotnting them with soda and the lees of oil, in order that their 
husks, which are often otherwise nearly empty, may produce 
larger beans. And yet, even although their vegetation has been 
hastened by their being allowed to soften with a gentle heat,” 


Libra die somnique pares cum fecerit horas, 

Et medium luci atque umbris jam dividit orbem, 

Exercete viri tauros ; serite hordea campis 210 

Usque sub extremum brumz intractabilis imbrem. 

Nec non et lini segetem et Cereale papaver 

Tempus humo tegere et jamdudum incumbere rastris ; 

Dum sicca tellure licet, dum nubila pendent. 

Vere fabie satio: tum te quoque, medica, putres 215 

Accipiunt sulci, et milio venit annua cura ; 

andidus auratis aperit quam cornibus annum 

Taurus et adversu cedens Canis occidit astro. 

At si triticeam in messem robustaque farra 

Exercebis humum, solisque instabis aristis ; - Φ4ΦῸ 

Ante tibi Eoz Atlantides abscondantur, 

Gnosiaque ardentis decedat stella Corone, 

Debita quam sulcis committas semina, quamque 

Invite properes anni spem credere terre. 

Multi ante occasum Maiz coepere : sed illos 225 

Expectata seges vanis illusit aristis. 

Si vero viciamque seres, vilemque faselum, 

Nec Pelusiacee curam adspernabere lentis ; 

Haud obscura cadens mittet tibi signa Bootes : 

Incipe et ad medias sementem extende pruinas. 2830 

oie 
Though it is only about the meaning of the first seven lines 
that their is any dispute, I have brought into one view all 
Virgil’s directions regarding the season of sowing, as the latter 
part of them will throw some light on the former. Taken 
together, they clearly indicate that the seed-time of the Romans 
extended from the autumn to the end of April. It may at first 
sight appear rather an incredible circumstance that seeds 
should be sown during the winter season; and yet the following 
passages in the Geoponics puts it beyond doubt that this was 
the usage in certain climates -:-- πὸ μετοπώρου τοίνυν τισὶ δοκεῖ 
καλῶς ἔχειν σπείρειν διὰ παντὸς τοῦ χειμῶνος ἐν τοῖς ψυχροτέροις 
YOL. XXXVI. Οἱ... NO. LXXI. H 
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τόποις, μέχρις εἰδῶν Μαρτίων ; καὶ μέχρι δὲ ἐαρινῆς ἰσημερίας, τουτ- 
ἔστι, τῇ πρὸ ὀκτὼ καλανδῶν ᾿Απριλλίων. Geop. lib. ti. ς. 14. 

The seed-time of the ancients, then, was naturally divided 
into the. autumnal and the vernal, the former comprehending all 
the work done in the end of the year, and the latter the work 
allotted for spring. That the last of these verses from the line 
At si triticeam, &c. allude to the autumnal sowing, is sufficiently 
clear; and accordingly, 1 do not find that any of the commenta- 
tors differ at all on this point. | 

That the setting of the Peliades, of the Northern Crown, and 
of Bootes, took place in autumn, may be collected from various 
passages of Pliny ; consequently there can be no doubt that the 
sowing of wheat, spelt, vetches, fasels, and lentils,’ was per- 
formed in the end of the year. The poet has also clearly pointed 
out, that beans, medick, and millet, were to be sown during the 
spring ; but regarding the season of sowing barley, lint, and 
poppies, agreeably to Virgil’s precepts, the opinions of commen- 
tators are much divided. Yet it appears to me quite clear that 
the time of the year pointed out by the 214th line can be no other 
than the end of winter or the beginning of spring. The poet m 
the same book clearly characterises the end of spring as being 
the rainy season of the year: 

cum ruit imbriferum ver. 

The season when “ the earth is still dry, and the clouds of 
rain are impending,” could therefore be no other than the 
confines of winter and spring. This seems to be the interpreta- 
tion of this passage which is given by Servius; for he explains 
the 214th line by these words: dum adhuc nondum pluit, sed 
jam est vicinum. Now the spring is the season indicated by 
Pliny as the most proper for sowing lint and poppies :* 
Vere, linum, et avenam, et papaver &c. Il. N. xviii. 56. Colu- 
mella also prefers the vernal sowing of poppies, lib. xi. c. 3. 
§ 15. Having thus ascertained the seasou of sowing lint and 
poppies, there cannot, in my opinion, be any doubt regarding 
that of barley, since Virgil clearly intimates that both took 
place about the same time. The words usque sub extremum 
imbrem brume, can only mean “soon after the latest wintry 


1 Servius indeed seems to understand that lentils were to be sown 
in the vernal season; but the last line of the passage under considera- 
tion is so clearly at variance with this interpretation that F cannot but 
conclude that the text is corrupt. 

3 Ἴ shall not, however, attempt to conceal that Palladius and Colu- 
mella make mention both of the autumnal and the vernal sowing of 
int. 


ῃ 
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shower,” the exact meaning of the preposition being pointed 
out by this line, | 

-Extremz sub casum hiemis, jam vere sereno. G. 1. 1. 840. τ 
We must therefore refer to that brief period of dry weather 
which intervened between the wintry showers of snow and the 
vernal rains. This it is to be remarked is the season which 
Columella prefers for the sowing of barley: Seritur (hordeum 
distichon) quam pinguissimis, sed frigidis locis circa mensem 
Martium. Melius tamen respondit, si clementia hiemis per- 
mittit, cum seminatur circa tidus Januarias, lib, ii. c. 9. 

I cannot but think, then, that it must have been through inad- 
vertence that Pliny, alluding to the passage under consideration, 
says that Virgil directs the barley to be sown between the au- 
tumnal equinox and the autumnal solstice. His words are: 
Virgilius triticum et far a Virgiliarum occasu seri jubet, hor- 
deum inter equinoctium autumni et brumam. II. N. xvii. 56. 
Servius also takes bruma* in this place to signify the autumnal 
solstice; and yet, by a singular inconsistency, he seems, as for- 
merly mentioned, to understand that lint and poppies were to 
be sown before the vernal rains, forgetting that Virgil himself 
directs them to be sown at the same time with barley. But, 
besides the considerations which [ have already advanced to prove 
that barley, lint,. and poppies, were sown in the beginning of 
the year, I would remark, that the other interpretation makes 
Virgil deliver his precepts for sowing in a most irregular man- 
ner, by first stating what was to be done in the end of the year, 
then proceeding to the work allotted for spring, and immedi- - 
ately afterwards returning to the autumnal work. But if the 
interpretation which I have suggested be adopted, it will be 
seen that the whole precepts about sowing are given in “a 
lucid order,” worthy of our great poet. In the first place, after 
some general remarks on the importance of choosing the fit sea- 
son for every kind of work, he directs the farmer to yoke his 
oxen to the plough* at the autumnal equinox, and prepare the 
land for receiving the seed. ‘This is the prelude to his precepts 
about sowing. He then proceeds to intimate what work is to be 
done in the beginning of the year; namely, that barley is to be 
sown as soon as possible after the snows of winter, and that 
lint and poppies are to follow immediately after. Then in the 


TT aD 


1 Servius, however, states in another place that bruma sometimes 
signifies the season of winter. See note An. ii..]. 472. 
_ 5. The expression Exercete tauros most certainly is applied to plough- 
ing, and not to harrowing. Servius’ commentary is, Ad aratra Jungite. 
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. eoarse of thé spring, beans, medick, aud millets are te be sown. 
This concludes his directions for the vernal sowing. Lastly, 
he delivers his precepts about the autumnal sowing, and directs 
that wheat and spelt be sown ia the early part of that season ; 
and concludes by recothmending that vetehes, fasels aed Wntile, 
be suwn between the end of November and the middle of 


winter. . 
Scilicet ante omnes futof est insignis equarum. 266 
+ + * * ΄ 
_- Continuoque avidia ubi subdita flatnma tnedullis 271 


ere magis (quia vere calor redit ossibuis) ill 
Ore omnes vers# ad zephyrum stant ropibus altis 
xpectantque leve’ auras, et sepe sine ullis 
onjugiis, vento gravidz (miserabile dict) 
Saxa per et scopulos et depressas convalles 
Diffugiunt: non Eure tuos, neque solis ad ortus, 
In Boream Caurimque ; aut unde higerimus Auster 
Nascitur et pluvio contristat frigore celam. 279 
| Georg. iii. 

Mr. Dryden gives the following ttanalation of these lines : 
But far above the rest the furious mare 
Barr’d from the male is frantic with despair. 

* * * * 
When at the spring’s approach their marrow burns 
(For with the spring their genial warmth returns) 
The mares to cliffs of rugged rocks repair, 
And with wide nostrils snuff the western air : 
When (wondrous to relate) the parent wind 
Without the stallion propagates the kind. 
Then fired with amorous rage they take their flight 
Thro’ plains, and mount the hill’s unequal height ; 
Nor to the north, nor to the rising sun, 
Nor southward to the rainy region run, 
But boring to the west, and hovering there 
With gaping mouth, they draw prolific air. _ 

I observe that Mr. Ring has followed the same interpretation 
of this passage, as if the nares, impregnated with the west 
wind, ran heither to the east, the north, or the south, but west- 
ward in the direction of the prolific breeze. Both translator 
indeed wccord with the expianation given by the Dauphin edi- 
ter in his note on this passage: Abi sic interpretantur: Non 
ad Eurum, sed κὰ Boreatn, &c.—Ego sic: Non ad Eurem, 
neque ad Boream, Se. Quis scriptorum Maxima pars videtur 
παῖς vith uhi zephyro tiibuere: ut et ipse Virgilius. Ore 
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omnes verse in zephyrum, δος." Who “ the greater number of 
authors” are to whom he alludes, I cannot pretend to know, 
but the following extract from Arietetle’s History of Animals 
will show that one great authanity qt least 15 at variance with 
this interpretation : Afyoyras δὲ, καὶ ἐξανεμοῦσθαι περὶ Toy καιρὸν 
τοῦτον. θέουσι δὲ οὔτε πρὸς ἕω, οὔτε πρὸς δυσμὰς, ἀλλὰ ‘ods ἄρκτον, 
ἢ νότον. De Hist. An. ἧν. vi, ο. 18. ; 
There can be no doubt then, I think, that Virgil’s meaning 
is, that after the mares have been impregnated by the west 
wind, they run off either to the north er to the south; and 
indeed this appears to me to be the only natural interpretation 
which his words admit. 
F. ADAMS. 


Banchory Ternan, August, 1827. 
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Dra. Disp jn his late edition of The Greek and Latin 
Classics” (vol. i. p. 176.) appearing to consider the existence of 
Paceus’ edition of Ignatius as somewhat hypothetical, 1 beg 
leave to direct his attention to the short preface to a collation 
of that edition at the end of Morel’s Ignatius, in 8¢e, Paris, 
1562. It begins thus: “ Has B. {gnatii epistolas eum primus 
in lucem emisisset Grecas Valentinus Paceus, nostrisque hemi- 
nibus valde desiderarentur, quod exemplarium copia non superes- 
set, viri cumprimis eruditi, ac pii, ut eas cuderent a me facile im- 
petrarunt, qui tam piorum auctorum quam hic est, editionem ex- 
optem, ut nihil supra; itaque librum quam petui diligentissime 
relegi, et cum exemplaribus Latinis contuli,” &c. &e. p, 147. 
The Latin version of these epistles was published in the 
preceding year by the same printer, at Paris, 5b 1, together with 
two Latin epistles of Martialis, of which the following roman- 
tic account is given on the verso of p. 141. “ fie duee epistole 
his temporibus a Domino revelate sunt et reperte im sacrario 
Basilice sancti Petri in prbe Lemovica, ubi hactenus latuerant 
defossz in arce saxea sub terra, que pre nimia vetustate vix 


legi potuerunt.” 
A. Β. 
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THE DRUIDS. 


“ Pzrounty in ‘Mona’s bay thy gallies ride, ΄ 
Bound o’er the wave, or stem the foaming tide ; 
Proudly on high thy crested eagles sail, 
Thy pictured banners float upon the gale, 
Thy conquering legions throng the echoing shore— 5 
Her doom is pass’d—and Mona is no more.” 
Thus sang the Druid bard on Kora’s brow, 
While Czsar’s legions trod the vale below. 
On high he stood. Beneath, a frantic band 
Swept down the hills, anid hover’d o'er the strand ; 10 
Each female form array’d in sad attire, 
Raised her bare arm, and shook the smouldering fire, 
Cursed the proud host, and on the rocky pier 
Scream’d to the winds, and bade the ocean hear: 
Then hurl’d the brand, and loose with streaming hair 15 
Rush’d headlong to the vale,—and perish’d there. 
Ranged round their lord, Trevarthen’s holy king, 
The Druids stand, a venerable ring : 
Their’s is the form unbow’d; the spirit brave, 
Reckless of wars, of seasons, and the grave : 20 
The tearless eye fix’d firm in proud despair, 
The lip scarce quivering. to the stifled prayer, 
That asks with lifted hand and steadfast gaze, 
If thus the Gods reward their Mona’s praise. _ 
“45 Andate! dost thou sleep? *twas Cesar’s spear 25 
Hurtled on high! Belinus, wake and hear !— . 
Why stay the wheels of Hesus?—o’er the dead 
His coursers prance no more,—and Taranis is fled !” 
Fled, all are fled! no more the sacred throng 
Winds through the trees, the cloistral woods along, 80 
Nor lengthen’d hymnings thrid the mazy glades, - 
On lingering wings, and wander through the shades : 
And now sole remnant on the naked plains, 
Perchance some pile of rugged rock remains, 
A mystic circle, or a pendant stone, . 35 
Where looks the way-worn traveller, and is gone. 


1 1—28, The landing of Paullinus at Mana, and consequent devas- 
tation there. Tacit. Annal. xiv. 30. . 

3 Andate, the Goddess of Victory: Belinus the Apollo: Hesus, the 
Mars: Taranis, the 'Thunderer: of the Druids. 
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But yet the pensive soul delights to stray 
From life’s dull home, and steal us from to-day. 
Parent of years! on whose unwearied pole 
The mighty months, and sweeping seasons roll : 
How sweet it is to track with searching eye 
The deep abysses of thy gloomy sky 
With living visions sown by sportive phantasy ! 
Where to the dreaming sight forgotten forms 
Start from thy clouds, and darkle in thy storms : 
—I halt, and listen to the breezy air :— 

Thy dying voice, Caractacus, 18 there.— 
A charm, a spirit lingers still behind, 


Breathes from the ground, and whispers in the wind. - 


So from her son the Goddess turn’d away, 
Fled his fond grasp, and melted into day : 
Her dove-borne car to fair Cythera flies : 
Or calmly sails, and lessens in the skies. 
Still lingering perfumes hover in her train, 
Prolong her stay, and make her speak again. 
Then weep not, Mona! though thy silvan shade 
Of tufted oaks in ruin bare be laid : 
Weep not thine altars, courts, with grass o’ergrown, 
The ivy mantling o’er the Druid’s throne: 
Though lightly tripping through the allies green 
The antler’d hind and dappled fawn is seen : 
And now, where mystic matins once were sung, 
I hear the stock-dove brooding o’er her young, 
Or shepherd’s whistle from the darkling dell : 
The woodman’s axe, the curfew’s sullen knell : 
Weep not! for oh! ’tis sweeter through the haze 
Of living things on airy worlds to gaze : 
To lift the veil, and view the distant scene— 
The fairy theatre of what has been. 
Thus hanging o’er the prow the sailor sees 
His distant cot, his flowers and waving trees, 
More sweetly pictured to his longing view, 
In the green wave, than were tbe vision true. 
And while the forms upon the mirror play, 
Flash through the deep, and melt upon the spray, 
He pores upon the scene, and dreams himself away. 


Hark! *twas the voice of harps that pour’d along Ὁ 


The hollow vale the floating tide of song. . ᾿ 
1 see the glittering train in long array 


Gleam through the shades, and snowy splendors play. 
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I see them now: with measured steps and'slow 
*Mid arching groves the white-robed sages go. 

The oaken wreath with braided fillets drest, 

The crescent beaming on the holy breast, 

The silver bair which waves above the lyre 

And shrouds the strings,—proclaim the Druid quite. 
They halt, and all is hush’d -—no voices rude 

To break the still, expectant calm intrude, 

And listening thousands seem a solitude. 


85 


‘‘ Twine, twine the wreath : the milk-white victims bring "ἢ 


With lifted arm exclaims the Druid king.- 

‘Lo! lurking ’neath its parent shelter—Io! 

Gleams with its buds of gold, the quivering misletoe.” 
Straight at the word he bares the knife of gold, 

And spreads on high the sagum’s broider’d fold : 

And while his fingers cull the bending spray, 

In silent awe his eyes are turn’d away.— 

The™ moon is softly sailing through the sky, 

The stars look downward with a silent eye. 
While bazy dews pour down a teemmg Rood, 
And hang in filmy lustre o’er the wood, 

Or on the grass, with glistering spangles strung, 
Their silver lamps by Fairy hands are hung. 

“« Awake !” ’twas Nature’s voice: aloud she spake : 
She calls her nightly priests: “9 Awake, awake !’— - 
Forth winds the Druid train: I see them now 
Upon the heights that crown Talallyn’s brow : 

In bright relief their giant forms on high 

Dilated rise, and stand against the sky: 

Their shapeless altars rudely ranged around, 

In zonelike circles skirt the holy ground ; 

O’er the grey piles, where clust’ring lichens stray, 
With amber sheen the glancing moonbeams play, 
And gild thé Runic rhyme that lurks between 

The moss-grown stones, and holly’s glossy green.— 

No?* wreaths are theirs in mazy fretwork scroll’d, 
For them no portals flame with burnish'd gold : 

No swelling domes, no marble columns rise, 
Nor pictured roofs to screen them from the skies : 
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! Henry. Hist. i. p. 172. “The hours for these services were at mid- 


night.” 


2 Ibid. p. 175. “All their places of worship were in the o 


air, 


and generally on eminences, whence they had a full view of the hea- 
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Nor pendant tapers fling a misty ray, 

Through cloistral sisles, and chase the night away. 
—For them the vaulted firmament is spread, 

Aad spangled courts and halls where Angels tread : 
-—For them, for them, the everlasting sky 

Has hung its thousand lamps that never die : 

And seas to them of cloudless light are given, 

And all the mighty blazonry of heaven. 

All hail, ye saintly band, whose souls aspire 
With vows that burn, and feed a holier fire. 
What though your hearths no spicy sweets exhale, 
Nor scented incense loads the languid gale 3 
Nor marble halls are yours, nor sculptured stone, 
To lure the great Creator from his throne. 

But oh! ’tis yours the bright ascent to try 
And soar serenely wafted to the sky : 

To ope the gate, to tread the bright abode, 
The gorgeous chambers of the living God. 

*Tis morn again: πόν quit the steep to rove 
Through oaken glades and pass along the grove. 
This is the spot: above the tangling vine 
Hangs o’er the rocks, and ivy ringlets twine. 
These are the shades, and this the sparry* cell 
Where erst an aged Druid loved to dwell : 
᾿ Here ranged around ‘his youthful hearers hung, 
And drank eternal wisdom from his tongue. 

The table now, the seats of living stone, 

All, all are left deserted and alone.—~ 

—They are not left! again the holy seer 
Tunes his rapt lyre, and bids his votaries hear. 
He sings “‘of other worlds and happier isles, 
Of longer days, and spring’s eternal smiles, 
Of sunny vales, and lands beyond the sea, 
Where Romans never came ; but all are free : 
No crystal hail congeals the balmy air, 

No swords are forged, no arrows tainted these. 


venly bodies.” Morhof. Polyhist. tom. i. 
purissimus sub dio: nullam illis vel templum, vel idotum, 
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p- 129. Sacer iis quitus 


Holingshed, tom.i.p.7. “ Druis(the author of the famous sect called 
Druids) was excellent not only in Philosophy and the Quadrivialles, 
but alsoo in the true Theologie, whereby the service of the trae God has 
been kept in purity: He did preach that the soule of man is immor- 


tall: that God is omnipotent, mercifall.” 
1 Mela iii. 2. Multa docent nobilissimos gentis in spect. 
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Oh! happy, happy land, where Camber’s strain 
Thrills through the shade, and Mador lives again. 
Where through the vale together Angels stray 
And in sweet converse wear the fleeting day.” 
‘* And is it then to die—to soar afar 160 
Beyond the sweeping storm, and din of war? 
Is this to die—to find a blissful home 
Unravaged still, unenvied yet by Rome ? 
—Then seize the spear, and mount the scythed wheel, 
Lash the proud steed, and whirl the flaming steel: = 165 
Sweep through the thickest host : and scorn to fly: 
Arise ! arise! for this it is to die.”— 
Thus ’neath his vaulted cave the Druid sire 
Lit the rapt soul, and fed the martial fire : 
And oft of worlds ' in silver ether hung, 170 
Of blissful worlds, the ravish’d Poet sung : 
Or told of weeping stars—the Pleiad quire— 
Of huge Orion and his belt of fire : 
Of rushing winds he sang, the swelling tide, 
The lightning’s bed, and clouds where thunders ride; 175 
The driving hail, the mountain’s furrow’d brow 
Where sleeps in soft repose. the pillow’d snow ; 
And all the plants that deck the vernal glade, 
Blush in the sun, or twinkle in the shade. . 
—~’Tis heard no more! and on the vacant stone 180 
I gaze, and listen to the wind’s wild moan : 
While through the cave in wheeling eddies fly 
The yellow leaves, and plaintive echoes sigh. 
How sad and lonely is the gloom that broods 
Upon the heath, and blackens o’er the woods ! 185 
And yet we mourn not—holier rites are given: 
Pure is the song of morn, the praise of even :— 
And here, amid. the walks and forests green, 
&’en here a silent -monitor is seen— . 
To tell of joy and love that ne’er decay, 190 
Of darkness past, and everlasting day— 
_Yon modest walls where sin and sorrow flees ; 
_ Yon gleaming spire that peeps above the trees 
The Gothic porch, with monitory rhyme 
‘Inscribed ; the music of the blithesome chime, 195 


1 Holingshed, i. p. 7.: “Druis also taught them to observe the 
courses of the heavens,” &c. 
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And winding o’er the hill yon sabbathrtrain 
Of holier Druids to.a purer fane:—~ 

—These bid aloud to check the starting tear, 
And hail the blissful light—for God is here. 


CHR. WORDSWORTH, 


TRIN. COLL. 


Sanctius his animal 
Deerat adhuc, et quod dominari in czetera posset; 
Natus Homo est. VID. 


᾿Ωρανῶ γένεθλον, ὅθ᾽ ὑψίπυργον 

αἰθέρ᾽ ἐστήριξε Θεὺς, προῆχε | δ᾽ 

ἀστέρων ὁμάᾶγυριν ἐμφανεῖς a=. 
λισσέμεν αὐγὰς, 


πᾶ τότ᾽ 400, ἄνθρωπε: σὺ δ᾽ ὀπκάτεσσι \ 
γᾶς θέμεθλον εἴσιδες .-- ἢ pa Κήνω 
Πνεῦμα μᾶκος ἀμπέκασαν πτέρων ἐφ- 

. ἔσδετο μοῦνον 


ὑδάτων ἐπ᾽ ἀκροτάτων, διαί τε 

ἧξε λαμπρὸν a βασίληϊς aude, 

Diis γενέσθω" καὶ τότ᾽ ae ἅλιος ζω- 
θάλμιον αἴγλαν 


ἀμφλέγων ἐξήλυθεν' ἐκ δ᾽ ὅ ὄρουσε 

γᾶς Bos wep ppuroy, & ἔν τ᾽ ἀρούραις 

κάρπιμον σπέρμ’ ἀγρονόμων ἄβοσκεν 
ἔθνεαι θήρων. 


ἦν δὲ καλὰ πάντ᾽ ἐσορῇν᾽ τὸ δ᾽ ἄκρον 

οὐκέτ᾽ ἤν ἔργων. στεφάνωμ'" ἐπεὶ φρὴν 

οὔτις, οὐ ψυχά τι σοφώτερον πνέ- 
oa κατέστα, 


ἅτε χοιρανῆον ἔχοισα κάρτος, 
ἀμφέποι γᾶς σκάπτα" Θεὸς δὲ γένναν 
ἀνέρων ἔχτισσε, τυραννίκῳ xR 

. δάματι λαμπρὰν, 


δαιμόνων εἴκασμα' φρέσιν τ' ᾿ ἀνήφθη 

ναμάτων φῶς αἰθερίων ἀποῤῥὼξ, 

ὄφροι γιγνώσκοι τ᾽ ἀρετὰν, νόον τ᾽ ἐς 
ὠρανὸν αἶροι. 
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τεῦ χάριν, Θεῶ τένος, ἠρίνα ocbsy 
αὔξεκαι ῥλαστήμασν, οὐδὲ μάλων 
εὐβέτων φθίνει γένος" ἐν σέδω σ' ἐ- 
λεύθερα βαίνων 
αἰδέρος μέλαϑρον bs αἰπὺ λεύσσεις" 
nal σὲ τὸν κραίνοντα σέβειν διδάσκεις 
οὐρίθρεπτα θήρια" τίς κεν ηὔχει 
θούριον ἵππον 


ἄσειν βρέμοντα : σὺ ὃ' ms Boovray 
Seine, brde wep tolocav, οὗ pr 
πύρπνοον φύσαμα δ ίδοικαν. ἄνι- 

ον δὲ τινάσσων 
ὀρνύεις νιν "άρεος ἐν κλήγοισι, 
καὶ δίφρων ἀελληπόδων ἀμίλλαις 
᾿Αλφεὺὸν παρ᾽ εὐρὺ ῥέον! ἀφ τ᾽ de 

οἷ atipa θαλάσσας 

val’ Se" αὐρᾶψ uparevedcgew διίασεμ' 
καὶ μύχον ποτ᾽ ἐσιχατόεγτ᾽ ἐρεννῷς 
ταυρῴερᾳνεν ᾿Ωχεορὰν, λινοπτάς 

ρωσι κελεύθοις. 


τὶν Πατὴρ κρυντὴν φοφίης δίδιαιψ 
οἶμον εὑρεῖν" πολλάκι γὰρ vanes 
ἀστέρων κικλώμωατα, «ολλάκις Ὁ δεί- 
ᾳιφιν ἀοιδαῖς 
ἐμμανὴς εἰς ὠρανὸν Ox’ ἰάλλεις 
ὄμμα φεμδρόν'" ἀμφιλριφῆ 03 μῆτιν 
ὦπασεν, βευλάν τε Alig πάρεδρῳ; 
τς ἐκ πραπίδεσσιν, 
"ἅτ᾽ dunks φήντροφος εὖ κυβερνᾷ 
χεῖρα τὰν φκαπγοῦνχον' ἐρεῖν δὲ πῶς χρὴ, 
πῶς πόθ᾽, αἵαν ἀμβροσίων Bove 
ματέρα μύθων 
γλῶσσαν ; ᾧ χάρις φιλόφρων ἐκαδεῖ, 
χἀπὶ χεΐδευς μειδιτάρφαλ, Πειθὼ, 
a βροτῶν θέλγει φρέγας,. ἱερῶν πλρτ 
ἵφιν ἐρώτων.3 
ΒΝ ! 
* The poet's eye, ἅτρ." | Se 
* By me kings rute and ‘princes decree justice. Brow, viii. 15. 
° Pind. Pyth. ix. 
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ai δὲ μοὶ βέμις σὰ καλῶν ἀρωγὺν, 

τ Μόϊσα, pes Biora Σοφίας ἀδέλφα, 

ἄλλον αἶνον, ἄλλον ὑπέρτερον πε!- 
ρασόμεθ᾽ ὑμνεῖν' 

οὐ γὰρ αἰῶν᾽ ὡμέτερον καλύψει 

χῶμα λάθας νήγρατον" ἕν τε κάποις. 

ὄλλυται φύτων γᾶνος, εὗτὲ δ᾽ ὡρᾶν 
χύκλος ἐγείρει 

ἦο ἐραννὸν, ὕστερον αὗτε θάλλει"---- 

Kg ὁ ἰβρετάννων ἕρκος, ὅλως τέθνακας - 

οὐ μὰ πῦρ ἀκήρατον, ἀνέρων ἔν- 
τοσθεν ἄνασσον." 

ἄμμες---οὐ σὲ κλούσομε," αἱ δὲ λεπτὸν 

ὀππκάτεσσι δάκρυον ἐγκατίσδοι, 

οὐκ ἄχος τόδ᾽, ἀλλὰ πόθος, γλυκεῖα 
μναμοσύνα τεῦ. 


GUL. SELWYN, 


1326 


COLL. DIV. JOANN, ET UNIV. BCHOL. 


culimaQeagypnagnenss. 
Iphigenia in Aulide. 
Sus sole puro ceerulei nitent 
Fluctus per ofas Aulidos, et leves 


Aure susurrantis Favont 
Compositis siluere pennis : 


Dum laxa malo classis Achaice 
Vexilla pendent, et Zephyros vocant, 
Frustraque perjuram requirit 
Grecia Dardaniz juventam. 


Hinc Thraces, illinc Myrmidonum fremuut 
Clause cohortes, hiac graditur ferox 
Vultuque Pelides minaci 
Impatiens speculatur undas 


Ridere visas: ‘‘ Presidio maris 
Fretus sereni scilicet, et suo 
Illudet zternum catervis 
Argolicis aquilone tutus, 


Cf. Pan Amiss. lib. vii. Urania—-Wisdom thy aleter, 
Ifustrissinus Fredericus, Dux Eboracensis. 
3 Μυελὸς στέργων lyric ἀνάσσων. Asch. Agam. 75, 
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Proh! Phryx adulter? Scilicet equora 
Non ulla castis pervia navibus 
Submisit, et vincit marinam 
Fraudis amans Cytherea Tethyn ?’— 


Hic solus—illinc sceptrigeri sedent 
Reges sacrata sub platano: quibus 
Laura coronatus sacerdos 
Adstitit, et duplices tetendit 
Sublime palmas.—*“ Sanguine, Sanguine 
Vobis litandum ; non alias datur 
Placare ventos, sic Dian 
Chalcidice, placitumque Parcis. 


Virgo puellas inter Achaicas 
Mactanda—Virgo, cui genitor nemus 
Castosque Dictynne recessus . 
Sacrilego violavit arcu, 


Stravitque cervam, delicias Dez : 
Sic non iniquo numine solvitur 
Classis, triumphataque Troja 
Ad patrios remeamus Argos ! 


Sed quid moramur ?”—" Protinus ad solum 
Allisa regum sceptra: tacent duces : 
Flet Nestor, et menti recursat 
Antilochus, patrizque cure. 


Qualis sed, eheu! causa Pater necis, 
Qualis sedebat? Quo pietas ?—'l'amen 
Mactanda virgo : jam parantur 
Thura focis, liquideque lymphe, . 
Salszeque fruges: jam video sequi 
Per prata longos Pontificum choros, 
Puroque lucentes amictu 
Virgineos trepidare ccetus : 
Argea mistis tibia cum lyris 
Vocat Dianam—“ Te calide virum 
Juvere cedes, Te colendam _ 
Alloquio, precibusque nullis, 


Informe numen ; sed tacito metu, 
Labrisque pressis: En! tibi Virginem, 


rrr σον ΡΟ. ΜΨΟΘΒΜΌΝΝΟΝ 
t /Esch. Ag. 198.-ὦστε χθόγα βάκτροις ἱπικρούσαντας ᾿Ατρείδας δάχρυ μὴ 
κατα Χ ιν. 
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Flavos coronatam capillos,. 
Diva, tibi, Stygioque regi” — 
—Atqui putarat jam sibi nuptias - 
Virgo parari, et ‘Thessalicum torum, 
um jam relinquebat Mycenas 
Credula, proh! sociasque nymphas. 
Materque pictis in Nemee jugis 
Myrtum virentem legerat, et rosas, 
Textisque cingebat corollis 
Dulce caput niveumque pectus, 


Gavisa multum, dum patrias choros 
Inter puellas filia duceret, 
Gavisa, quod Phthiz, quod Hemi 
Posthabitis, Thetidosque Nymphis, 


Sponsam rogaret non humilis gener : 
Et ipsa castas, ipsa manu, faces 
Gestura, lustralemque lympham ad 
Funeream properaret Aulin. 


Qualis relictos ah! thalamos redux, 
Coeptumque pensum virginee manus, 
Telamque pendentem videbit 
Parietibus, vacuamque sellam ! 


—Tum nata, ludo et blanditiis vacans, 
Currebat una: nunc eadem stetit 
Devota, feralique vitta 
Cincta comam,—tacitis parentem 


Lustrans ocellis, visa tamen loqui : 
Hesitque prensans brachia parvulus 
Patremque non certis Orestes 
Vocibus, eloquioque balbo 


Patrem vocavit: Sed genitor pedem 
Tulisse retro dicitur, et caput ‘ 
Velasse, cullectaque veste 
Implhcitos tenuisse vultus ; 


Lapsam sub aras scilicet haud potens’ 
Nixamque flexo poplite Virginem — 
Spectare, et effusum cruorem 
Crinibus, immeritoque collo.— 


Sed muta Virgo credidit insulas 
Sese nitentes, et nemus Elysi 
Post fata visuram, patresque 
Ceelicolas, geminosque Ledz : 
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Frustrane tandem ?—Credite, credite :— 
Tam molle pettus tamque pium Pater 
Eternus invidit severis ἢ 
Cimmeriis, Stygizque nocti. 
CHR. WORDSWORTH, 
TRIN. COLL. 
——~P aa 


-EPIGRAMMATA. ᾿ / 
TIAQGHMATA, MAOHMATA. 


ANAGHMA. 


Τάσδε τρίχας, καὶ τόνδε," Γεραίστιε, τῇδε χιτῶνα σωθεὶς 
Kagrablas ἐξ ἁλὸς ἐκρέμασα 

Μυρτίλος" ἀλλά συ χαῖρε, Γεραίστιε᾽ πολλὰ παθὼν γὰρ 
μήποτε ταυτὰ παθεῖν δεύτερον, ἐξέμαθον. 


ΠΑΘΗΜΑΤΆ, ΜΑΘΉΜΑΤΑ. 


Βοοτῦμ que faciunt et eruditum, 
Amicissime Sextialis, hzc sunt. 

Fames: prandia rara: coena nunquam : 
Risus parcus: inops cramena: justis 
Convivis sine,:cruribusque mensa. 
Lampas ferrea ; ferreusque venter : 
Noctes pervigiles: parum soporis ; 

Ut vix noctua dormiat minus te. 
Atramentum : oleum: scyphi per horas 
Spumantes Acheloio meraco; 

Ut nec rana bibat capaciores. 

Septem cella pedum, propinqua ccelo, 
Quo nec Sulcius 3 involarit unquam ; 
Pulvis: carmina muribus terenda : 
Libri: felis anus: tripes grabatus : 
Cimex multus, araneeque centum, 

Quz mox te facient merum Catonem, 
Severissime Sextialis, hac sunt.— 


ee i en 


ι Vaick. ad Herod. iv. 103. 
3 Τεραίστα. Neptune. Aristoph. Bag 558, ὦ Vepalerse παῖ Κρόνου --- 
8 Sulcius. Anglicé “adun.” Hor. Sat. I. iv. 65. 
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Et tam doctus.eris, beate noster, 
Qui nunc es Juvenis,—vel una™ Ruga 
Vel totus, mihi crede, Barba fies. 


CHR. WORDSWORTH, 


TRIN... COLL. 


PORSONIAN PRIZE. 


SHAKSPEARE, 
As You Lixe It. Act 2. Sc. 3. 
ApaM, ORLANDO. 


Ap. Bur do not so: I have fiye hundred crowns, 
The thrifty hire I saved under your father, 
Which I did store, to be my foster-nurse, 
When service should in my old limbs lie lame, 
And unregarded age in corners thrown; 

‘Take that: and He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providently caters for the sparrow, 

Be comfort to my age! Here is the gold; 
All this I give you: Let me be your servant ; 
Though 1 look old, yet L am strong and lusty : 
For in my youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood ; 

Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility ; 
Therefore my age 18 as a lusty winter, 
Frosty, but kindly : let me go with you ;. 

111 do the service of a younger man 

In all your business and necessities. 

Or. O good old man; how well in thee appears 

: The constant service of the antique world, 
When service sweat for duty, not for meed ! 
Thou art not for the fashion of these times, 
Where none will sweat, but for promotion ; 
And having that, do choke, their service up 
Even with the having: it is not so with thee. 
But, poor old man, thou prun’st a rotten tree, 
That cannot so muclj as a blossom yield, 


1 Anthol. 406. ᾿Αρταλίων ὁ πρίσβυς, ὁ πᾶς ἐντίς.. 
VOL. XXXVI. Cl. Jd. NO. LXXI. | 
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In lieu of all thy pains and husbandry : 

But come thy ways, we'll go along together ; 

And ere we have thy youthful wages spent, 

We'll light upon some settled low content. 
Ap. Master, go on; aud I will follow thee, 

To the last gasp, with truth and loyalty. 


IDEM GRECE REDDITUM. 


AAAM, OPAANAOS. 


AA. Μὴ δῆτα δράσῃς ταῦτά γ᾽ ---ἀργύρου πάλαι 
σμικρόν τι ϑησαύρισμα φειδώλῳ βίῳ 
ἔσωσα, τοῦ σοῦ πατρὸς οἰκέτης γεγὼς, 
ὅκως με βοσκήσειεν εὖτε σώματος 
ἄρθροισι γῆρας χωλοποιὸν ἐμπέσοι, 
τὸ λαξπάτητον, κἀκποδαοὶν βεβλημένον. 
δέχου φέρ᾽, ὦ παῖ, τοῦτο, χὠ καθ᾿ ἡμόραν 
στρουθοῖσε καὶ κόραξι πορσύνων τροφὴν 
κἀμοὶ τροφεὺς γένοιτο, τοὐντεῦθεν βίου. 
Bou, τόδ᾽ ἐστι,---τοῦτό σοι δίδωμι πᾶν, 
σηΐ τ᾽, ἥν γ᾽ ἐάσῃς, πρόσπολος γενήσομαι. 
ἰσχυρός εἶμι, κεὶ γέρων εἶναι δοκῶ" 
ἐπεὶ γὰρ {Bn τοὐμὸν ἤκμαζεν δέμας, 
οὐκώποθ' ὑγιὲς αἷμα μαργῶντος φλογὶ 
οἴνου ᾽'τάρασσον, οὐδ᾽ ἀναισχύντως χλιδὰς 
θηρῶν νοσωδεῖς ἐξαπώλεσα σθένος" 
τοιγὰρ τὸ γῆρας ἦμιν οἷα καρτερὸς 
χειμὼν ἐπῆλθε, ψυχρὸν, εὐμενὲς δ᾽ ὅμως. 

12, fa μ᾽ ἕπεσθαι, μηδὲ νοσφίσῃς σέθεν, 

ἴϑ᾽, ἄντομαί σε.----Πάνθ' ὅσ᾽ ἂν νεανίας 

δύναιτο, δράσω, σὴν χἄριν πονούμενος. 
OP. ὦ λῆμ᾽ ἄριστον, ὥς συ τοῖς πάλαι πρέπεις 

βνητοῖς βεβαιότητι γενναίᾳ φρενῶν, 

δὲ δεσπόταισι γνησίω προθυμίᾳ 

τὰ ξυμφέροντ᾽ ἔφπευδον, οὐ κέρδους χάριν. 

νῦν δ' ἐν βροτοῖσι τἄμπαλιν νομίζεται, 

t κοὐδεὶς πόνοις ἄμισθος: ἐγκεῖσθαι θέλει, 
μισθὸν δὲ πᾶς τις εὐθέως κεκτημένος 
σποὺὐδὴν ἀπεῖπε τὴν πρὶν ὡς τάχος πάλιν. 
σοὶ δ᾽ οὐκ ἄραρε τοίαδ᾽, ὦ φίλον xapa. 
καίτοι σεσηπὸς, πρέσβυ, δένδρον ἀμφόπων 
μάταια μοχβεῖς, κοὐδὲν ἐργάσει πλέον, 
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οὐδ᾽ ἄνθος ty πόνοισι καῤκώσεϊ τάλας. 
ἀλλ᾽ εἶα, τῇδ᾽ ἴωμεν, ἀρκέσει δὲ νῷν 
τάδ᾽ εἰς ἀφορμὴν χρήματ᾽, ἔστ᾽ dy ἐν ξένῃ 
γαίᾳ ταπεινὴν κἀσφαλῇ δυνώμεθα. 
δίαιταν εὑρεῖν, καὶ κατάστασιν βίου. 
AA. χώρει σὺ, σοὶ δὲ διὰ τέλους ἐφέψομαι, 
ἕως ἂν αἰὼν oupos ἀντέχῃ, τἔχνον, 
«ιστῷ προθύμως κἀμπέδῳ φρονήματι. 


J. WORDSWORTH, 


TRIN. COLL, 


BIBLIOTHECA PARRIANA. 


i <ib~qyee— 


"Tart a country clergyman, with a moderate income, and fond 
of exercising hospitality, should be able to accumulate such a 
library, must be a subject of general wonder. Dr. Parr was 
indeed a Bibliophilos, but not a Bibliomane. His collection, 
obtained with great labor, perseverance, and expense, consists 
of the most useful books in every kind of literature. But he 
did not hunt after large paper copies or broad margins. His 
knowlege and bis taste were universal; but if we were required 
to point out his excellences, we should say they were, classics, 
grammar, and metaphysics. The great number of books pré- 
sented to him is a proof of the high estimation in which he was 
held by persons of all.ranks and persuasions. 

We are very desirous that this invaluable collection should 
be, like that of Dr. Charles Burney, purchased and preserved 
by the British Museum; and that scholars and authors may 
have the benefit of his learned and judicious notes. We have 
no doubt that a great competition would produce high prices in 
a public sale, as every person of taste or curiosity would be 
eager to procure a specimen of that great man’s writings, but 
the collection would be of httle public benefit. 

The Catalogue is very ably got up by the united exertions of 
Dr. Parr’s Executor, Dr. Matrsy, Mr. E. H. Barker, 
and Mr. Boun, the Publisher, the latter of whom, however, 
has had the chief labor in revising the copy and correcting the 
proof sheets. 


Lines prefixed by Dr. Parr to one of his Manuscript Catalogues. 


Hosce meos inter libros cum pauca supersint, 
Aut dominum fallant; ne prosint furibus istis, 
Qui czci cumulant hinc inde volumina fraude, 
Jatellecta parum, et pictis servanda columnis! 
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Neu blattz aut tines noceant, neve improbus oras 
Dente petat sorex, neu, quisquis tura piperque 
Divendit, folia ulla suos male vertat in asys! 
Iste me juvenem atque senew, me nocte dieque, 
Me comites oti pariter sociique Jaborum, 

Sive docere alins yolui, seu discere, charte 
Delectare foris, prodesse domigue' solebant. 
Invidiam ergo meis cupiens procul afore votis, 
Ex animo dominis precor omnia fausta futuris. 
Forte mei memores, studia ot mihi cara colentes, 
Sint docti, Musisque suis et Apolline digni: 

Ne credant aliam sapiente bonoque beatum! 


Bell’s (Dr. Wm.) Attempt to ascertain and illustrate the Authority, 
Nature, and Design of the Institution of Christ, commonly called the 
Communion and the Lord's Supper; the second edition, 8vo. 1781. 

‘*Qn the Sacrament, my serious opinions agree with those of Hoadley, Bell, 
and John Taylor of Norwich,” S. Parr. 


Lowthij (R.) de Sacra Poesi Hebrzorum, Prelectiones Academicz, 
Ed* 246. emendatior, Oxon. 1763. In Lowthii Prelectiones de Sacra 
Poesi Hebrzorum, Joh. Dav, Michaelis Note et Epimetra, Oxon. 1763, 
2 vol. 8vo. 

“1 hold these Prelectiones to be among the very choicest Latin productions 
of the moderns: I mean not to insult the precious and sacred memory of Lowth 
by marking in detail the passages to which I object.” S. P. 

After this follows a long grammatical Note, then the following : 

“ There is a remarkable coincidence between what Michaelis says about Lowth 
in the ‘ Prefatio, secundo tomo Prelectionum premiesa,’ and the words of Saxius 
about Barthelemy: ‘ Narrabatur mihi,’ says Michaelis, ‘ Lowthum, &c. &e.’— 
The words of Saxius are these, ‘Meum quidem erat.’” (See Saxit Onomasticon, 
vol. 7. ἢ. 280.) 


Millii (Davidis) Dissertationes selectz, varia S. Litterarum et Anti- 
quitatis Orientalis Capita exponentes et illustrantes; Curis secundis 
novisque Dissertat. et Miscell. Orient. auctz. 4to. Lugd. Bat. 1743. 

‘¢ Both the works of Millius are replete with profound erudition.—In the second 
of them is: A dissertation ‘De Causis Odii, Judees inter atque Samaritanos :— 
Miscellanea Orientalia, de Lingua Hindostanica et de Lingua Persica hodierna :’ 
—and a most curious Etymological Orientale Harmonicum.”’ S. P. 


Morelli (Steph. Ant.) Africa Christiana, 3 vol. 4to. Brizta, 1816. 

“ Prefixed is a beautiful Icon of Pope Pius II, to whom this work is dedicated 
in the most elegant language by Bettoni. I do not understand these words at the 
end of the dedication, ‘Quod prior mihi, et me familie’—What is the meaning 
of prior? I suspect that precor was written, and there was some erratio. Quod 
prius mihi precor et famihe mee.” S. P. 


Hschyli Tragoedie et Fragmenta, Gr. et Lat. cum Scholiis Grecis 
et Commentario Stanleii: acced. Var. Lect. et Note Virorum,Docto- 
ram, critic ac philologice, quibus suas passim intertexuit S. Butler. 
4 vol. 4to. Cantab. 1809-16. 


i en ee 
1 We have in a former Number stated our objections, from classieal authority, 
to the use of an Enclitic after the second word of a clause. 
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Presentation copy from the Editor, with this Inscription : 
. ‘* Viro Ornatissimo 
τος Samueli Parr, LL. Ὁ. 
In Literis Grecis atque Latinis 
et in omni fere Doctrine Genere 
facile xpwredorre: . 
Ingenii Acumine, Candore Animi, - 
Humanitate, Constantia, Fide, | 
plane admirabili ; 
qui quid virum; quid amicam, quid sapientem deceat, 
et optime imtelligit et fortissime exsequitur : 
Honc librum 
ea qua par est Observantia 


S. Butler 
Prid, Cal. Aug. A. 8. MDCCCIX. 


Anacreontis Carmina. Gr. Parme, 1785. 

‘This Parma Edition of Anacreon is beautifully printed in capital letters. It 
was given to me by the celebrated Professor White.” S. P. 

{Whether the mistake arose with Dr. Parr or with the Professor, cannot be as- 
certained ; but the fact is that it was presented to the former by Dr. Valpy by the 
hands of the latter. En1t.] 


Byzantinz Historie Scriptores, in Unum Corpus redacti, Gr. et Lat. 
27 vol. in 15, folio. Venet. 1722-33. 
Byzantinorum Historie Scriptorum 
Hosce Libros, 
In omnis sui amoris animique quam gratissimi testimonium, 
Edwardus Maltby ; 
Quod, cum sibi ad literas monstraret viam, 
Non austeram et inamabilem Preceptoris disciplinam, 
Sed Amici unice fidelis exhibuerit studium ; 
Quod, parum contentus 
Singularem illam exantlasse curam, dum in conspecta ejus ageret 
Intraque limites schola moraretur, 
Defuerit nunquam in se adhortando, 
Eam ut servaret in studiis prosequendis diligentiam, 
Eumque in virtute sedulo excolenda tenorem, 
Que quam sint ad famam et felicitatem comparandam. maxime accommodata, 
Ipse, pre ceteris, edit clarum atque inlustre exemplum. 
Aul. Pembrok. Cantabrigia. 
Prid. Id. Maii, 1791. 


Callimachi Hymni, Epigrammata, et Fragmenta, Gr. et Lat. cum 
Notis integris H. Stepbani, B. Vulcani, Annz Fabri, Th. Grevii, R. 
Bentleii; quibus accedunt E. Spanhemii Commentarius et Note, nunc 
primum edite, Tib. Hemsterhuisii et Dav. Rubnkenii: Textum ad 
Mss. fidem recensuit, Latine vertit, atque Notas suas adjecit Jo. Aug. 
Ernesti. 2 vol. 8vo. Lugd. Bat. 1761. 

‘© Memorandum.—An Answer toa late Book written against the learned and 
Rev. Dr. Bentley relating to some Ms. Notes on Callimachus, by S. Whately. 
Together with an examination of Mr. Bennet’s Appendix to the said Book.” 

ἐς Advertisement.—Lately published, the Epistles of Phalaris, translated into 
English from the Original by the Author of the Answer. 

“In 1806, Dr. Butler lent me, from Dr. Taylor’s books in Shrewsbury Library, 
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the very learncd and argumentative work, called ‘An Answer.” Dr. Paylor, in his 
own hand-writing, made the above Memorandum on the page opposite the title. 
The Advertisement comes after, the Preface. 

“In Taylos’a hand-writing in the Shrewsbury Book, is:—‘ 8. Whately. Ἐ 
bave seen an English translation of Phalaris’s Epistles (with some things relative 
to this dispute,)-by one Whately, A.M. and Fell. of Magd. Coll. Oxon. Surely 
the same. See 14 pages on Solon. Whately, Magd. Coll. A. M. 1684. Oxf. Grad.” 

“<I lent the defence of Bentley to Dr. Routh, President of MagdaYen College, 
Oxford, who was pleased with it, and wrote under Dr. John Taylor's memoran- 
dum :—‘ This (i. e. S. W.) does not appear to have been either a Fellow 
or Demy of Magdalen College.’ The 14 pages are in the Advertisement announ- 
cing the Translation of Phalaris’s Epistles. 

“1 find much valuable matter on Callimachus in the Sched@ Ruhnkenii manu- 
scripte, from page 92 to page 140, subjoined to the Epistles of Ruhnken, Valcke- 
nacr, Wyttenbach, and others, to J. A. Ernesti, and published at Leipsic, in 1812, 
by Tittman, who dedicates the Book to Heyne. 

“4Α scholar should read the Callimachi Elegiurum Fragmenta, by Valck. with 
the Preface and Index of Jo. Luzac, Leyden, 1799. 

. ** The Book, which most unjustly charged Bentley with plagiarism from Stanlay, 
was published in 1699, in London, with this title: ‘A short Account of Dr. 
Bentley's Hoamanity and Justice to those Authors, who have written before him.” 


Quinctiliani Institutiones Oratoriz, recisis quz minus necessaria 
videbantur. LEditio nova, Studiosorum Usibus Accommodata, et in 
plurimis Locis, optimorum Librorum Fide, emendata: eurante J. In- 
gram, royal 8vo. large paper, gilt vellum, Oxon. 1809. 

Presentation copy, with the following inscription : 
Viro Reverendo, 
Samueli Parr, LL.D. 
Ne tanti viri amicitiam videatur 
Aut parum seasisse, 
Aut inobservantia quadam parum coluisse, 
Opus hoe clarissimi Rhetoris, 
Qui in Eloquentia “ Ultimas Romaporum” 
Haud immerito dici potest, 
Summo cum studio 
D.D.D. 
Jacobus Ingram. 
MDCCCXII. 


Virgilii Georgica, Graco Carmine heroico expressa, Notisque illus- 
trata, studio ac tlabore Eugenii de Bulgaris, folio, Petrop. 1786. ᾿ 

Inserted is a long Ms. note dictated by Dr. Parr, from which the following is 
an extract:—** The Dedication contains seventy-six lines, and is addressed to 
Prince Potemkin. The metre of the seventh line is irregular, and indced unintel- 
ligible. Strange improprieties of this kind occur in other.parts of the poem, 
where the verses are sometimes too long and sometimes too. short (here follow 
examples). To the text are subjoined very copious notes in Greek, the matter of 
which is sometimes historical, mythological, and critical. They abound with quo- 
tations from acthors both ancient and modern, particularly Italian.” 


Aristotle’s T'reatiso on- Poetry, translated, with Notes, and two Dis- 
sertations on Poetical and Musical Imitations, by T. Twining, 4to. 
4789. 

- “* The gift of the Editor, whom Fam proud and happy to call my friend, he- 
cause he is one of the best scholars now living, and one οὗ the best men that ever 
lived.” The notes of Twining are very learned ; and considered as ἃ translation 
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οἵ a Greek original, bis. xvork, 1 believe, is not surpassed by any transiation in the 
English language.” §. P. 


Lyeophron’s Cassandra, translated from the original Greek, and il- 
Iustrated with Notes by Viscount Royston, reyal 4to. Cambridge, 1806. 

* To the Rev. Dr. Parr, with Lord Royston’s compliments.” ΙΝ 

“Lord Royston was a very ingenious and learned young Nobleman; he was 
educated, as was his noble and learned father, at Harrow School. He was unfor- 
Sinately drowned in one of the northern seas: the father gave me the book.” 


Lennep (J. D. a) in Analogiam Greece Lingus, 12mo. Ultraj. 1721. 
* This is ene of the most learned and ingenious books I ever read, but it is by 
far the worst printed.” S. P. 


Addison (Joseph) Dissertation on the mest celebrated Roman 
Poets; also an Essay on the Roman Elegiace Poets, by Major Pack. 
‘Fhe third edition, to which is added, an Essay on Mr. Addison’s Writ- 
sngs, by KR. Young, Esq. 12mo. 1721. ΝΣ 

“ This is a very scarce book. I for thirty years have possessed the first edition 
of Addison’s Dissertation, and sent my learned friend Mr. Barker in quest of a 
duplicate. He, guided by my hints, procured me this book. Plain it is, that x work 
56. soon reprinted must at the ‘time have been recollected, and I am at a loss to 
account for the omission of both the Latinand the English, in the Vartoram edition 
of Advisan’s Works.” Samuel Parr, October, 1814. 


Bibliotbeea Literaria, 2 Collection of Inscriptions, Dissertations, &c. 
by G. Jebb and Wasse, IG Nos. in 1 vol. 4te. 1722-4, 
‘¢ This was Wasse’s own copy, and has this notice in his hand-writing : ὁ The 
Bibliothees Literaria complete, of which the first six nambers and the 10th were 
published by Mr. Jebb, the 7th, 8th, and 9th by me.” 1 lent this book to Mr. 
Valpy, a first time, that he might insert, in the Classical Joumal, Wasse on the 
Latin Scholidsts, and a second time in 1822, that he might extract Dr. Ashton’s 
admirable emendation of a passage in Justin Martyr, by transposition.” S. P. 


ΤΩ ΣΥΝΕ Varia Opera, 4to. Lugd. Bat. varizs ennio. 
“ Worthy the attention of scholars’? 5. P. 


. Hermanni Observationes Critice in AischyInm et Euripidem, Svo. 
tps. 1798. 

- Pars’s opinion of Hermann, communicated in a Letter to Mr. Bohn, Sept. 
34, 1920, deserves tp be. here reeorded. After desining to have all the works on 
metsical subjects sent to him as 9098 as they appeared, he proceeds :-—** My hero 
is Hermans. He is net only a Scholar, but » Philosopher ef the highest order ; 
and he smiles probably, as Ydo,aa the petty Criticisue of puny Scbeliasts, who in | 
fact do not usd what is written by this great Critic.” 


Moskofii Dissertationes Academice οἱ Epistolice, cum Aucteris 
Vita et Preefatione. J. B. Maii, 4t0. Haneb. 1600. 
another copy, damaged, 4to. 1699. 


«I have triplicates of this work, and value each copy. I had lent one to Dr. 
Jobason, Jost before his death, because Morbof has 2 most argumentative aud 
learned Dissertation in answer to the obscure and malignent attack of Pollin on the 
Patavinity of Livy’s style. Dr. Johnson and myself wese decidedly agsinat Pollo.” 
Ss. P ° ᾿ , 


3 This excelient translation was printed in the Classical Journal. 
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Sydeuham’s:(Fioyer) Synopsis, or a General View of the Writings 
of Plato, 4to. 1749. 

- “J ppssess, and have.elsewhere inserted some of the Dialogues of Plato, trans- 
lated by this very learned, very ingenious, and very unfortunate author. No man 
living understood Plato better than Mr. Sydenham and Mr. Gray : and among the 
best translations in the English Language, I reckon Twining’s translation of Ari- 
stotle’s Poetics, Sydenham’s Dialogues of Plato, and Hampton’s translation of 
Polybius.” 8. P. 

Trapp (J.) Prelectiones Poetics, 2 vol. 12mo, Lond. 1736. 

—_—— _ ---- ---ς Idem, 2 vol. 8vo. 1760. 

“These Prelectiones abound with good’ sense, with taste, and elegant Latin. 
They do not deserve the contempt with which Bishop Hurd is pleased to speak of 
them in his Notes on Horace.” S. P. . 


' Valerii (Augustini) de Cautione adbibenda in edendid Libris. Ac- 
cessere Barrocii Orationes tres. Patavit, 1719. ° 
‘« Every scholar ought to read this work of Valerius.” S.P. ᾿ 


Beloe’s Sexagenarian, or the Recollections of a Literary Life, 2 vol. 
Svo. 1817. 

‘« Dr. Parr is compelled to record the name of Beloe as an ingrate and a slan- 
derer.. The worthy and enlightened Archdeacon Nares disdained to have any 
concern in this infamous work. The Rev. Mr. Rennel, of Kensington, could know 
but little of Beloe. But having read his slanderous book, Mr. Rennel, who is a 
sound scholar, an orthodox clergyman, and a most animated writer, would have done 
well not to have written a sort of postscript. From motives of regard and respect 
for Beloe’s amiable widow, Dr. Parr abstained from refuting Beloe’s wicked false- 
hoods ; but De Butler, of Shrewsbury, repelled them very ably in the Monthly 
Review.” 8. P. 


_ Fearn’s (John) Demonstration of Necessary Connexion; 4to.: 1815. 
— Essay on Immortality, 8yo. 1814. 


Dr. Parr’s Observutions appended to Mr. Fearn’s Letter. 


‘Such is the humble and diffident manner in which Mr. Fearn speaks of his 
own abilities, and such is-the serious and earnest tone which he justly assumed on 
the importance of his subject. Scanty might be the external means which books 
afforded him; but his own vigorous and reflecting mind supplied him with mate- 
rials copious and most useful. He might have been prejudiced and perplexed by a 
larger acqnaintance with the writings of other men, but he knew well how to avail 
himself of the opportunities, which his own peculiar situation presented to him, 
for contemplating the ways of God, and the condition of man. Without the way- 
ward ambition of distinguishing himself by novelty or singularity, he, by the guid- 
ance of his own mind, was led to a very original view of many circumstances in 
the moral world, which, in my opinion, aré better understood, and better illustrated 
by him, than by some of our ablest advocates for a future life. He is singular, but 
not visionary ; he is firm, but not dogmatical: his reasoning is close—his spirit 
is candid-—and his piety, I am sure, is sincere. I grant that his style, in the scien- 
tific part of his book, is very uncouth ; and yet I prefer'it to the rhetorical diction 
of the second part. But even‘ inthis gaudy, and sometimes ranting diction, I 
trace moral properties, which more than expiate the defects. of the composition ; 
for they show the sincerity of the writer in his pursuit of truth, and the ardor of his 
feelings, when he supposes himself to have reached, or to have approached it. J 
love Mr. Fearn, and I am gied to record my gratitude to him for turning my attenr 
tion to subjects which I had before seen dimly and confusedlv, and for strengthen- 
ing my belief in a world to come. My general faith has, indeed, never wavered ; 
but I'am accustomed to weigh carefully, and to welcome gladly every additional 
argument, by which that faith may be confirmed and invigorated.” 5, P. Oct. 18, 

814. 
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- Raleigh’s (Sir Walter) Remains.—1. The Bceptic, or Speeulations 
and Observations on the Magnificence and Opulence of Citiés.—2. The 
Seat-of Government, showing it to be upheld by the Two great Pillars 
of Civil Justice and Martial Policy; and how this is framed out of the 
Husbandmen, Merchants, and Gentry of the Realm.—3. Letters 
to the King’s Majestie, and others of Qualitie; also his Demeanor 
before his Execution.—4. The Prince, or Maxims of State.—5. In- 
structions to his Son and Posterity.—6. The Dutifal Advice of a loving 
Son to his aged Father, 12mo. 1651. 

“Ὁ τ. Parr is bound to make the following’ statement. Mr. Hume, in his His- 
tory of England, speaks of Sir Walter Raleigh as one of the first Free-thinkers 
in this country. Now in Raleigh’s History of the World, he again and again 
writes as a believer in Revelation. What then should lead Mr. Hume to this 
opinion? It was, Dr. Parr suspects, hastily and not very fuirly formed from the: 
title of the Tract, which stands frst in this collection. This acute and philosophical 
little work contains, indeed, the medulla οὗ scepticism, but then it is a mere tex- 
tamen or lusus, as Mr. Hume ought to have seen. But Mr. Hume looked no fur- 
ther, or he would have found in other parts of the same volume decisive proofs of 
Sir Walter’s piety. Dr. Parr appeals to the ‘Instructions to his Son and Posterity,’ 
and to ‘the Dutiful Advice of a loving Son to his aged Father.’ In the former 
there is a chapter with this title: ‘Let God be thy protector and director in all 
thy actions ;’ and in the latter, although there is no express mention of the name 
of Christ, there are frequent and serious references to the New Testament, St. 
Austin, St. Cyprian, and to Daniel. 

᾿ © Dr. Parr would here notice one curious fact. The eloquent passage in page 
45 of the introduction to Warburton’s Julian, was probably suggested to the bishop 
by a passage equally eloquent in Sir Walter Raleigh’s History, where he is 
speaking of the fall of the Roman Empire.” ἮΝ 


Wyttenbachii (Dan.) Precepta Philosophiz Logics, 8vo. Amst. 
1781. 
, Scholarum Usibus 


accommodata, 12mo. Hale, 1794. 


- ι΄... » Idem,  recognovit 
G. Mass, 12mo. Hala, 1820. 
‘¢ Wyttenbach’s Logic is the best book I ever read on the subject.” S, P. 


Kerr’s (G.) Medical Sketches on the Use of Hellebore, of Colchicum 
Autumnale, and the Death of Women in Childbed, 8vo. 1818. 

‘Dr. Parr suspects a mistake in the quotation from Hippocrates, p. 8. éAAe- 
Bopifew xph. Hippocrates gives ἐλλέβορος for veratrum, and ἑλλεβορισμὸς is used 
by Paulus Agineta and Htius. The word éAAcBapifew is used by Demosthenes 
and Plutarch. I doabt whether it be used by Hippocrates.”’ S. P. 


Hurd’s Life of Warburton—Extracts from, 4to. 

«« That Life was prefixed to the posthumous 4to. edition of Warburton’s Works, 
and therefore could in print be possessed only by the subscribers. The learned 
Mr. Gaches was a subscriber, and lent the book to Dr. Parr, who caused extracts. 
to be made, from some apprehension that he might have occasion for them, if any 
unforeseen and unpleasant event should render it necessary for him to resume the 
controversy with Bishop Hurd. Dr. Parr met with many passages which offended 
him ; but as the names of Dr. Jortin and Dr. Leland were studiously avoided, 
Dr. Parr was resolved not to defend any other excellent men, whom the biogra- 
pher had treated harshly. Archbishop Secker found an advocate in Mr. W. 
: Dr. P. lamented the languor of the Wykehamists, in suffering the unjust 
attack on Bishop Lowth to pass unnoticed. Dr. Parr, in the correspondence be- 
tween Bishops Hurd and Warburton, published after the death of Hurd, met with, 
some offensive matter about Leland and Jortin ; but as,in consequence of War- 
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barton’s life written by Hurd, and softened too in all probability by Dr. Parr’s 
publication, and perbaps extorted fram Hurd sooner than he intended to let it see. 
the light, there has been a considerable change in public opinion, Dr. Parr de- 
termined not to take up his pen.” ᾿ 


A volume called Flathed, Best, Rennell, Fe.: containing — 

Halbed (Cg.on the Authenticity of the Prophecies, 1795.—2. Rieh- 
asd Brothers’ Prophecies, 1794.—3. A Sermon at Oxford, by Mer. 
Best.— Mr. Best was a very good scholar. He Lecame conscienti Φ 
Member of the Chureh of Rome, and honorably resigned his Fellowship at 
Magd. Coll. Ozford.”-—4. “The learned” Dr. Kennell’s Sermon before the 
Humane Society, 1795.—5. The Spirit of Christianity compared with 
the Spirit of the Times, by Οὐ. Wakefield, 1794 —6. Rennell’s Sesmon 
on Gaming, 1795.—“ Dr. Rennell is said, with kis own hand, to have put 
9 of this animated Sermon under the knocker of Mr. Fox's doer in 
South Sreet. I could wish the stery to be untrue. But the eloquent 
Preacher did not employ his great talents in a Sermon against Sabbath- 
breaking, though his tllustrieus patron, Mr. Pitt, had lately fought a duel 
wih Mr. Tierney, on a Sunday, on Wimbledon Commen.” 


Novum Testamentum Vulgatz Editionis,in Usam Clerk Gallicanz 
in Anglia exulantis, 12mo. Oxon. 1796. 

“The Bishop of Lyons acknowleged the favor in ἃ most pathetic and elegant 
Letter, which is prefixed. 

‘All sincere and enlightened friends of the University will honor this deed of 
truly Christien love; and implore the blessing of Heaven or those who proposed 
and who promoted it. 

“Why do the Romanists and Protestants revile each other? My Prayer is that 
God may bless both.” S. P. 


“Every intelligent, and serious, and henest teacher of the English Church, 
ought to read attentively the three following books:” S. P. 
The Catholic Litargy, published by Gandolphy. 
The Roman Missal, for the use of the Laity. 
Vespers, according to the Roman Breviary. 


Dr. Park’s PROJECTED EIFe or Dr. 5. JoHNson. 


** Phe following useful, and some of them scarce books, from Falster to Cole- 
mesius, were wany years ago read and laid by in a particular part of Dr. Parr’s 
library, for the special purpose of being used by him, when he intended, on a very 
large scale, to write the life of Dr. Johnson. He meant also to emptoy the epistles 
of learned men to a great extent; the writings of Bembo, Politian, and other 
Italian scholars ; the Parrhasiana of Le Clerc, with the Poggiana, Casaubonianea, 
&c.; the Polyhistor of Morhofius, and one of his critical works; various Writings 
on Criticism, and De Ratione Studiorum ; some parts of Scioppms, Ὁ). Heinsius, 
and Salmasius de Lingua Hellentsttca ; with some critics! works of H. Stephens; 
the Opuscula Theologica et Philologica of Exnesti; some Academica Opera of 
Heyne ; Placcius de Scriptoribus anongmis ; and various other Works, critical or 
historical, mentioned in this Catalogue. He just now remembers the Aristerchus 
of Vossius, a work of Maussacus subjoined to his edition of Harpocration, entitled 
Histeria Ret Critica ; and Jonsies de Vitis Philosephorum. We- wil ever have 
to lament that, amidst his cares, his sorrows, and his wants, he did net write the 
life of his learned and revered friend.”” August 18, 1822. 
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Eines subjoined te the Manuscript Catalogue. 


Summe Deus! grates a me tibi semper agenda, 

Quod bona librorum, et provise frogis in annum cst 
Copia; mente frauor quod sana in corpore sano, 

Natales late numerans, et carus amicis. 

Discendi quod amor viget, atque instante senecta 

Spes vite meiioris inheeret pectore in imo.—S. P. 


THE DECALOGUE. 


Exodus xx. 1—17. | 
1. 2, Anp God? spake all these words, saying, I am* Jehovah 3 


I OON] The nom. plur. of -ὖν God. Cuocceius derives this word 


from TON, he swore, or eursed, as if signifying that it is the province of 
the Deity alone to pronounce an exceration ;: but others, with greater 


probability, deduce 1 from TDN. coluit, he worshipped or adored, as the 
Deity is alone worthy of adoration and worsbip. Throughout the Old 
Test. it is generally used in the plural;*.and by some this has been 
taken as an argument in favor of the divine ‘Trinity. To this, however, 
it bas been replied, that among the Hebrews, words expressive of 
majesty or dignity are almost always used in the plural, though the 
verb agreeing with them be in the singular. Of this numerous instan- 
ees occur in the Old Test.; and where a doctrine is supported by many 
other irrefragable proofs, it is ncedless to have recourse to disputed 
words or phrases in order to confirm it. 

3 set Properly signifies simply J; but when the substantive verb 

᾿ς omitted, anchi mctudes its signification. This verse contains the 
proem or preamble to the divine law, and asserts the supreme power and 
authoritative right of the great Lawgiver. 
' 3 SFP} Jehovab—the incommunicable name. of the Great God. 
There is no word in. our Janguage which fully expresses its meaning. 
It is derived from ΣΟ he was, and might be rendered the eferzal self- 
existent Que. So great is the reverence of the Jews forthis name that 
they will not use it on any occasion; and they make a point of picking 
up every piece of paper lying in their way, lest the name of Jehovah 
should be. written on it, and they should be guilty of trampling it under 
foot. A curious exanple of this superstitious reverence is exhibited 
by Josephus, who, in his Antiquities of the Jews, vol. 3. writes thus: Καὶ 
ὁ Θιος adr [Μωυση] oncures τὴν Lavrov προσηγορίαν, οὐ πρότερον εἷς ἀνθρώπους ποριλ- 
θουσαν, περι ἧς αὖ μοι θεμις εἐἰπειν, Perhaps it was ἃ similar motive which 
indoced the LXX to render it χυριος, which is properly the rendering 
of 937N. Alas! that so much respect should be shown to the zame of 
Jehovah, whilst his ordinances are dcspiscd, and his precepts disre~- 
garded. . 


* Singular instances do, however, occur, as in Hab. i. 11. 
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thy God, who led thee forth out* of the land* of Egypt,* out 
of the house of servants.* 

3. There shall not be to thee an idol " god before me.° 

4. Thou shalt not make to thee a graven image,’ nor a simi- 
litude of any thing which ἐς in heaven® above, or which zs in 
earth beneath, or which zs in water under the earth ; 

5. Thou shalt not bow down? to them, and thou shalt not 
serve them, for Lam Jehovah thy God, a jealous God,'° visiting 


τ ΠΝ] Have caused thee to go out, have led thee forth ; pret. in 
Hiphil of Ny, fe went out, with the posttix "J, thee. 

2 YAN] Properly the earth (Gen. i. 1, &c. &c.), or land, whetber'cul- 
tivated and inhabited, or barren and desert. It is used here peo synec- 
duchen, a8 grammarians term it, to signify a part of the earth, a 
region, a country. 

3 OND] The name of one of the sens of Ham (vid, Gen. x. 6.), the 
founder of the Egyptian nation ; hence the name is applied to the Jand 
of Egypt. ἮΝ 

4 ΥΩ» ΓΔ] House of servants; this may either mean the house 
wherein the Israelites were compelled to work; or it may be a meta- 
phorical expression for a state of servitude. The LXX render it by 
οἰκου δονλειας, house of servitude. 

5 OPIN] Strange, alten, kc.; but idol seems to be its general mean- 


ing when coupled with bye or OTN. (Vide Dent. v. 7.—xxvii. 14, &c.) 
It often occurs without either αὖ or aleim, and denotes, according te 
Stockias, “eum quinatara non est Deus.” (Vide Ps. xvi. 4.5 Isa. xiviii. 
8, &c.) Stock. Cl. in verb, . 

6 5) by] 195 is properly before me; may not al peni be translated 
against me, tn opposition to me f+ | εν 

1 Opp] Sculptile; from ὉΌΞ), he carved or engraved. Itrefers chiefly 
to statues of wood or stone. ᾿ 

8 ΟΦ] Heaven. Regarding the etymology of this word lexicogra- 
phers are notagreed. While some derive it from D'Dy), he wondered ; 


others endeavor to trace its origin to the Arabic 5@~, or lems, to be 
high, lofty. Rab. Bechai says, “‘the heavens were created ih the be 
ginning, and were called Dy, because they are YN and DD, fire and 
water.” Vid. Stock. Cl. in verb. y fr 

SHMNWH)] Thou shalt bend thyself down, thou shalt bow. Fut. in 
Hithpael of ΠΤ he was bent. ; 


10 NOD ON] A jealous God. Junius translates al as an adjective signi- 


* “Their sorrows shall be multiplied that hasten after another god ;” 
thus paraphrased by Dr Hammond: “ If others fall off from the true 
God, and betake themselves to the worship of idols, the false heathen 
gods of the Syrians, Moabites, &c. around them, &c.” | 

t “ Before my face ; or against my face ; that is, against or before me. 
The Greek and Chaldee translate it but me.” Ainsworth, Com. in loco. 
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the iniquity τ (perversity) of fathers upon children, upon the third 
and fourth generation of them that hate me : (6) And prepar- 
ing kindness? (mercy) to thousands 4 of them that Jove me, and 
keep my commandments. 

7. Thou shalt not take'up’® the name of Jehovah thy God in 
vain ;° for Jehovah will not declare innocent (send away un- 
punished) whosoever takes up his name in vain. 

8. Remember the day of rest, to sanctify it:? (9) Six days 
thou shalt labor and perform all thy work ;° (10) But the seventh 
day is a rest in honor of Jehovah thy God; thou shalt not per- 
form any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy man- 
servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle,'® nor thy guest," 


a Υ ὕ--ὕ..ὄ........-.......--.......-»....... ..... 


fying powerful, mighty ; and has the following note : “ Actiologia man- 
datj et interdicti superioris a‘natura Dei: Zelotes est ac potentissimus.” 

1 ny] The primary meaning of this word seems to have been, decti- 
nation from a straight line, like the deflexion of a curve from its tan- 
gent; hence, since the path of righteousness is generally represented 
as straight, wickedness is regarded as a deflexion from it. 

2 wow] Of them hating me; inf.in Kal of NSW, he hates, with the 
prefix 7, to or of, and the postfix ", me. The inf. is here treated as if it 
were a substantive, a construction familiar to the Greek, as well as to 
the Hebrew, as καιρος rou ἀρχειν. 

3 prt] Its primary meaning is piety, holiness. This it may retain 
here; for it is adoctrine of Scripture that those who love God shall 
grow in likeness to him, and so in piety and holiness. 


4 ody] Thousands, derived by some from ION, a leader ; because, 
say they, the number 1000 is the leader of, and comprehends all the 


rest :—may it not rather be derived from the letter Ν᾽, which, with the 
accent, denotes a thousand? 

5 NWI] Thou shalt take up. To take up is often used in Hebrew as 
synonymous with to speak or utter; thus it is used in Ps. 1. 16, “ take 
my covenant in thy mouth ;” Ez. xxvi. 17, “they shall take up a lemen- 
tation ;” Numb. xxiii. 7, “he took up his parable,” &c. 

6 nw] In vain, lit. upon a vanity, a light or trifling occasion, The 
LXX render it by im param, 

7 wip] Vide note 1 above. wtp signifies to separate or set apart; 
but that which is set apart from a common to a religious use, becomes 
thereby sacred; hence it denotes also to consecrate or sanctify. 

8 qn] Thy work, thine ordinary duties, which if discharged on 
an extraordinary day, like the sabbath, become sinful. 

9 mT) In honor of Jehovah. “TI think this translation exhibits a 
jaster meaning than the common one, the sabbath of the Lord thy God. 
The preposition ὃ is often used to express in honor of, or by appointment 
of.” Dr. Wilson’s Heb. Gr. p. 92. 

1 PWT] Thycatile. PMD a brute, herd or flock ; from Dry, he was 
dumb. . 
11 "\5, advena, παροικος͵ 
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who is within thy gates: (11) For in six days Jehovah made the 
heavens and theearth, the sea, and every thing which 18 in them ; 
but he rested‘ on the seventh day, wherefore Jehovah blessed 
the seventh day, and sanctified it. 

12. Honor thy father and thy mother, in order thet thy days 
may be prolonged ὁ on the land? which Jehovah thy God giveth 
thee. 

13. Thou shalt not murder. 

14, Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

14. Thou shalt not steal. 

16. Thou shalt not answer against thy neighbor + with false- 
hood (falsely). . 

- 17. Thou shalt not covet (desire) the house of thy neighbor; 
thou shalt not covet the wife of thy neighbor, nor his male ser- 
vant, nor his female servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor any 


thing belongmg to thy neighbor. 
x. 5.9. 


ADVERSARIA LITERARIA. 


NO. XLII. 


sL33 
THE PLAGUE. ; 
Notice on the treatment of the plague (called El Waba) 


1 ΓΝ] And rested. It is the fut. in Kal ΟΥ̓); but in virtue of the 
prefixed ἢ, is translated as the preterite. This conversive power of ἢ, 
by which a future is converted into a preterite, and a preterite into a 
future, has puzzled grammarians not a little. Dr. Wilson says regard- 
ing it, “ This promiscuous use of the preterite and future appears to me 
very inexplicable. After all my research I have found no satisfactory 
account of it.” Heb. Gr. p. 225, note. 

2 TWIN] Land. It denotes in "general earth; but itis specially applied 
to fertile and cultivated land, by which it is distinguished from YU: 
which means land of any kind ; vide note 6. 

3 FIV) Thou shalt murder. The commandment does not forbid the 
taking away of life on any occasion; but the taking away of the life of 
man designedly and from malice. 

3] Against thy neighbor. 'The word neighbor here, and in the 
follobias commandment, is used in the same extensive sense ia which 
our Lord uses it (Luke x. 27.), to signify our brethren of mankind 
throughout the world. We are to answer the questions of every man 
without falsehood. 
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by the African Arabs. Friction with olive oil as a remedy for 
the plague was first discovered by Mr. Baldwin, British cop- 
sul in Egypt, during the latter part of the last century; the 
particulars of which discovery have been so often before the 
public, that ἐξ would be superfluous to repeat them. During 
the plague which depopulatetl the empire of Morocco,..in 
1799, a description of which will be found in Jackson’s ac- 
count of Morocco, and in the Appendix te Shabeeny’s account 
of Timbuctoo, Mr, Jackson ‘recommended this remedy, which 
had the utmost success; afterwards, Mr. Colassen, the Por- 
tuguese consul to Morocco, added the internal application of 
olive oil, and distributed the remedy to the Africans, who 
having afterwards trauslated it into their own language, the 
Arabic, it was sent to Lisbon to be printed, for the purpose 
of giving so easy and efficacious a remedy greater publicity by 
alistribution: The following is the remedy ; it is a literal trans- 
tation from the Arabic :— : 


“In the name of the merciful and commiserating God.—Every 
good is from God,. nor is any power given to his creatures but that 
which proceeds fron: the Almighty and High God. ‘The sons of 
Adam derive mach, benefit from oil, with the help of the High Ged, 
whether it be used as a drink, an ointment, or a light; and besides 
these three uses, the Almighty God has graciously granted a farther 
use of it to the sons of Adam, viz. asaremedy. Whosoever is af- 
flicted with the evil denominated the plague, from the first instant in 
which he feels pain of fever, let him drink oil without delay, as much 
ashe conveniently can swallow, which quantity should not be less 
than five or six ounces weight ;! and whatever is drank over and above 
this said quantity will do good, not harm. After drinking the oil, let 
him anoint himself ever the whole body with it; and after having done 
this, let him go to bed, cover himself well with clothes until he shaH 
‘perspire, for perspiration is the effect desired; and it is that which gives 
recovery to the sick person, who gradually feels relief from his sick- 
ness alter this perspiration, by the help of God: for health and strength 
are in the hands of the most high and adorable God, and there is no 
other God but him.” . 


!1The ounce of North Africa is about one-fifth heavier than the 
English avoirdupois ounce, or twenty per cent heavier: it wefe unnc- 
cessary. to add, that the oil here alluded to is olive oil. 
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SALE OF THE REV. H. DRURY’S Ὁ 
LIBRARY. a 


Ir we except Lord Spencre’s, we know no private collec- 
tion excelling this in large paper copies, splendid manuscripts, 
and magnificent bindings of classics. We can find room only 
for classical articles of value. ‘The Sale was intrusted to the 
hammer of Mr. Evans of Pall-Mall. 


FIRST DAY’S, SALE. 
OCTAVO ET INFRA. 


JéEschyli Tragoediz septem a F. Robortello nunc primum ex MSS. 
libris ab infinitis erratis expurgate, ac suis metris restitutze.—Scholia 
in AXschyli ‘Tragoedias omnes collecta a F. Robortella, 2 vol. extremely 
rare, fine copies in Venetian green morocco, gilt leaves by Lewis, .Ve- 
netiis, 1552.—6l. 6s. 

Anthologia Grzea, sive Poctarum Grecorum Lusus, ex recensione 
Brunckii, Indice et Comment. adjecit F. Jacobs.—Mantissa Epigram- 
matum Vaticani Codicis que in Brunckii Analectis desiderantur, 
14 vol. in 11, russia extra, Lipsiz, 1704, &c.—7/. δε. 


QUARTO. 


fEschyli Tragoediz quz supersunt, Fragmenta, et Scholia Greca, 
ex editione Γ᾽. Stanleii, cum versione Latina et commentario. Acce- 
dant variz lectiones et Notz Criticz et Philologicw, cara S. Butleri, 
4 vol. russia extra, Cantab. 1809.—6l. lds. 

Aischyli Persz, Grace, Manuscript of the Fifteenth Century, on 

r made from silk, very beautifully written, in red morocco, from 

the Meermann Library.—15J. 

Analecta veterum Poetarum Grecorum editore R. P. Brunck, 3. vol. 
large paper, red morocco, Dr. Heath’s copy, Argent. 1772.— δὶ. 

Anthologia Epigrammatam Greecorum (Planudis) Gr. cura Jo. Las- 
caris, Literis Capitalibus Impressa. With the Genuine Epistle of 
Lascaris (which is generally wanting) ; first edition, very rare, beautiful 
copy in yellow morocco, painted on the sides: from the Library of 
‘Phuanus, with his arms. Impressum Florentizs, per Laurentium 
Francisci de Alopa Venetum, III. Idus Augusti. MccccLxxxxIl— 

. 189. : 

Anthologia Greca cum Versione Latina H. Grotii, edita ab Hiero- 
nymo de Bosch cum Notis et Indicibus, 5 vol. portrait, large paper, 
russia extra, gilt leaves, Ultraj. 1795.—6l. 16s. 6d. 


FOLIO. 


fEschyli Tragoedis Septem, cum scholiis Grecis, Deperditoruam 
dramatum Fragmentis, Versione et Commentario T. Stanleii. Beau- 
tiful copy, bound by Lewis in Venetian green morocco, with morocco 
lining, vellum fly leaves, gilt edges, Lond. 1664 —6/. 10s. 
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Alexandti de Villa Dei Doctrinale, Opus Grammaticum sive Gram- 
matica Rythmica. Ms. of the early part of the Fifteenth Cemtury, on 
veHum, with painted Capitals, bound in russia.—4l. 7s. 


SECOND DAY’S SALE. 
OCTAVO ET INFRA. 


Aristophanis Comoedis: omendatz a P. Invernizio cum Comtmen- 
tariis Beckii et Variorum, yol. 1 to 8, and vol. 10 and 11, (the 9th will 
be published last) red morocco, gilt leaves, Lipsiz, 1794, &©.—Ol. 12. 

Athenzi Deipnosophistarum Libri quindeciny, Gr. et Lat. emen- 
davit, illustravit, commodisque indicibus instruxit J. Schweigheeuser, 
14 vol. Argent. 1801, &o.—Additamenta’ Animedversionam in Athe- 
mzeum auotore Frid. Jacobs, Jenz, 1800, together 15 vol. best paper, 
elegantly bound in blue morocco, gilt leaves, by Mackinlay.— le. 

actores Classici Latini ex recensione Societatis Bipontioe cum 
Notitiis Literariis, 115 vol. best editions, a fine set, usiformly bound 
in vellum, Biponti, 1786, &c.—312. 10s. 

Ausonii (D. Magni) Opera Omaia, ex Edit. Bipontina, eum Notis δέ 
Interpret. in Usum Delphiai, variis Lectionibus et Indice Locupletis- 
simo recensita, 3 vol. large paper, red morocoo, gilt leaves, by Lewis, 
Londini, Valpy, 1823.—4/. 42. 


QUARTO. 


Apuleti Opera Omnia, cum Notis Varioram et Animadversionibus 
Fr. Oudendorpii, ὃ vot. large paper, rassia extra, gilt leaves, by Lewis, 
Lugd. Bat. 1786-1622.—101. 10s. ' 

Archeeologia, or Miscellaneous Tracts relating to Antiquity, pub- 
lished by the Society of Antiquaries of London, 20 vol: bound, and the 
ist Part of vol. 21, sewed, 1770-1826. Ordinances of the Royal House- 
hold, 1790. Liber Quotidianus Contrarotatatoris Garderobe, 1787. 
Together 22 vol. bound, and 1 sewed, fine copy of the original edition. 
—33/. 12s. 

Ariosto (L.) Orlando Furioso, 4qol. large paper, Plates by Barto- 
lozzi, &c. red morocco, gilt leaves, Queen Charlotte’s copy, Birming- 
ham, Baskerville, 1773.—101. 10s. " 

Aristidis (ZElii) Opera Omnia, Gr. et Lat. cum notis variorum. Re- 
censuit et Observationes suas adjecit Samuet Jebb, 2 vol. large paper, 
Oxon. 1722.—6l. 16s. 6d. 

Aristophanis Comoedia, Gr. et Lat. cum optimis exemplaribus 
emendate studio R. F..P. Brunck, 4 vot. largest paper, fine copy in 
French calf, gilt leaves, Argent. 1783.—6i. 10s. 

Aristotelis ad Nichomachum Ethicoram Majorum Libri duo.—Hjus- 
dem ad Eademum Ethbicorum Libri duo—Ejasdem Liber I. et 1]. 
CEconomicorum. — Theopbrasti Excerpta de Historia Plantarum-—- 
Ejusdem de Succis Plantarum. Very beaatifully written Greek Ms. 
of the Fifteenth Century on Paper. It was formerly in the Library of 
fhe Jesuits at Paris, and afterwards in the Meermann collection.— 
122, Ge. 


FOLIO. 
Aristophanis Comoediz novem, cum Scholiis Greecis, first edition, 
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very fine copy in blue morocco, gilt leaves, by Lewis, Venetiis apud 
Aldam, Μ τι Ὁ.-- 61. 17s. 6d. 

Aristophanis Comoediz undecim, Gr. et Lat. cum Scholiis Antiqais, 
et Notis Variorum, recensuit L. Kusterus, large paper, remarkably 
fine copy in vellum, Amst. 1710.—8/. 18s. 6d. 

Aristotelis Opera,. Greece ; Theopbrasti Historia Plantarum et de 
Causis Plantarum, 6 vol. Editio Princeps. Very large and fine copy, 
bound in French green morocco, with gilt leaves. Impressum Vene- 
tiis dexteritate Aldi Manutii Romani, Μ cccc.LXxxxVv-V1II.—22. 

Aristotelis Opera Omnia, Gr. et Lat. cum Interpretatione et Notis 
Variorum, G, Du-Vallius tertio recognovit, novis Disquisitionibus, 
Notis et Appendicibus illustravit, 4 vol. large paper, best edition, very 
fine copy in vellum, Parisiis, 1654.—7l. ' 

Aristoteles de Coclo et de Mundo—Ejusdem Metaphysica, Latine. 
Ms. Codex Seculi xiv. in Membpranis, optime conservatus, cum 
Scholiis interlin. et ad marginem appositis, constat foliis 202. Literz 
initiales auro et coloribus depicte sunt. Elegantly bound in blue 
morocco. 

Art de vérifier les Dates des Faits Historiques, des Chartres des 
Chroniques et autres Anciens Monumens depuis la Naissance de 
Notre Seigneur, 3 tom. en 6 vol. large paper, rare, superbly bound in 
hog-skin, with joints, and broad borders of gold, Paris, 1783.—-402. 10s. 

Astronomi Veteres, scilicet, J. Firmicus, M. Manilius, Aratus Gr. 
et Lat. Proclus Gr. et Lat. fine copy, elegantly bound in hog-skin, 
with joints, gilt leaves, by Lewis, Venetiis, Aldus Romanus, m1 p.—6l. 

Athenzi Deipnosophistarum Libri Quindecim cum Jac. Daleehampii 
Latina Versione et Adnotationibus Casauboni, bound in russia, with 
joints, Lugduni, 1657. With numerous Annotations in the beautifal | 
hand-writing of Professor Porson. The “ Notw et Emendatioues in 
Athenzsum” published in the Adversaria were selected from this vo- 
lume. See the Prefatio Editorum, pag. xiv. The Classical Scholar 
cannot possess a more desirable volume than Athenzeus, with Mss. 
Annotations and Emendations of the text by Porson.—23/. 10s. 
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LATELY PUBLISHED, 


The. Delphin and Variorum Classics, Nos. 105 to 108, 


containing Livy. Pr. 12. 1s. per No.—Large paper, double. 
Present Subscription, 983. 

As it may not be convenient to new Subscribers to purchase at once 
all the Nos. now published, Mr. Valpy will accommodate such by de- 


livering one or two back Nos. with each new No. till the set is com- 
pleted. 
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Second Latin Exercises, adapted to every Grammar, and in- 
tended as an Introduction to VaLPy’s Elegantie Latine. 12mo. 
2s. Gd. bd. | 


Historical and Critical Notes to Herodotus, translated from 
the French of LarcueEr, 2 vols. 8vo. Pr. 11. 10s. 


Με. Prigestiey’s New Edition of Facciolati’s Lexicon, in 
2 vols. royal 4to. Pr. 10/. 10s. has just been enriched by an Ap- 
pendix containing: an Auctarium by J. Baitey, A.M. Trin, 
Coll. Camb.—Latinitatis Index Etymologicus, ex Jo. Matthiz 
Gesneri Novo Lingue et Eruditionis Romane Thesauro excerp- 
tus—Siglarium Romanum ; sive, Explicatio Notarum ac Litera- 
rum, que hactenus reperiri potuerunt, in marmoribus, lapidibus, 
numuinis, auctoribus, aliisque Romanorum veterum reliquiis: 
ex edit, Jo. Gerrard—Horatius Tursellinus De Particulis 
Latinz Orationis, post curas Jac. Thomasii et Jo. Conr. 
Schwarzii. 


Aristophanis Comedia, cum Scholiis et Varietate Lectionis, 
Recensuit IMMANUEL Bexxkrrus. Accedunt Versio Latina, 
Deperditarum Comeediarum Fragmenta, Index locupletissi- 
mus, Noteque Brunckii, Reisigii, Beckii, Dindorfii, Schutzii, 
Bentleii, Dobreii, Porsoni, Elmsleti, Hermanni, Fischeri, Hem- 
sterhusii, Kuinoelii, Hopfneri, Conzii, Wolfii, &c. &c. 5 vols. 
Svo. Pr. 4/. The Notes form 8 vols. out of the 5, and may be 
had separate, Pr, 2/. 128. 6d. A few copies are struck off on 
Jarge paper, Pr. 62. 6s. for the 5 vols. 


Isocratis Panegyricus, cum Mori suisque annotationibus edidit 
Gul. Dindorf. Lips. 1826. 8vo. 


Disputatio de Oraculo Dodoneo, auctore Frid. Cordes. Gro- 
ning. 1826. 8vo.. 


Histoires Diverses D’Elien traduites du Grec avec le texte en 
regard et des notes, par M. Dacier. Paris, 1827, 8vo. 


Lectiones Stobenses ad novissimam Florilegii editionem con- 
geste a Frid. Jacobs. Prefixa est Epistola ad Aug. Meinekium,. 
Vir. Clar. Jena, 1827, Svo. 


The very learned Jos. Kopp, Professor Lycei Monacensis, who 
has recently published from Greek Mss. Damascii Philosophi 
Platonici Questiones De Primis Principiis, says in a note to p. 
389 of this work, that he is about to publish the Commentary of 
this Damascius on the Parmenides of Plato. 
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_ Professor Kopp in his edition of Damascius, speaking of those 
who have published the Chaldean Oracles, says: *‘ Eadem plenius 
dedit Taylor, vir vere Platonicus, in Classical Journal anni 1817, 
Part. xxxii.” See p. 12. of his Preface. And in a note to p. 115, 
he again refers the reader to this Collection of these Oracles. 


Scriptorum Veterum nova Collectio, ὁ Vaticanis Codicibus edi- 
tie, de.—-Tomus I]. Historicorum Gracorum partes novas. com- 
plectens. Rome, Typis Vaticanis, 1827, 4to. Greek and.Latin, 
about 800 pages, with 3 copper plates. 

This second volume of the new collection of inedited ancient 
writers, which M. Angelo Mai has undertaken to extract from the 
inexhaustible mine of the Vatican Mss. contains :-— 


‘ J. New portion of Diodoras Siculus; viz. extracts from book 7 to 
10, and from 21 to 40, ¢. ὁ. the end of the history—134 pages. 

II. New portion of Dion Cassius, from the begiuning of the history, 
to the. battle of Cannes. It is-well known, that the whale portion of 
the history from which the extracts are given, was lost. After a hiae 
tus in the Ms., the supplements of Dion continue in the times of the 
emperors, edited. and inedited portigqns alternating —130 pages. © 

III. New portions of Polybius; i. ¢. extracts from hook 7 to the end 


of book 39—92 pages. } 
IV. New portions of Dionysius Halicarnassus; ¢. 6. extracts from 
book 12 to 20, that is, to the end of the history—61 pages. ” 


V. New portions of the history of Eunapias, from Coustantine te 
Pulcheria—48 inedited, and 24 edited pages. . oo, 

VI. Fragments ,of the history of Dozippus—12 inedited, and 12 
edited pages. . 

Vi. Fragments of the history of Menander—13 inedited pages. 

VII1. Three small new fragutents of Appian. . 

IX. A new fragment of the Babylonian accounts of Iamblichus— 


3 es. 

xe Inedited parts of the political treatise of Pecho. Pullitare, in the 
time of Justinian—20 pages. 

XI. Another inedited political discourse—46 pages. 

XII. Inedited fragments of Cubulus the Platonician; Julian the 
Astrologer; Germanus the Patriarch; Basileus the Emperor; Theo- 
dore Melochita—18 pages. = 
᾿ The remainder of the volume is filled with the Editor’s illustra- 
tions ; a catalogue of ancient political writers, by him compiled 
for the first time, copious indexes, anda preface, in which he 
gives also a fragment of a Greek discourse on Dionysius Haticar- 
nassus, containing a grand eulogium on Rome, and a sketch of & 
panegyric on Michael, the seventh Greek emperor. The Editor 
dedicates the volume to Pope Leo XII., of whose reign he gives a 
sketch. 

. 50 copiés are ordered by the Academies of the Netherlands, 50 
by the King of France, 12 on velfum by the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, &c. an ΝΕ 
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Ὁ. Horatti Flacei Opera: containing aa Ordo and Verbal 
Translation, interhuearly arranged ; with preliminary dissertations 
iHastrative of the life, writings, and versification of Horace. By 
P. A. NUTTALL, LL.D. Editor and Translator of Juvenal’s 
Satires, Virgil’s Bucolics, &c. 4 vols. 18mo. Price 16s. 


The Reasons of the Laws of Moses, from-the ‘‘ More Nevochimn”’ 
of Maimonides, With Notes, Dissertations, and a Life of the Au- 
thor. By JAMES TOWNLEY, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo.. Price 10s. 6d, 

8. 

:- The.subjects of the Dissertations are-——The Talmudical Writings— 
The Zebii, or Ante-Mossic Idolaters—The Originality of the Laws of 
Moses—The Mosaic Distinction of Clean and Unclean Animals—The 
Prohibition of Blood—The Typical Character of the Mosaic Institu- 
tions—The Leprosy—Talismans and Talismanic Figures—Jndicial 
Astrology. Loe, . . 

| Ἀπ engraving, illustrative of various Jowish Antiquities, will be 
prefixed to the volume. ; 


fin Inquiry tato the Structure ond Affinity of the Greek and 
Latin Languages, with océasional comparisons of the Sanstrit 
and Gothic; and an Appendix, im which the derivation of the 
Sanscrit from the Greek. is endeavored to be established. B 
Gaorer Dunbar, F.R.6.E., and Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. In post octavo.. 


The CEdipus of Sophocles, literally translated into English 
Prose, from the text of Brunck, diligently compared with that of 
Exfeadt and ether Editors. In the same page with the translation 
are given the original Greek, the metres, the order, and English 
accentuation; with Notes, fer the use of Students, By T. W. C. 
EpwaARps, M.A. In 8vo, price 8s. in boards, or on large paper, 
128. 

The First Twenty-eight Odes of Anacreon, in Greek and in Eng- 
lish ; aud in both languages in Prose, as well as in Verse, wherem 
the Ellipses of the Original are supplied, and the points of diffe- 
rence between the idioms of the two languages pointed out ;. with 
copious Variorum Notes, from the best Editors and Commesta- 
tors; a Grammatical Analysis, and a Lexicon, in which the words 
are all fully explained. By Jonw BropeERick RocuHE, M.D. 
and A.M., handsomely printed in 8vo. 


The Nine Books of the History of Herodotus, translated from 
the text, as edited by the Rev. Tuomas GaisFrorD, M.A. Regius 
. Professor of Greek ; and accompanied with Notes. To which are 
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added au Introductory Essay on the Art and Character of the 
Historian; a Summary of the History, aod an Index defining the 
Geographical Situation of every place mentioned in the Nine Books, 
By PeTeER EpMuUND LAURENT, Gent. Author of ‘‘ the Transla- 
tions of the Odes of Pindar into English Prose,” ‘‘ Recollections 
of a Classical Tour,” &c. In 2 vols, Price 14. 42. 


The Odes of Pindar, in English Prose, with Explanatory 
Notes; to which is added, West’s Dissertation on the Olympic 
Games. By the Same. In 2 vols. 8vo. Price 10. 1. 


Thucydides, in English; chiefly from the Translation of 
Hobbes of Malmesbury. With Notes and Various Readings, an 
Analysis, and a Collation of other Editions with the amended Text 
of Bekker. In 8vo. Price 12s. boards. 


Xenophon’s Anabasis, newly translated into English. from the 
Greek Text of Schneider. By a member of the University of 
Oxford. Demy 8vo. Prive 8s. in bds. 


The Orations of Zschines against Ctesiphon, and Demo- 
sthenes de Corona, translated from the original Greek, and illus- 
trated with Notes, Historical aod Critical By ANDREW Poe- 
TAL, Lecturer of St. Helen's, Abingdon, Berks, and Usher of the 
Free Grammar School. A new edition, revised and corrected. 
12mo. Price 5s. bds. 


The Odes of Pindar, complete; by WEST, GREEN, and PYE. 
4s. bds. τς 


A New Translation of the Nichomachean Ethics of Aristotle. 
Price 8s. 


Aristotle's Rhetoric, in English. 12mo. Price 3s. 


Gorvon’s Translation of the Germany and Agricola of Taci- 
tus. 12mo. Price 2s. 6d. 


Poemata Premiis Cancellarti Academicis donata, et in Theatro 
Sheldoniano recitata. Three vols. 8vo. in one. Price 9s. in extra 
bds. ι 7 ἢ 
This collection contains Thirty-Two Prize Poems; amongst which 
are those of the present Chancellor of the University’; the late Speaker 
of the House of Commons; the Marquis Wellesley; the Right Hon. 
George Canning; the Lord Bishop of Oxford; the late Poetry Pro- 
fessors, &c. 


The New Testament, arranged in Chronological and Historical 
Order, in such manner that the Gospels, the Epistles, and the 
Acts, may be read as one connected History. The Gospels on the 
basis of the Harmonies of Lightfoot, Doddridge, Pilkington, New- 
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come, and Michaelis—the Account of the Resurrection, on the 
authorities of West, Townson, and Cranfield. The Epistles are in- 
serted in their places, and divided according to the Apostles’ Ar- 
guments. With copious Notes on the principal Subjects in Theo- 
logy. By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A. Prebendary of 
Durham, and Vicar of North Allerton. 


IN THE PRESS. 


Greek Gradus; or a Greek, Latin, and English Prosodial 
Lexicon; containing the Interpretation, in Latin and English, 
of all Words which occur in the Greek Poets, from the earliest 
period to the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and also exhibiting 
the Quantity marked of each Syllable, thus combining the advan- 
tages of a Lexicon of the Greek Poets and a Greek Gradus : 
for the use of Schools and Colleges. By the Rev. Jonn 
Brasse, B.D. late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. One thick 
vol. 8vo. Price 20s. bound. [Will be published on the. 1Qth 
of November next.] _ ΕΝ 


~The last No. (39.) of the New Edition of Stephens’ Greek 
Thesaurus, containing the General Index, &c. will, it is expected, 
be published at Christmas. 


: 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Contents of the ‘ Journal des Savans’ for April, 1827. | 


1. Voyages et aventures dans les provinces de Perse situées sur 
les rives meridionales de la mer Caspienne, par J. B. Frazer. [πα 
article of the Baron Silvestre de Sacy.] 

2. Notices sur les Nuraghes.de la Sardaigne, considérés dans 
leurs rapports avec les résultats des recherches sur les monumens 
cyclopéens ou Pelasgiques, par L. C. F. Petit-Radel. [Letronne.] 

- 3. Initia Philosophiz ac Theologiz ex Platonis fontibus ducta, 
sive Procli et Olympiodori in Platonis Alcibiadem commentarii ; 
ex codd. Ms. nunc primum edidit Freid. Creuzer. [Cousin.] 

4..Yadjnadata badha, ou la mort de Yadjnadata, episode extrait 
du Ramayana, poéme épique Sanscrit, donné avec le texte gravé, 
une analyse grammaticale trés detaillée, une traduction Francoise, 
et des notes. [Eugene Burnouf, fils.] . ΕΣ 

5. Monumens Littéraires de I'Inde, ou mélanges de littérature 
Sanscrite, par A. Langlois. [Chezy. | | 

6. (Euvres de Macrobe, traduits par Ch. de Rosoy. [Dauneu.) 

7. Nouvelles Littéraires. 
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i. Jurisprudence générale des mines en Allemagne, traduite de 


Youvrage de Franz Ludwig von Cancrin, par M. Blavier. [Art. 
of M. Chevreul.} . 

2. Description et explication historique des monpojes orientales, 
anciennes et modernes, du cabinet de M. W. Marsden. [Le Baron 
Silvestre de Sacy.] | 

3. Atlas ethnographique du globe, ou classification des peu- 
ples anciens et moderns d’aprés leurs langues, par M. J. Balbi. 
[Abel Remusat.] | 

4. Les Satires de Juvenal, traduites en vers Francais, avee le 
texte δὰ regard, par V. Fabre de Narbonne. [Rayaouard.| 

5. (Euvres de Mucrobe, traduites per M. Ch. de Rosoy. (2ad 
art. of M.. Daunos. } ; ος . 

8, Nonvalies Litséraires. 


‘ ; June. ° “ 
1. Initia Philosophize ac Theologiz ex Platonicis fontibus.ducta, 


sive Procli et Olympiodori in Platonis Alcibiadem commentarii. . 


᾿ [@ad art. of M. Consin.] 

2. Mémoires sur Id famille des Légumineuses, par M. Aug. 
Decandolle. [M. Tessier.] | 

3. Harethi Moallaca cum Scholiis Zurenii ἃ codicibus Parisi- 
ensibus, et Abulole carmina duo ivedita ἃ codice Petropolitano, 
edidit, Latin? vertit, et commenterio instruzit Johannes Vullers. 
{The Baron Silvestre de Sacy.] 

4. Essais historiques sur le parlement de Province depuis son 
origine jusqy’a 88 suppression, par M. Cabaese. [M. Raynouard] 

5. Histoire de Bretagne. [M. Daunou.] Lo, 

6. Noyvelles. Littérgires. " 


_ Institut Royal de France εἰ Sacitté Asigtique, ὦ 


On the 94th of April last, at the-annuel public meeting of the 


Four Academies, among the various papers read, was an interést- 
ing discourse by M. Jomard, being Observations on the geogta- 
phical discoveries recently made in Ceatral Africa, and on the. 
state of civilisation among the people inhabiting those regions; 
also extracts from a memoir, having for .its tithe “ Notions. of the 
Ancients: on Central Afrioa compared with recent discoveries.” 

The following discourse on the prize founded by the Count de 
Volney was read: ‘*‘ The commission charged with the executioa 
of the endowment made by the Count de Vainey has made known 
in itsreport of 24th April, 1825, the motives which again have deter- 
mined it to offer.to competition the: means of realising the views 
of the founder, and that in the same terms as before offered, in 


»> 
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@eclariug that the commission intended to encourage ali labor hav- 
tng for tts object to give currency and execution to his method of 
transcribing the Asiatic languages in European letters regularly 
organised. The commission had decided that the competition 
should remain open uutil the end of the year 1826, and that the 
Prize which was to be fixed en the 24th of April, 1827, should be 
Goubled, and be of the sum ef 2400 francs, or 862, sterling. Oaly 
five memoirs have been sent to the commissioners, and they have 
adjudged the prize to that which has been enveloped under 
number 2, and which has for its motto Non sum nescius quantum 
susceperim negotti, gui imitart scriptura conatus sum voces AUC- 
TOR AD HEREN. The-author of this memoir is-M. Schleyermacher, 
librarian at Darmstadt, who has already partaken of the prize at ᾿ 
the competition or concurrence of 1822. ‘The commissioners call 
to recollection that the question put to competition on the 24th 
April, 1826, is, To examine if the absence of ail writing or the use 
of hieroglyphic or ideographéc writing, or of alphabetic or phono- 
graphic writing have had any influence on the formation of lan- 
ee among those nations which have made use of ome or the other 
‘of these modes of writing, or which have existed in a long time 
without any knowlege of the art of writing ; and in the event of 
this question being decided affirmatively, to determine itherein has ° 
consisted this influence. For the development of this question the 
commissioners refer to the report which they published in the Jour- 
nal des Savans for April 1826, page 247-249. The prize will be 
3600 francs; all persons are permitted to contribute or concur except 
the resident members of the French Jnstitut. ‘The memoirs are. 
to be written in French or in Latin, and positively will not be re- 
ceived after the 1st January 1828, addressed free of expense, to 
the office of the secretary of the Jnstifut, and are to carry a motte 
which is to be repeated in a sealed note accompanying the memo- 
rial, and containing the name of the author. The-concurrents are 
apprised that the commissioners will not return any of the books 
that shell have been sent to the secretary's office ; but the authors 
of the respective memoirs .will have the liberty to procure cepies: 
if desired.—All the articles read at this meeting of the Four Aca- 
demies have been printed by Firmin Didot, in 81 pages in 4to. 
La Société Asiatique ‘of France held its annual meeting on the 
50th April last, under the presidency of the Duke of Orleans, 
which was the sixth meeting since the iwstitution of the society. 
As usual, abundance of reparts were presented relative to oriental 
literature. M. Abel Remusat presented a report on the lubors of’ 
the council of this society during the year 1826. The works which 
have been printed by the soaiety amount to four: 1. The text of 
the Sanserit drama of Sacontala, by M. Chézy: 2 the poem of. 
Nerses on the capture of the town of Edepse, in the Armenian. 
language, revised by M. Saint-Martin:.3. The Georgian yoca- 
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bulary, revised and arranged by M. Klaproth: 4. The fourth and 
last part of the Chinese text of Nang-tseu, by M. Stanislas 
Julien. The reporter communicated in a rapid review the princi- 
pal labors which have been executed in different parts of the world 
on. subjects relative to oriental literature; M. Champollion, 
Junior afterwards gave a statement of the principal historical 
results of the Phonetic system. The Baron Silvestre de Sacy 
read a memoir on some Arabic papyrus and on the: writings of the 
Hedjas, and M. Stanislas Julien a novel translated rom the 
Chinese, intitled ‘ The Two Orphans.’ 


᾿ SELECTION OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Collectio Davidis, Catalogue of the celebrated Hebrew li- 
brary, collected under the care of R. David Oppenheimer, ex- 
chief of the synagogue of Prague, containing Hebrew works in all 
the departuents of literature, printed or in Ms., in 8vo. Ham- 
burgh, 1826. 

This Catalogue is that of the celebrated collection of Hebrew 
books. so advantageously spoken of by the learned Orientalists 
Michaélis and Wolf. This library contains about 7,000, vols., of 
which nearly 1,000 are Ms. 


2. Bhagavad-Guita, id est, θεσπέσιον μέλος, sive Almi Krichnz 
et Arjoune colloquium de rebus divinis, Bbaratez episodium. 
Textum recensuit, adnotationes criticas et interpretationem Lati- 
nam adjecit A. G. Schlegel, in Academia Borussica Rhenana, typis 
regiis 1823. In 8vo. magno. 


3. Observations on the criticism of Bhagavac- -Guita inserted iu 
the Journal Asiatique, vol, ix. p. 3. by A. F. Schlegel. 


4. An Inquiry into the Philosophy of Bhagavad- ~Guita, by 
Guillaume de Humboldt. 


5. On the erammatical character of the Chinese language com- 
| pared with that of other languages, by G. de Humboldt. 


"6. Della Educazione, On the Education of Children, a treatise by 
Plutarch, translated into Italian, with five discourses, by the Mar- 
quis Angelelli, 1 vol. in 8vo. Bologna; the titles of which dis- 
courses are, Ist, of some precautions taken by the ancients respect- 
ing marriages ; 2nd, of nurses and instructors; 3d, of study and 
corporal exercise ; 4th, ‘of silence; 5th, of some of the effects re- 
sulting from the want of instruction. 


7. History of China. They write from Stockholm that ‘Ring- 
stroem is printing a history of the sovereigns of China, which is 
generally considered as a valuable work. 


8. Geschichte des Osmanischen Reichs, i. e. A History of the 
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Ottoman Empire, collected for the most part from manuscripts 
and records which have never before been consulted, by Joseph 
de Hammer. 6 vols. in 8vo., with maps. Pesth. Price of each vol. 
20 francs. This celebrated Orientalist, after 30 years’ labor, has 
collected historical matter relating.to the Ottoman empire, from 
200 works, written in Turkish, Arabic, and Persian. 


_ 9. Dictionnaire Historique, or a history of men who have dis- 
- tinguished themselves by their genius, talents, virtues, errors, or 
crimes, from the creation of the world to this present time, by 
the Abbé de Feller;.7th edition, embellished with many new articles, 
17 vols. in 8vo., with 3 vols. of supplementary biography. Price 
5 francs each vol. 


10. La Langue Hébraique restituée, and the original meaning of 
Hebrew words established and proved by their radical analysis, by 
F, d’Olivet, 2 vols. in 4to., 30 francs. ὁ 


11. Nouvelles Recherches on the epoch of the death of Alexan- 
der the Great, and on the Chronology of the Ptolemies; or a criti- 
cal examination of the work of Champollion Figeac, intitled An- 
nales des Lagides. Paris. 


. 12. Abrégé de Géographie Moderne, or an historical, political, 
civil and natural description of the empires, kingdoms, states, and 
their colonies, &c. ὅς. of the world, by Pinkerton, Walckenaer, and 
Eyie, preceded by an introduction to mathematical aud physical 
geography, and followed by a summary on ancient geography. . A 
new edition, with 9 maps, conformable to the political divisions of 
Europe in 1827. 2 vols. in 8vo. Price 14 francs. 


13. Translation of the Talmud into French. 

A learned society of Varsovie, consisting of Israelites, has im- 
posed on itself the task of translating into French the Talmud, to 
which is added, a comparison with the Talmud of Jerusalem and 
of Babylon, together with a commentary. ‘ 


14. Notice of the grand Chinese Encyclopedia, intitled, Kou 
Kin Thou Chu. . 

This imperial and authentic collection of ancient and modern 
books, which was commenced about the year 1680, and finished 
in the course of last century, contains 32 tian, or grand subdivi- 
sions, and 10 thousand sections: the tians are as follow: 


1. Thian Siang, Astronomy. Geography. | 

2. Sout Koung, Calendar. 9. Houang ky, Emperor. 

8. Ly fa, Chronology. 10. Koung wei, Palace. 

4. Chu tching, Divination. 11. Kouautchang, Officers of the 

5. Kuen yu, the Earth. Government. . 

6. Tchi fang, Military Divisions and 12. Kia fan, Domestic Instructions. 
the Subdivision of Garrisons. 13. Kiao i, Laws of Social Life. 

7. Chantchhouan, Mountains and Ri- 14. Chi thsu, Families and Genea- ἡ 
vers. logies. 


8.. Pian i, Frontiers and Foreign 15. Jin szu, Human Occupations. 
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16. Κομρὶ yun, Women. - δα. Tivizen eng, Weights ind 
1¥. Y cha, Magic Arts. Measures. . ᾿ 
: 18. Chiu i, Spirits and Miracles, 27. Chy he, Provisionsand Merchas- 
. 89, Kade tobhoung, Living Beings. dize. 
: 30. δδααυ mou, Plants and Trees. 28. Li i, Ceremonies and Customs. 


. Every division is subdivided into sections and chapters ; there are 
in all 6109 volumes, cemprised in 520 an, or envelopes, with 2 
envelopes for the Index : more than half of the cbarecters in 

per which had been used for the impression of this work having 
been worn out, the emperor Kian-loung substituted, in 1773, plates 
of wood, with which were printed the Ssu khou thsinuan cha, or 
immense collection of 4 magazines, a notice of which was given by 
Amyot in his 13th and 15th vol. of Memoirs of the Chinese. . . 


15. Meng-Teen, vel Mencium, inter Sineases Philosopbos, inge- 
nio, doctrina, nomisisque claritate Confucio proximuw, edidit, - 
Latina interpretatione, ad interpretationem Tartaricam utramque 
recensita, instruxit, et perpetuo commentario, e Sivicis deprompto, 
iHustravit Stanislaus Julien, Societatis Asiatice et pomitis de Las- 
teyrie impensis. Pars posterior: ia 8vo. 118 pages and 100 pletes 
of lithographic text. Paris. 


16. De Dionysii Alexendrini circa Apocalypsin Johennem 
seatentts.-Observations, by P. M. ‘Monster; in 8vo. Copenba- 
gen. 1826, ᾿ τ 


17. C. Cornelii Taciti de situ, moribus, ct populis Germania 
lbellus; textu recognito cum selecta varietate lectionis, et brevi, 
tum aliorum, tom sua annotatione; edidit G. Fr. C. Giinther. In 
Svd. Price 4 gr. Helmstadt, 1826. 

The edition of the Germania whieh Bredow published in 1816 
havibg been exhausted, M. Ginther undertook to replace it, ina 
way more proper to improve the actual studies of Tacitus: with 
this view he has omitted all the archeological and - geographical 
explications of Bredow, selectmg those which he thought most 
proper to explain the diction of Tacitus: with this view he bes 
consulted the modern labors of Passow, Ditthey, Hess and Barker. 


18. Veterum Hebreorum notiones de rebus post mortem Jutu- 
ris, ex fontibus collate Dissertat. Inaugur. J..G. G.. Johannsen. 
Copenhagen. 59 pages in Sve: 1826. 


Aceient nations: in general designate the soul 2 wind, which 


1 Vide Class. Ji. No. LXVII. p- 163. 
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in Hebrew and in Arabic is ruah, and xephesh, in the sume fan- 
guages, is breath, spirit, animation: these two terms are discussed 
in the above work, and Johannsen thinks that scheol is a word by 
which the Jews understand a subterraneous place wherein the souls 
of the dead were united, to repose near to each other, 


19. M. Hammer, the celebrated Orientalist, thinks he has dis- 
covered in the golden meadows of Masoudi, that the thousand aad 
one nightly entertainments were not originally written is Arabic, 
but in Persian or Indian, and that they were translated into Arabic, 
as well as the history of Sindbad the Sailor, during the reign of the 
Khal if ΕἸ Mamoun:: the passage of Masoudi which is cited by 
M. H. in confirmation of this opinion is as follows : 


sab I et last, 25 yx0 SF doe lili oo atl So as, ᾿ 
S glad Δ ro gold Replire pig Χερμδ,... ἰώ 
lw δίων, φίδι, spas jal git Sle 5 ily. 
Kes LAI pare Οἱ Kesnphall 2 Lighl Myiell RS λέν gaan οἱ 9 
. Ω 
aly? Gis δ. dle Mo GSS Sy Kesey 5 ἔρον Ὁ 
sas 
Fw WL, Ἀν ον, Kye GA Reyytl, KID yrundd g 
oP 9 Da AN AT ISD a gory Unlill y glands (gi MU, 
Nj Ls 5 S85 yah Leb 5 GENO 9 RLS y yajgl 9. SOU) past 
0 ΣΦ) ee jlactd aye and Leg ole 5 Xie Je » 
Grd IO oF Byrd g sl Xbw GUS 5 “ysl y 
TRANSLATION. 

‘‘ Many well-informed people acquainted with their history (i. 6. of the Arabs) 
assert, that these tales (of Erim) were composed and fashioned at leisure for the 
purpose of procuring the favor of princes and their contemporaries, to whom they 
were related, after being first thoroughly Jearned and retained in memory. 

“« And the subject of these tales is similar to that of those tales which have 


reached our days, and which have been translated for us from the Persian, the 
Indian, or the Roman,' and have been composed in like manner with the writings 


! Romie. This term, which literally means Roman, has a different 
signification when used by Muhammedans, who apply. it to signify Eu- 
ropeans or Christians in general; but here it seems to relate to the 
Greeks, who were the only Europeans who translated Oriental works 
during the period here alluded to. 
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of Hezzar Essan, which in Arabic are denominated The Thousand Tales and a 
Tale ; in Persian they are called Efsan, and people call this book The Thousand 
Nights: it contains information reapecting ἃ prince, a miniater, his daughter, and 
a nurwe, their names being Shirzad and Dinarzad. Similar also to Iikand and 
Shimmas, and what is found therein respecting Indian princes and ministers ; also 
the book of Sindbad' (the Sailor) is of this description.” 

We do not mean to doubt the oriental erudition of M. Hammer, 
which is deservedly established throughout the learned world, but 
we would ask him this question, does he not think this passage 
παν be an interpolation, since it is not in the Ms. copy of Masou- 
di’s work which is in the royal library at Paris, nor probably in 
any other copies of Masoudi’s work which are to be found in any 
of the libraries of Europe, except that of the Chevalier Italinsky ? 


20. M. Kosegarten, the oriental professor at Jena, and an as- 
sociate member of the Société Asiatique of France, invites orien- 
tal amateurs to subscribe to bis publication of the Annals of 
Tabari, viz. the Arabian text, with a Latin translation opposite to 
it, in large 4to. : the first vol. will appear in 1827, price 12 francs, 
to be paid for on delivery. 

It is well known that thisis one of the most celebrated historical 
works of Arabian literature. Greifswald. 4 Nov. 1826. 


21. Aristotelis Rerumpublicarum Reliquiea ; collegit, illustra- 
vit, atque prolegomena edidit, C. F. Neumann, Professor. Price 
22 gr. Heidelberg, 1827. 


22. L. Annai Senece pars prima, sive opera philosophica, que 
recognovit, et selectis, tum J. Lipsii, Gronovii, Gruteri, Rhenani, 
Ruhkopfi, aliorumque Commentariis, tum suis illustravit notis ΝΜ. 
N. Bouillet, in Sancte-Barbare collegio philosophie professor. 
vol. 1st in 8vo. of 49 leaves. Paris, 1827. 


- 4 See the 4th vol. of the Persian dictionary of the Sultan of Oude, 
called the Seven Seas, in voce Sindbad, p. 109. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Porson’s Letters to Travis will be inserted in our next Num- 
_ ber. We are obliged to the learned Professor for the sugges- 


tion, as it is our intention to republish scarce and valuable 
Tracts, 


Philo-Judaus is too metaphysical for our pages. 


We have received from Cambridge an English Poem on The 
. Druids, to which it seems the Prize should this year have been 
awarded, but as it was not published in the collection, we 
thought it right to give what we have printed. We presume 
the following observations appended to the Poem will suff- 
ciently decide the point, whether Mr. HANKINSON of Corpus 
Coll. should have been the successful competitor, or Mr. C. 
WorpswortH, to whom the prize was awarded. 


Corpus Christi, July 2, 1827. 


The Master of Corpus Christi begs leave to state to the 
Members of the University the circumstances which have in- 
. duced him to recommend the. publication of the following poem... 

A few days ago the Master of Corpus Christi was informed 
that the same number of votes was given to the exercise of a 
member of his college for the Chancellor’s medal, as to that of 
the successful candidate. On inquiring of Professor Schole- 
field whether this was the case, the Professor stated that six of 
the Examiners were present at the decision, and that there bemg 
three votes for each exercise, the Vice-Chancellor was consi- 
dered to have the casting vote; although, on reference to the 
Calendar, he (the Professor) did not find this to be the case. 

On this, the Master of Corpus Christi called on the Vice- 
Chancellor, who stated that the number of votes were four and 
three, as the Public Orator gave his vote in writing. ‘This be- 
ing mentioned to Professor Scholefield, he said, that certainly a 
note was read at the meeting by the Vice-Chancellor from the 
Public Orator, but that if he had in the least imagined that it 
was to be considered a vote, he himself, as well as another of 


the Examiners present, would have protested against such a 
proceeding. 
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In reply to a ciscular which the Master of Corpus Christi 
addressed to each of the Examiners, requesting to be favored with 
their reasons for not declaring the two Candidates equal, the 
Public Orator answered to this effect,—that being in Norfolk 
at the time of the meeting, he could not speak to the fact of the 
votes being equally divided; and that whenever such equality 
of votes occurs, the Vice-Chancellor’s vote determines the ques- 
tion, as he recollects to have once happened since he became an 
Examiner for the University scholarships.’ 

The Master of Corpus Christi conceives that if under amy 
circumstances the Vice-Chancellor has the casting vote in de- 
ciding this prize,—it cannot be until all the Examiners have 
been called im. 

When the Master of Corpus Christi was Vice-Chancellor 
the same circumstance occurred, the votes were equally divided 
between two poems, upon which they were referred to another 
of the Examiners (Professor Dobree), who gave his opinion in 
favor of that exercise for which the Vice-Chancellor did not 
vote, and to which the prize was accordingly awarded. 

Hence it appears that as far as the decision of the Examiners 
went, the two poems were equal, and one Candidate bas as just 
a claim to the medal as the other. Under these circumstances, 
the Master of Corpus Christi hes thought it right to recom- 
mend the publishing of this poem. 


1 In some cases it is specially provided, as in the Porson’s prize, that 
the Vice-Chancellor shall have a casting vote, tf necessary. 


ERRATUM. 
Page 92, line 20, for 986 read 963. ® 
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LATIN POEM. 


Verses by Wituiam Pitt, first Earl of Chatham, written at 
Trinity College, Oxford, in his first year, on the death of 
George I. 


Aneurace vos ὁ preesentia numina gentis 
Libertas! atque Alma Themis! Neptune Britanni 
Tu pater Oceani! (si jam pacata Georgi 
Imperio tua perlabi licet zequora) vestro, 
‘Friste ministeriuin ! pia solvite.munera regi. 
At teneri planctus absint, mollesque querelz 
Herois tumulo ; quas mors deflenda requirit, 
Gesta vetant lacrymas, justeque superbia laudis. 
lustare horribiles longe lateque tumultus— 
Hic super Hispanos violenta tumescere campos 10 
Belli diluvies, ulic ad flumina Rheni | 
Ardentes furibundus equos immittere Mavors. 
Heu quam in se miseri cladem stragesque cierent ! 
Quot fortes caderent anime ! quot gurgite torquens 
Sanguineo fluvius morientia corpora in altum 15 
Volveret oceanum ! ni te succurrere sxclo, 
Te solum, visum superis, Auguste, labanti. 
Tu miserans hominum pacem super astra volantem 
Imperio retines, terrasque revisere cogis. 

Dextera quid potuit, primis ubi fervor in armis 20 
Impulit ulcisci patriam, populosque gementes, 
Turcarum dicant acies, versisque cohortes 
Turbate signis ; dicat perterrita Buda, 
Invitaque tuos pretollat laude triamphos, 
Fulmina cum attonitum contra torquenda tyrannum = @5 
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Or 
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Vidit et intremuit. Rerum at jam lenior ordo 
Arrisit, gladiumque manus consueta rotare, 
Majus opus! grate pretendit signa quietis. 

. Quare agite, 0 popull, tantarum in munere laudum 
Sternite humum foliis. Sed vos ante omnia Muse 30 
Cesarem ad astra feretis; amavit vos quoque Cesar; 
Vestraque cum placid4 laurus concrevit oliva. 

Felix, qui potuit mundi cohbibere tumultus ! 

Fortunatus et ille, egri solamen amoris 

Qui subit Angliacis, tanti audit nominis beres. 36 
Auspice te, cives agitans discordia, ludo 

Heu satiata nimis! furias amnemque severum 

Cocyti repetat, propriosque perborreat angues. 

At secura quies, metuens et gratia culpx 

Te circumvolitent. Themis hinc celestis, et illinc 40 
Sustentet solium clementia. ‘Tu quoque magnam 

Partem habeas opere in tanto, Carolina, labore 

Imperii recreans fessum : nam Maximus ille 

Te colit, atque auimi sensum tibi credit opertum, 

Curarum consorti, et multo pignore juncte. 45 
Inclyta progenies! Tibi quam dilecta Tonant 

Latona invideat, quam vel Berecynthia Mater 
Centum enixa Deos; si qua hec sint dona, Britannis 
Propria sintque precor, referant et utrumque parentem. 


Gut. Pitt, 1 
Coll. Trin. Soc1o Commens. 


These lines are published in the Rev. Francis THACKE- 
RAY’s recent History of the noble author; but are there edited 
with three typographical errors in vv. 81. 84. 36. of ac, tli, and 
dives, which we have corrected. 
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CLASSICAL CRITICISM. - 


Tue following modifications of two of Porson’s metrical 
canons appear in my “ Short System of Greek Prosody,” ap- 
pended to the “ Rules and Exercises in Homeric and Atuc 
Greek,” of which the last sheets are just issuing from the press. 

1. In the famous preface to the Hecuba, p. 27. ed. Scholefield, 
the words of the great critic are, “si voce, que Creticum pedem 
efficeret, terminaretur versus, eamque vocem hypermonosylla- 
bon praecederet, quintus pes iambus vel tribrachys esse deberet.” 
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Now, if a verse has the Crefic termination —v—, how can 
the 5th foot of the Senarian be a tribrach? Supposing the 5th 
foot a tribrach, the last five syllables of the verse must be 

& 6 
wan, 50 that the last three must be ~ —, but the Cretic ter- 
miination gives the last three —v»—. 

I have, therefore, expressed my first general rule for the 
Porsonic pause as follows: “ When the lambic trimeter has, 
after a word of more than one syllable, the Cretic termination 
— v-—, either included in one word, or consisting of — v and a 
syllable, or of a monosyllable and v —, then the fifth foot must 
be an iambus.” 

2. At p. 44. ed. Schol. of the same memorable preface, 
Porson says, in speaking of the anapiestic dimeter: ‘‘ Metra sive 
dipodiz tum maxime numerosos versus efficiunt, cum in integras 
voces desinutit, preterquam in versu catalectico, qui tum 
maxime auribus placebit, cum herametri dactylici finem consti- 
tuet.’ | 

From these words the reader might deduce two erroneous 
conclusions: 1. That in the catalectic dimeter, or parcemiac, 
the first dipodia ought not to end with a word; whereas, al- 
though not constrained to do so, so strictly as in the acatalectic 
dimeter, yet it is better, even in the parcemiac, that the frst 
syzygy or dipodia should end with a word, since both in Héschy- 
lus (the great model of anapestic dimeter) and in Sophocles, 
the number of parcemiacs, in which the ‘first dipodia does so 
end, is considerably greater than the number of those similar to 
the line eyigos ἐπιχαρῖτα wexovda: and, 2. that such a line as, 
παν μοι Φοβερον! τὸ προσέρπον, does not present the latter hemi- 
stich of a dactylic hexameter as well as εχθροις επιχαρταὰ πεπονθα ; 
whereas, by cutting off the first syllable, it will be seen that the, 
constitution of both lines is the same, 

elSpois sxlyapra πέπονθα. 
πανὶ μοὶ φοβὲρον τὸ πρόσξρπον. 

To make matters plain to the student, 1 have, therefore, 
gone to the expense of a little prolixity (always a cheap price 
for accuracy), and after giving the common rule, that “in the 
dimeter acatalectic each syzygy should end with a word,” ἢ 
add these canons: 

1. In the dimeter catalectic, or parcemiac, it is allowable to 
violate the preceding rule; thus, a very commou shape of that 
verse 18 found in the line 

ex Joos exixap|ra πεπονθα. 
Yet, even in the parwmiac, tt is better that the first syzygy 
should end with a word ; as 
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παν μοι φοβερονὶ τὸ προσερπον, 
2. The parcemiac sometimes, though rarely, begins with a 
dactyl; thus, 
οὔκ ἄπδμουσον TO γυναικων: 
but it comes most agreeably to the ear when it presents the 
three last feet of a dactylic hexameter with an initial syllable ; 
thus, 
παν] ot PoBEpov τὸ πρὅσξερπδν. 
εἰχθροῖς ἔπίχαρτα πὲπονθᾶ. 
or, with two initial syllables, when an anapest begins; as, 
φιλος | ἐστὶ βεβαϊδτἔρος cot. 
ἢ. K. SANDFORD. 
College of Glasgow, October 5th, 1827. 


SALE OF THE REV. H. DRURY’S 
LIBRARY. 


THIRD DAY'S SALE. 


OCTAVO ET INFRA. 


Biblia. Vetus Testamentum cx versione Septuaginta Interpre- 
tum. Accedunt varie Lectiones ὁ Codice Alexandrino, nec non In- 
troductio J. B. Carpzovii, 6 vol. large paper, russia extra, gilt leaves, 
by Lewis, Oxon. 1817.—8l. 8s. 

Bibliothéque Raisonnée des Ouvrages des Savans de l'Europe, avec 
les Tables, 52 vol. Amst. 1728.—6l, 7s. 6d. 

Brumoy (le Pére) Thé4tre des Grecs, enrichi de trés belies Gravures, 
et augmenté de la Traduction enti¢re des Piéces Grecques et de Com- 
paraisons, &c. par MM. de Rochefort et Du Theil, 13 vol. vellum 
paper, proof impressions of the plates, red morocco, by De Rome, Paris, 
1785.—13/, 138. 


QUARTO. 


Biblia. Vetus Testamentum ex Versione Septuaginta Interpretum, 
summa cura edidit J. J. Breitingerus, 4 vol. Tiguri, 1730.—4l. 4s. 

Biblia Sacra Latina. Vetus et N.'Testamentum. Ms. on vellum, 
in double columns, written in a most minute and beautiful character, 
with the capital letters painted. It is conjectured, as appears by the 
manuscript notes of a former possessor, to have been written about 
pcccxxx. Bound in blue velvet with gold clasps.—8/. 8s. 

Biblia. Incipit liber qui vocatur Thesaurus sive Biblia Pauperum. 
Manuscript of the Fourteenth Century on vellum, io double columns. 
It has the date of mcccLxxut.—4d. 
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FOLIO. 


Bandinii (Ang. Mar.) Catalogus Codicum Latinorum Bibliothecs 
Mredicex Laurentiane, 2 vol. Ejusdem Catalogus Codicum Manu- 
scriptorum Bibliothece Medicee Laurentianx varia continens Opera 
Grecorum Patrum, 3 vol. Together 5 vol. uniform, fine copy, Floren- 
tiz, 1765-75.—4l. 82. 

Basilii (S.) Opera Omnia, opera et studio Jul. Garnier. 3 vol. best 
‘edition, Paris, 1721.—5/. 2s. | 

Benedicti (Sancti Abbatis) Regule sui ordinis. A Manuscript of 
very great antiquity, written partly in Uncial characters, on vellum, 
witb two most singular illuminations. 7/—The reverse of the first page 
contains the following confession : 

Codex Peccatori Crescentii (sic) 
*¢ Qui reus sum in omnibus quoad versamur 
moribus meis mailis, 
Tu vero horum lector cum his tuam 
Videris vitam, recordare przceptis 
Orans pro scriptore codicem domino 
reddens suo.” . 

Bernardi (S.) Opera Omnia, cura Jo. Mabillon, 2 vol. best edition, 
very fine copy, in vellum, Paris, 1719.—3/. 19s. 

Bernardi et Augustini (SS.) Tractatus Vraii. A very ancient Ma- 
nuscript in oblong folio on vellum, the last leaf contains an Oration, 
which ‘“habet centum dies indulgentiz.” Bound in purple velvet. 
—4l. ls. 


FOURTH DAY’S SALE. 


OCTAVO ET INFRA. 


Czsaris Opera Omnia ex editione Oberliniana cum Notis et Inter- 
pret. in Usum Delphini, Notis Variorum, J. Celsi Commentariis, Re- 
censu Editionuin et Indice locupletissimo, 5 vol. large paper, with 
head engraved by Cooper, red morocco, gilt leaves, by Lewis, Londini, 
Valpy, 1819.-- αἰ, 12s. 6d. 

Callimachi Hymni, Epigrammata et Fragmenta ex recensione Gra- 
vil, cum Commentariis Variorum, et Spanhemii, 2 vol. large paper, 
very fine copy in French calf, rare, Ultraj. 1697.—71. 7s. 

Catulli, Tibulli, et Propertii Carmina ex Recens. Josephi Scaligeri, 
with many valuable Annotations, and Various Readings by Porson, 
beautifully written, in green morocco, Antverpiz, Aig. Radzi, 
1582.—7/. 

Catullus, Tibullus, et Propertius, printed on vellum, and bound in 
old blue morocco, in 3 vol. from the Mac Carthy Library. Lutetiz 
Parisiorum, apud Ant. Urb. Coustelier, 1743.—5l. 5s. 


QUARTO. 


Bruckeri Historia Critica Philosophiz, 6 vol. large paper, fine copy, 
Lipsiz, 1767.—71.. 7s. 

Cesaris Commentarii, cam Notis Vossii, Davisii ct Clarkii, cura ct 
studio Fr. Oudendorpii, large paper, very fine copy, in French red 
morocco, gilt leaves, Lugd. Bat. 1787.—6l. 12s. 6d. 
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FOLIO. ἡ 


Biblia Greea. Sacre Scripture Veteris Noveque omnia. (Justa 
Septuaginta excusa; cum Andrez Asulani.) Very fine copy, elegantly 
bound in blue morocco with joints, gilt leaves, by Lewis, Venetiis in 
swedibus Aldi et Andrez Soceri, wpxviit.—S8l. 15s. 

Biblia. Vetus Testamentaum Grecum cum Variis Lectionibus, R. 
Holmes et J. Parsons editoribus, vol. 1 and 2, elegantly bound in 
russia, vol. 3 in 4 parts, and vol. 4, parts J}, 2, and 3. Daniel; and vol. 
5, parts 1 and 2, all that is published, Oxon, 1798, &c —12/. Is. 6d. 

iblia Vulgare Istoriata da Nicolo di Malermi con Prologi di B. 
Hieronymo. This edition, which is ornamented with very elegant 
wood-cats and capitals, was printed by the Giunti at Florence, at the 
end of the Fifteenth Century ; it contains their device on the lasf leaf, 
but is without date. It does not appear to be mentioned by Renonard 
in his list of the publications of the Giuuti. Bound in bog-skin, with 
joints, by Lewis.—4/. 14s. 6d. 

Biblia Vetas. Liber Job cum Glossis et Allegoriis 8. Gregorii—S. 
Gregorius in Moralibus. A curious Manuscript of the Fourteenth 
Century, on vellum, with illuminated capitals. The letter V at the 
commencement is embellished with a very droll painting, which repre- 
sents Adam and Eve, the sufferings of Job, &c. Containing the date 
1375. Bound in blue morocco with joints, &c. by Lewis.— 5. 10s. 

Bibliotheca Fratruam Polonorum quos Unitarios vocant, instracta 
operibus omnibus F. Socini, Jo. Crellii, Jo. Slichtingii, Wolzogenii et 
Przipcovii, 7 vol. large paper, elegantly bound in russia, with gilt 
leaves, Irenopoli, 1656, &c.—13l. 

Boetius (Manlius Torquatus) de Consolatione Philosophiz cam Com- 
mentario Nicolai de Treveth perpetuo. Very splendid Manuscript of 
the Fourteenth Century, on vellum; it is written in the large Gothic 
character, and contains Paintings of Diagrams, &c. and richly illumi- 
nated capitals, bound in russia by Lewis.—65l. 2s. 6d. 

Boetius. De Consolatione Philosophiz. This Manuscript is also 
of the Fourteenth Century, beautifully written on vellom; but it is 
particularly valuable, being accompanied with a Latin Metrical and 
<unpublished Paraphrase of the whole Text. <“ Prologus super Com- 
inentum novum Boetii per carmina subjuncta singulis partibus ejus- 
‘dem autoris’ per ordinem :” preceded by a Poem in Latin verse, “In 

‘laudem Boetii innocenter expulsi ab urbe Roma Carmina, &c.” Bound 
jo russia, Two finer Mss. of Boetius than the preceding cannot be 
seen. Ol, 158. * 

Boetius de Arte Musica et Armonica Institutione. A fine Ms. of 
the Thirteenth Century on vellum, with curious Figures, Diagrams, 
&c. The Art of Music of Boetius rarely occurs in Manuscript. Bound 
In red morocco by Lewis.—4i. 5s. 


FIFTH DAY’S SALE. 
OCTAVO ET INFRA. 


Ciceronis Opera, cum Notis Variorum—Orationes ex recensione 
Grevii, 6 vol. Amst. 1689.. Epistole ad Atticaum, Greevii, 2 vol. Amst. 
1684. Epistole ad Familiares, Grevii, 2 vol. Amst. 1677. Epistolz 
‘ad Quintum Fratrem et ad Brutum, Hag. Com. 1725. Rhetorica ad 
Herennium, curante P. Burmanno, Lugd. Bat. 1761. De Officiis, 
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Cato Major, Lelius, Paradoxa, Somnium Scipionis, ex recensione G. 
Grevii, 2 vol. Amst.:1688. Academica, De Natura Deorum, de Fini- 
bus Bonorum et Malorum, de Divinatione et de Fato, de Legibus, Da- 
visii, 6 vol, Cantab. 1736, &c.—together 19 vol. best Editions, fine set, 
red morocco, gilt leaves.—20/. 9s. 6d. . 

Ciceronis Opera Omnia, ex recensione J. A. Ernesti, cum ejusdem 
notis et Clave Ciceroniana, 8 vol. bound by Baumgarten, Hal. Sax. 
1774.—85l. 

Ciceronis Opera Omnia, ex recensione J. A. Ernesti, cum ejusdem 
Notis et Clave Ciceroniana, 8 vol. Delectus Commentariorum in Cice- 
ronis Opera Omnia ad edit. Ernesti accommodatus ex edit. J. Oliveti, 
3 vol. Lexicon Ciceronianum Marii Nizolii, 3 vol.—together 12 vol. 
large paper, red morocco, gilt Jeaves, Lond. 1819-1820.—32/. 15s. 

_ Ciceronis Opera Philosophica ex recensione Davisii et cum Com- 
mentario ejus edidit R. G. Rath, 5 vol. Jargest paper, red morocco, 
gilt leaves, Halis Saxonum, 1804.—4l. 4s. 

- Classical Journal, 31 vol. calf extra, 1810-1825.—121. 

Claudiani (Claudii) Opera Omnia ex Editione P. Burmanni, cum 
Notis et Interpret. in Usum Delphini, variis Lectionibus et Indice lo- 
‘cupletissimo, recensita, 3 vol. large paper, red morocco, gilt leaves, by 
Lewis, Londini, Valpy, 1821.—4/. 14s. 6d. 


QUARTO. 


Catallus, Tibullus et Propertius, cum Interpretatione et Notis a P. 
Silvio, in Usum Delphini, 2 vol. crimson morocco, gilt leaves, by Lewis, 
Paris, 1685.—4l. 16s. . 

Caylus (Le Comte) Recueil d’Antiquités Egyptiennes, Etrusques, 
Grecques, et Romaines, 7 vol. numerous plates, Paris, 1761.—10/. 15s. 

Chrysolore (Manuelis) Grammatica Greca. Ms of the Fifteenth 
Century on paper. “Olim Coenobii cujusdam τοῦ ἁγίου ywwpyiov.” Red 
morocco, gilt leaves.—4l. 14s. 6d. 

. Ciceronis Opera Omnia, cum Delectu Commentariorum, curante 
Oliveto, 9 vol. fine copy, with gilt leaves, Paris, 1740.—191. 16s. 
Ciceronis Opera, cum Indicibus et variis Lectionibus, 10 vol. russia 
-extra, Oxon. 1783.—6/. 8s. 6d. 

Ciceronis Orationes, cum Interpretatione et Notis a C. de Merouville, 

in Usum Delphini, 3 vol. crimson morocco, gilt leaves, by Lewis, Pa- 
-Yisiis, 1684.—4/. 102. 

Ciceronis Operum Philosophicorum Tomus J. cum Interpretatione 

et Notis, a Francisco I’Honoré, in Usum Delphini, crimson morocco, 
. gilt leaves, by Lewis, from boards, Parisiis, 1689.—4. 16s. - 

Ciceronis De Finibus Bonorum et Malorum. Beautifully written 

Ms. on vellum, with illuminated capitals; in blue morocco.—4l. 5s. 


FOLIO. 


Bullet Mémoires sur Ja Langue Celtique, 3 vol. Dijon, 1754.—41. 

Cesaris (Caii Julii) Commentarii. A very handsome Italian Ms. of 
the Fifteenth Century, on vellum. The capital letters are ornamented 
with splendid illuminations, reaching, in some instances, from the top 
to the bottom of the page: in vellum.—5l. 15s. 6d. 

Casaris (Caii Julii) Commentarii. A superb Italian Ms. of the Fif- 
teenth Century, on vellum, The borders round the first page are most 
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richly and elaborately illuminated with birds, animals, &o. and the 

capitals are highly painted at the commencement of each book. The 

binding is also most splendid, in yellow morocco, with broad borders 

of roses, &c. in imitation: of the binding of better times, by Lewis.— 
. 12s. 


SIXTH DAY’S SALE. 


OCTAVO ET INFRA. 


Davila, Storia delle Guerre Civili de Francia, 8 vol. fine paper, ele- 
gantly bound in morocco with joints, gilt leaves, by Hering, Londra, 
1801.—47. 4s. 

Démosthéne. CEuvres complétes de Démosthéne et d’Eschine en 
Grec et en Francais. Traduction de l'Abbé Auger, revue et corrigée 
par Planche, 10 vol. calf extra, gilt leaves, Paris, 1819.—6l. 

Dibdin’s (T. F.) Bibliomania, or Book Madness, plates, 1811.—4Z. 5s. 

Dibdin (R. V. T. F.) The Bibliographical Decameron, or Ten Days’ 
Pleasant Discourse upon Illuminated Manuscripts and Subjects con- 
nected with early Engraving, Typography, and Bibliography. 3 vol. 
large paper, very fine copy in yellow morocco, with joints, splendidly 
bound by Lewis: it contains the following additional illustrations :— 
Portrait of Earl Spencer—A duplicate plate (Proof) of the Bishop of 
Ely—the first impression of Dr. Heath’s Portrait—and Honest Tho- 
mas Payne, 1817.—26l. 5s. 

Dibdin (Rev. T. F.) Bibliographical, Antiquarian, and Picturesque 
Tour io France and Germany, 4 vol. large paper. A most splendid 
copy. It contains several illustrations. The four volumes are uni- 
formly and very richly bound in Venetian morocco, with joints, by 
Lewis, 1821.—471. 5s. 


QUARTO. 


Cicero, Marcus Tullius. Oratio pro Caio Rabirio cum Comment. 
Rami et Turnebi, 1545-1551. 1553—Pro Roscio, Badius, 15832—Pro 
Fonteio, Paris, 1530—Epistola Nona ad Lentulum, Vascosan, 1550— 
de Lege Agraria Orationes, Id. 1540—In Catilinam et Catilinze Re- 
sponsio, Paris, 1544—Oratio pro Murena, Paris, 1532—Pro A. Cluen- 
tio, Ib. 15381—Pro P. Quintio cum comm. Sylvii, Ib. Vascosan, 1543— 
Pro Rege Deiotaro cum Luschi Lucubrat. Ib. 1547. De Lege Agra- 
ria cum Comment. Rami, Ib. 1561 et Leodegarii Animadv. in Ramum, 
Ib.:1653—Ciceronis Topica cum Animadv. ‘Talzi, [b. 1560--Paradoxa 
cum explicat. Tali, Stephani, 1551—Talei Annotationes in Parti- 
tiones Oratorias, Lutet. 1551—14 vol. uniform, very neat, from the 
Meermann Library.—7/. 2s. 6d. 

Ciceronis (Marci Tullii) ad Marcum Tullium Ciceronem Filium 
suum Officioram liber incipit. First edition, printed on vellum. A very 
desirable specimen of printing, being the first portion of any classical 
author ever published, fine copy with illuminated capitals, most splen- 
didly bound in blue morocco, with morocco lining richly tooled, by 
Lewis. Presens Marci Tullii clarissimum opus. Johannes Fust Mo- 
guntinus civis non atramento, plumali canna neque zrea. Sed arte 
quadam perpulcra Petri manu pueri mei feliciter effeci finitum. Anno 
MCCCCLXV.—431. ΝΣ 

GClaudiani Opera que extant omnia, cum Notis integris varioram, 
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coum curis secundis N. Heinsii et adnotationibus P. Burmanni, large 
paper, fine copy, in russia, Amst. 1760.—4l. 

Collectio Pisaurensis Omnium Poematum, Carminum, Fragmento- 
ram Latinorum, sive ad Christianos, sive ad Ethnicos, sive ad certos, 
sive ad incertos Poetas a Prima Latine Lingue /Ktate ad sextum 
Seaeculum, 6 vol. Pisauri, 1766.—4l. 7s. 


FOLIO. 


Chronicon. Incipit Episcopi Thomz quod est Chronicon, omnimoda 
hystoriz continens ab exordio mundi per Successiones. Nomina 
Regam, Gentium, &c. ad Theodosium. A very ancient Historical Ms. 
not later than the Twelfth Century. It contains two curious Attes- 
tations by former possessors in Ms. which show the value attached to 
it in those days. <A copy of the first is here given. “Istum librum 
emimus quinque ducatis: quum autem in fine libri scriptum erat quod 
ad Monasterium S* Cipriani de Murano pertinebat, stimulis conscientiz 
agitatas, Dominus Paulus de Xiona, qui tunc temporis hujus Monas- 
terii Caritatis erat, locutus est super hac re cum Dno Abbate pre- 
dicti δὲ Cipriani, qui liberam sibi licentiam exhbibuit ut librum posset 
retinere quousque sibi redderentur predicti quinque ducati. Ego d. 
Titus de Novellis de Ferraria jubente prafato Dono Paulo manu pro- 
pria scripsi ad perpetuam rei memoriam.” It was restored to the 
Monastery, as appears by the second note, in the year 1445.—8/. 

Chrysostomi (Joannis} Opuscula Latine, cam Przfatione Gregorii de 
Gregoriis Petro Barrotio, Episcopo Patavino, elegantly printed on 
vellum (this work is not mentioned by Mons. Van Praet in his notice 
of Books printed on vellum), bound in morocco, with joints. Venetiis, 
Communi impensa et studio Bernardini Stagnini Tridinensis et Gregorii 
de Gregoriis, e cujus officina novum hoc opus et aureum typis excu- 
sum est. MDIN.—7l. 7s. 

Ciceronis Opera, omnium 4.859 hactenus excusa sunt castigatissima, 
nunc primum in lucem edita ex recognitione et cum Notis Petri Vic- 
torii, 4 vol. fine copy, in russia. This copy contains the eight pages 
of “ Variz Lectiones collecte hoc anno 1538, ex antiquis exemplari- 
bus in orationibus M. 'T. Ciceronis quze leguntur in secundo tomo edi- 
tionis L. A. Juntz,” mentioned by Brunet, which are so rare, that 
they were supposed unique in the Royal Library at Paris, Venetiis, in 
Off. L. A. Janta, 1534-1537.—8/. 

᾿ Ciceronis Opera Omnia, Manucciorum Commentariis illustrata, anti- 
quzque Lectioni restituta, 10 vol. in 6, beautifal copy, in red morocco, 
gilt leaves, from Jacob Joye’s Collection. With two Dedications by 
Aldus to the Admirable Crichton. See Ms. note at the beginning of 
the first volume, Venet. Aldus, 1582.—13/. 13s. 

Ciceronis Epistolarum Familiarum Libri xvi. a rare edition, first 
leaf illuminated, elegantly bound in red morocco, gilt leaves, by Lewis, 
(Characteribus Vindelini de Spira) MccccLxx!.—5d. 15s. 6d. 
_ Ciceronis (Marci Tullii) Orationes. A valuable Ms, of the Fifteenth 
Century, on vellum, with richly illuminated capitals. It appears by 
the following Notes of the Scribe on the Oration pro C. Rabirio, to 
have heen copied from a very ancient Ms. ‘In vetustissimo exem- 
plari deerat una pagina’ (paucula quedam deesse videntur, say the 
Commentators); and again at the conclusion, “ In Exemplari deficie- 
bant duo folia, qua abscisa fuerunt.” It is singular, that no deficiency 
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is mentioned here by the Editors of Cicero. The Jast Oration bat one 
contains the following Colophon: “Scriptum per me Andream del. 
Zeno notarium Placentinum in Civitate Venetiaram a die x11. Ootobris 
usque ad diem vi. Mali mccccxLvinit.” Mass. of Cicero's Orations are 
of very unusual occurrence; bound in red morocco, hy Lewis.—16/. 5s. 

Ciceronis (Marci Tullii) Epistole ad Quintum Fratrem, ad Atticam 
et ad Brutum. Very fine Ms. written on paper made from silk, in the 
Fifteenth Century; bound in russia, by Lewis.—6l. 16s. 6d. 

Ciceronis (Marci Tullii) ad Quintum Fratrem de Oratore Libri Tres. 
Beautifally written on the purest Italian vellum. *“ Jacub scripsit Flo- 
rentiz, MCCCCXLI.” 

“ Ut gandere solet fessus jam nauta labore, 

Desyderata diu littora nota videns, 
Haud aliter scriptor optato fine libelli 
Exultat viso, lassus οἱ ipse quidem.” 
Splendidly bound in blue morccco, with joints, &c. by Lewis.—10I. 13s. 

Cicero.—De Arte Oratoria et de Perfecto Oratore. Ms. of the Fif- 
teenth Century, on paper, very legibly written.—4l. 12. 

‘ Ciceronis Disputationes Tusculane. Ms. of the early part of the Fif- 
teenth Century, on vellum. The first page of the text of this finely 
written Ms. and the capitals at the commencement of each book are 
ornamented with very richly painted illuminations; bound in red velvet. 
—Gl. 6s. 

Cicero, de Officiis Libri. Elegantly written Italian Ms. of the Fif- 
teenth Century, on the purest vellum. The capitals are illuminated 
with great taste; in Venetian morocco, by Lewis.—9/. 9s. 

Ciceronisde Re Publica quz supersunt, edente Angelo Maio, plates, 
largest paper, russia extra, by Lewis, Rome, 1822.—31. 182. 

Clerici et Hammondi Commentarii in Sacram Scripturam, et Clerici 
Harmonia Evangelica, 7 vol. vellum, Amst. 1735.—5l. δε. 

Clerisseau (C.) Antiquités de la France, le Texte par Le Grand, fine 
impressions of the plates, superbly bound in russia, with joints, borders 
of gold, &c. Paris, 1804.—5/. 18s. 

Climaci (Joannis) Scala Divini Amoris, cum Vita a Daniele Monacho 
scripta: from the Library Georgii Majoris at Venice, Ms. on vellum, 
written in a small but legible character in the year 1440, bound in Ve- 
netian morocco.— 5l. 2s. Gd. 


SEVENTH DAY’S SALE. 


OCTAVO ET INFRA. 

Dictionnaire Universel, Historique, Critique et Bibliographique, 20 
vol. Paris, 1810.—4/. 82. | 

Diodori Siculi Bibliothecee Historice Libri qui supersunt ec recen- 
sione P. Wesselingii. Cum Comment. Heynii et Argumentis disputa- 
tionibusque Eyringii, 10 vol. best paper, calf extra, gilt leaves, Bi- 
ponti, 1793.—6l. 7s. 6d. | ΝΙΝ 

Dionysii Halicarnassensis Opera Omnia, Gr. et Lat. cum Notis 
Variorum et Jo. Reiske, 6 vol. Lipsizw, 1774.—9/. 19s. 6d. 
‘ Douze (Jani) Poemata; accedunt J. Scaligeri, J. Lipsii alioramque 
ad Douzam Carmina, beautiful copy in red morocco, with Thuanus’s 
Arms on the sides, Lugd. Bat. 1609.—5l. 2s. θα. 
- Du Fresnoy (Lenglet) Méthode pour étudier I'Histoire, avec un 
Catalogue des Principaux Historiens, 15 vol. Paris, 1772,—4l. δὲ. 
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Epicteti Dissertationum ab Arriano Digestarum Libri 1V. Ejusdem 
Eochiridion et Fragmenta, Gr. et Lat. cum Notis variorum, curante 
Jo. Schweighzuser, 5 vol. large paper, red morocco, gilt leaves, Lipsiz, 
1790.—5l. 12s. 6d 


QUARTO. 


Demosthenis et AZschinis Orationes, Gr. et Lat. edidit Johannes 
Taylor. Tomi 11. et III. (all published,) Cantabrigiz, 1748. 1757. 
Demosthenis et Aischinis que supersunt Omnia, Gr. cum versione 
nova, et Notis A. Augeri, Tomas 1. (all published) Paris, 1790—toge- 
ther 3 vol. large paper, superbly bound by Lewis, from boards, in 
purple morocco with joints, richly tooled, gilt leaves. —15l. 

Dibdin’s (T. F.) Bibliotheca Spenceriana, or a Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Books printed in the Fifteenth Century, and of many valuable 
first editions in the Library of Earl Spencer, 4 vol. des Althorpi- 
anz, or an account of the Mansion, Kooks, and Pictures at Althorp, 
2 vol. Descriptive Catalogue of the Books printed in the Fifteenth 
Century, from the Duke de Cassano’s Library, 1 vol.—together 7 vol. 
Jarge paper, numerous portraits and plates, many of them proofs on 
India paper, superbly bound in green moroccy, full gilt, by C. Lewis, 
1814-1823.—28/. 17s. 6d. 

Dibdin’s (T. F.) Typographical Antiquities, or the History of Print- 
ing in England, Scotland, and Ireland. Begun by John Ames, aug- 
mented by W. Herbert, and now greatly enlarged, with copious Notes, 
4 vol. plates, large paper, boards, uncut, 1810, &c.—12/. 15s. 

Dictys Cretensis et Dares Phrygius de Bello Trojano, cum Inter- 
pretatione ct Notis, ab Anna T. Fabri filia, in Usum Delphini, crimson 
morocco, gilt leaves, by Lewis, Paris. 1680.—3/. 16s. 

Diogenes Laertius de Vitis, Dogmatibus et Apophthegmatibus Cla- 
yorum Philosophorum, Gr. et Lat. cum Annotationibus varioram cura 
M. Meibomii, 2 vol. large paper, elegantly bound in blue morocco, 
with joints, Amstel. 1692.—5l. 10s. 

Diomedes et alii Grammatici, very rare, fine copy, elegantly bound 
in red morocco by Lewis, Vincentiz, per Henricum de Sancto Urso, 
MCCCCLXXXVI.—4l, 4s. 


FOLIO. 


Columet (Lucii Janii Moderati) Libri XIII. de Re Rustica. A very 
beautifal Italian Manuscript of the Fifteenth Century, on vellum. The 
capital letters at the commencement of each book are appropriately 
and elegantly illuminated, partly from the antique; the Ms. is in the 
finest preservation, and is splendidly bound in blue morocco, with 
joints.—11Z 15s. 

Conciliorum Omnium Generalium et Provincialium Collectio Regia, 
37 vol. large paper, superbly bound in red morocco, with borders of 
gold, royal arms of France on the sides. This edition contains por- 
tions omitted by Labbe, Parisiis, ὁ typog. Regia, 1644.—210. _ 

Constantini (Rob.) Lexicon Greco-Latinum. Best edition, fine 
copy, in russia extra, Geneva, 1592.—6l. 12s. 6d. 

Curtii (Quinti Ruffi) Historiarum Libri. Ms. on vellum, written in 
a bold and legible hand, with painted capitals: it concludes thus, 
“Quinti Cartii Rufi Historiarum Magni Alexandri duodecimus et 
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ultimus liber foeliciter explicit Millesimo quadringentesimo sexagesimo 
die vigesimo tertio Augusti.” In red morocco.—6l. 

Curtii (Quinti Ruffi) Historici Eloquentissimi de Gestis Alexandrt 
Magni Liber. The first page and the initials at the beginning of each 
book of this Italian Ms. of the Fifteenth Century, on vellam, are richly 
illuminated in gold and colors. It has been carefully read through 
and collated, and many valuable readings and corrections are added 
fn the margins in a hand coeval with the writing. Red morocco.— 
6l. 12s. 6d. 

Cypriani (Divi Episcopi) Epistole. Ms. of the Fifteenth Century, on 
very white Italian vellum: the initials are elegantly painted, but one or 
twe pages at the commencement are wanting. A note at the begin- 
ping says that it contains many variations from the printed text: in 
russia, gilt leaves.—4/. ; 

Cypriani (Cecilii) Epistola. Ms. on vellum, with illuminated capt- 
tals. The following curious note is at the end of the volume: “ Ego 
Raphael de Bambacé presentis libri venditor recepi ducatos quinque 
seu monetam equivalertem a Ven. fratre petro de regio pro pretio 
presentis libri, &c. annu 1466.” Bound in velvet, by Lewis.— 
δί. 12s. 6d. 

Demosthenis Orationes. Libanii in eas ipsas orationes argumenta. 
Vita Demosthenis per Libanium. Ejusdem Vita per Plutarchum, 
Greece, Editio Princeps. Remarkably large fine copy, very rare, red 
morocco, with blue morocco lining, gilt leaves, Venetiis in zedibus Aldi 
mense Novemb. mpitit.—9l, 2s. 6d. 

Demosthenes. Editio Princeps Secunda; as fine a copy as the pre- 
ceding. Blue morocco, silk lining, gilt leaves, Venetiis in ad. Aldi 
anense Novemb. mpbitii.—8i. 12s. 

Demosthenis Opera, Gr. cum variis lectionibus Ulpiani, &c. cura et 
studio G. Morelii et D. Lambini, large paper, very fine copy in russia, 
gilt leaves, from Dr. Heath’s Library, Lut. Par. B. Benenatus, 1570. 
—4l. 19s. 

Diodori Siculi Bibliothecz Historice Libri qui supersunt, Gr. ct Lat. 
recensuit P. Wesselingius, 2 vol. russia extra, gilt leaves, Amstel. 
1746.—4l. 8. - 

Dionis Cassii Historie Romane que supersunt, eum Notis variorum, 
curante H. S. Reimaro, 2 vol. russia, with joints, gilt leaves, Hamburgi, 
1760.—41. 14s. 6d. 

Dionysii Halicarnassenis Antiquitatum Romanarum Libri quotquot 
supersunt, Gr. et Lat. opera et studio Jo. Hudsoni, 2 vol. large paper, 
very fine copy, Oxoniz, 1704.—6/. 12s. θα. \ 
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No. X1X.—[Continued from No. LXXI_] 


Notes on the Latin Poets—Concluded from No. LXX. p. 828. and 
: No. LXXI. p. 19. . : 


NOTES ΟΝ sTATIUS—{ Concluded]. 


LXXXI. Theb. xi, 433. sceptri si tanta -cupido est; 
Exuo regales habitus: i Lernan, et Argos Sulus habe. The 
concluding words should be pointed as follows: 1, Lernan et 
Argos Solus habe. The common punctuation is inconsistent 
with the poet’s meaning. 


LX XXII. Ib. 637. Multaque cum Superis et diro questa 
cubili, &c. Luctata est dextra, et prong vix pectore ferrum In: 
travit tandem, et venas prorupit aniles Vuluus, et infelix lustra- 
tur sanguine lectus. The three e¢’s are awkward. Quere, ao 
venas —? or, by the insertion of a period: Luctata est dextra, 
et prono vix pectore, ferrum. Intravit tandem, et venas pro- 
rupit aniles Vulnus. The conversion of ducta7, a neuter verb, 
into a transitive, is not without authority in Statius; such at 
least is our impression. 


LXXXIII, Ib. 665. Mox reducem Ogygie congressus 
limine porte Cédipodem timuit paulum, seseque minorem 
Confessus tacite, promtamque coercuit iram, ox redit.in 
regem, cecumque ardentibus bhostem Increpitans, &c. The 
repetition of mox here is slovenly, and unlike Statius; yet. it 
would be precipitate to conclude from thence that the passage 
is Corrupt. 


LXXXIV. Lib. xii. 509, in the fine and remarkable de- 
scription of the altar of Mercy: mox hospita sedes Vicit et 
CEdipode Furias, et funis Olynthi Texit, et a misero matrem 
summovit Oreste. ‘The commentators explain the words 
funus Olynthi Texit, of the relief afforded by the Athenians 
to the Olynthian refugees on the capture of their city by 
Philip; from the position of the clause, however, one would 
have expected an allusion to some event of the heroic ages, such 
as were the agyferation of Cédipus and Orestes; besides that 
the mention of 4n event belonging to historical times, in a poem 
of which the entire groundwork and texture 1s mythological, is 
in bad taste, tending to destroy an illusion, and to let in the. 
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obtrusive light of reality into the world of fable; like Southey’s 
comparison of the folded wings of his Indian genie in Kehama 
to the “‘robes of Grecian youth of old,” or Barry Cornwall's 
reference to the conflagration of Sodom in the “Flood of 
Thessaly.” It is true that Statius is not altogether guiltless on 
this score; thus, Theb. viii. 432-437, we have an allusion to 
the code of Lycurgus. XII. 617. Et nondum Eoo clarum 
Marathona triumpho. The common interpretation, therefore, — 
is doubtless the correct one, as there appears to have been no 
tradition connecting Olynthus with the heroic ages. 


LXXXV. Ib. 558. Quos vetat igne Creon. The use of 
cetat for prohibet is remarkable. Vetare and prohibere being 
in one sense synonymous, it was an easy step, and agreeable to 
the ordinary process of language, to treat them as synonymes 
altogether.. So in the later Latin, jubere alicui for tmperare. 
Our own language is full of similar instances. 


LXXXVI. Ib. 642. The address of Theseus to his army is 
conceived in.an unusual strain of moral sublimity. 

Terrarum leges et mundi foedera mecum 

Defensura acies, dignas insumite mentes 

Ceeptibus: bac omnem Diviimque hominumque favorem, 

- Naturamque ducem, coetusque silentis Averni 

Stare palam est.— 

Compare Wordsworth’s Sonnet on Toussaint L’Ouverture. 
Thou hast left behind 
Powers that will work with thee; earth, air, and skies: 
'There’s not a breathing of the common wind 

That can forget thee; ‘thou hast great allies ; 

Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love, and man’s unconquerable mind. 

Hac stare, as Ain. xi. 565. on a somewhat similar occasion, 
Jupiter hac stat. 

LXXXVII. Achill. i. 605. Et sexus pariter decet, et 
mendacia matris. This construction is remarkable. Sil. Ital. 
i. 690. Sed lacryme atque ira mixtus dolor impulit omnes 
Precipitare latens fatum. . 

LXXXVIITI. Ib. ti. 442, Nec major in istis Sudor, Apolli- 
neo quam fila sonantia plectro Cum quaterem, priscosque virdm 
mirarer honores. Quere meditarer? 


VIIf. SELIUS ITALICUS. 


LXXXIX. Lib. iv. 32. Sic vulgus traduntque metus, nec 
poscitur auctor. Rather: Sic vulgus; traduntque metus, &e. 
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XC. Lib. xvii. 858. Tum supplex Juno: Neque ego, 
mutare laborans, Quis est fixa dies, pendenti nube resedi; Nec 
revocare acies, bellumque extendere queso. One of the ma- 
nuscripts has Neque ego hoc mutare laborans. Read, Neque 
ego hec &c. Silius had in his ear the sound of Virgil’s line, 
Zin. iv. Neque ego hanc abscondere furto Speravi (ne finge) 
fugam, &c. 


IX. VALERIUS FLACCUS. 


XCI. Lib. i. 391. Tu quoque Phrixeos remo, Poeantie, Col- 
chos, Bis Lemnon visure petis, nunc cuspide patris Inclytus, 
Herculeas olim moture sagittas. This is another remarkable 
instance of the interchangeableness of the nominative and the 
vocafive in personal addresses, noticed as frequent in the Latin 
poets, Cl. Jl. No. uxx. p. 326, note xxxviii, Ausor. Sept. 
Sap. Cum vere objurgas, sic inimice juvas: Cum falso laudas, 
sic et amice noces.' Ausonius indeed goes still farther: Idyll. 
vin, 1, Jane, veni; novus anne, veni, 


~ XCIT. Lib. ii, 280. At vero in mediis exsangui rege reperto 
Aggeribus, tristi sileant ceu cetera planctu, Sic famuliim ma- 
trumque dolor, sic omnis ad unum Versa manus, From Ain.., 
il. 488. Hic vero ingentem pugnam, ceu cetera nusquam Bella 
forent, nulli tota morerentur in urbe, Sic Martem indomitum— 
Cernimus—: a passage which Valerius has imitated more than 
once, on widely different subjects. 


XCIII. Ib. 645. Rursum instimulat ducitque faventes Mag- 
nanimus Calydone satus, potioribus ille Deteriora fovens, 
semperque inversa tueri Durus. 


On th’ other side arose 
Belial 


oe βπὰ 


his tongue 
Dropt manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better reason 


XCIV. Lib. iv. 480. Talia prodigia, et tales pro crimine 
poenas Perpetitur, Spes una seni, quod pellere sevam Quon- 
dam fata luem dederunt Aquilone creatis. We should prefer 
dederant, understanding erat after una, which is not at all in- 
compatible with perpetztur, according to the change of tenses 
common in epic narrative. 


XCV. Lib. vi. 755. Ut fera Nyctelii paulum per sacra re- 
sistunt, Mox rapyere Deum jamnjam in quodcunque parate . 
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Thyiades, Wagner has strangely interpreted Deum of the image 
of Bacchus carried about in the orgies. Deus is evidently used 
here as in Ain. vi. 78. magnum si pectore possit Excussisse 
Deum,—and in numberless other places. 


XCVI. Lib. vii. 356. Promethez florem de sariguine fibre 
Caucasium, tonitru nutritaque gramina promit, Que sacer ille 
nives inter tristesque pruinas Durat editque cruor.’ There is, 
we believe, no other instance in Valerius of gue occurring in 
such a position. Heinsius proposes Caucasium promit, nutri- 
tague gramina tabo, an alteration which appears to him to be 
couutenanced by some of the various readings in the Mas. 
Burman’s objection to nutritaque gramina tabo on the ground 
of tautology, as being merely synonymous with what immedi- 
ately follows, Qua sacer tlle—Durat editque cruor, is of no 
weight; such repetitions of the same meaning in different 
words are frequent in the Latin poets, not excepting Virgil 
himself, who is considered the model of conciseness. Thus 
Fin. iii. 198. Involvere diem nimbi, et nox humida celum 
Abstulit. Ib. 375. Sic fata Defim rex Sortitur, volvitque vices ; 
is vertitur ordo. VIII. 251. Ile autem—Faucibus ingentem 
fumum, mirabile dictu, Evomit, involvitque domum caligine 
ceca, Prospectum eripiens oculis, glomeratque sub antro Fu- 
miferam noctem, commixtis igne tenebris, This ringing of 
changes seems indeed to be almost an essential constituent of 
Latin poetry, as modelled by the writers of the Augustan age. 


XCVII.-Ib. 614. Cessit, et ad socios paulum se retulit — 


heros, Opperiens, ὉΔῚ prima sibi daret agmina tellus Adverso. 
Ut summis jam rura recedere cristis Vidit, Advolat, &c, 
Read, with Aldus, agmina tellus, At vero ut summis &c. 
En. iv. 279. At vero Aineas aspectu obmutuit amens. XII. 
216. At vero Rutulis impar ea pugna videri Jamdudum. 


XCVIIL. Lib. vill, 33. pavide de more columbe, Que 
super ingenti circumdata prepetis ambra In quemcunque 
tremens hominem cadit. See ΟἹ, Jl. No. uxv. p. 117. 


XCIX. Ib. 117. Corripit optatum decus extremumque 
laborem /Esonides: longosque sibi gestata per annos Phrixex 
monumenta fuge vix reddidit arbor Cum gemitu, tristesque 
super coiere tenebra. Thus, at the corresponding crisis in Pa- 
radise Lost, ix. 781. 1001. 
her rash hand in evil hour . 

Forth reaching to the fruit, she pluck’d, she eat ; 
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Earth felt the wound, and Nature, from her seat 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe— 
* ἐξ % ἄ 


Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 

In pangs, and Nature gave a second groan, 

Sky lour’d, and, mutt’ring thunder, some sad drops. 

Wept : . 
C. Ib. 897. Namque datum hoc fatis trepidus supplexque 


canebat Mopsus, ut in seros irent magis ipsa nepotes, Atque 
alius lueret tam αἶγα incendia raptor. For ipsa, quere ista ? 


CI. Ib. 440. quin nunc quoque querit (al. quero) Nescio 
quid tuus iste pudor. Tuus tste pudor is, perhaps, | of whom 
you are ashamed. 


CIT. Ib. 446. qualem Ogygias cum tollit in arces Bacchus, 
et Aonis illidit tympana truncis. ‘ Reciperem conjecturam 
probabilem [Heinasii scilicet, Thyiada pro tympanal, si consta- 
ret, quid esset Thytada illidere truncis Aonits. Per truncum 
Aonium thyrsum puto intelligi; sed illi non illiditur Thyias, sed 
illam quatiebat et jactabat furibunda mulier.” Burman. Truncts 
are probably the trees of the forest in which the orgies were 


CHIT. (Omitted.) Lib. ii, 61. Atque adeo non illa sequi mihi 
sidera monstrant, Que delapsa polo reficit mare. Various 
emendations have been proposed; constat, mens fert, mens stat. 
(Mens est is a Virgiltan conclusion of a line: Adn. xi. 3. tur- 
bataque funere mens est.) Quere, nunc stat ? 


X. CALPURNIUS SICULUS. 


CIV. Ec. ii. 52. O si quis Crocalen deus afferat! hunc ego 
terris, Hutlc ego sideribus solum regnare fatebor. This. illus- 
trates what was said in the first part of the present article, Cl. 
Jl. No. Lxx. p. 826, note xxxvii. on the exaggerated terms of 
honor in which inferior deities are addressed, according to the 
wishes or partialities of the suppliant. 


CV. Ecl. iv. 128. Ut nudus ruptas saliat calcator in uvas ; Ut 
quoque turba bono plaudat saginata magistro, Qui facit egre- 
gios ad pervia compitaludos. For saginata Heinsius proposes 
pagana ; Dorville, Utgue bono plaudat paganica turba magis- 
tro. That one or the other of these is probably the true read- 
ing, appears probable from the parallel passage in the Georgics, 
ii, 381. veteres ineunt proscenia ludi, Pramiaque ingeniis 
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pegoe et compita circum Thesidz posuere, alque inter poculs 
gti Mollibus in pratis unctos saluere per utres. 


ΧΙ. AUSONIUS. τ. 


CVI. Epitaph. Heroum, xiii. in Deiphobum, v. 8. Non 
habeo tumulum, nisi quem mihi voce vocantis Et pius Aineas, 
et Maro composuit. We know not whether it would be too 
bold to suggest the emendation vacantes, on the authority of 
Idyll. vi. 87. Parte truces alia-strictis mucronibus omnes Et 
"Thisbe, et Canace, et Sidonis horret Elissa. Virgil may easily, 
by a poetical figure, be associated with his hero in the pious 
office of consecrating the memory of Deiphobus. The ex- 
pression of the passage, as commonly read, seems harsh and 
far-fetched ; added to which, the proposed alteration - tallies 
more exactly with the passage of Virgil alluded to, Amn. vi. 505. 
Tunc egomet tumulum Rheeteo in littore inanem Constitui, 
et magna Manes ter voce vocavi. We are not certain, after 
all, whether the construction in Idyll. vi. is, properly speaking, 
parallel to the one proposed ; or whether the violation of gram- 
matical rule is not too gross, even for the age of Ausonius, 
when the Latin language was beginning to break up. 


ΟΥ̓. Eclogar. i, de Ratione Libra, 18 844. 

si.defuit uncia, totus 

Non erit as, nomenque deunx jam cassus habebit. 
* * * ΝΡ 


- Et semis cui semis erit, pereuntibus assis 
Partibus? et cujus libre pars septima, septunx ? 
Perhaps, Et semis qu? semis erit. 


In the second part of this article, Cl. JI. uxx1. p. 14, art. 
LXIII. 1. 12, correct, “‘ Read, Secura erraret Daphne: sé 
littore Nazi—.” Ib. p. 19. art. LX XX. “Creditur Ausoniis.” 
Quere Ausonidis? Ausoniis is perhaps too straight-forward for 
Status. 

BOINTOS. 


Some Incidents in the Life. of Cyrillus Lucaris, Patri- 
. arch of Constantinople. 


Ox the three principal denominations of Christianity, the Greek 
church has. remained for many centuries the most obscure, the 
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least enlightened, and the most. degraded and miserable in its 
outward circumstances. Yet the antiquity of its origin, its 
former dignity and pre-eminence, the immense portion of the 
globe over which it extends, and the illustrious names which 
adorn its earlier annals, might well render its later history and 
present condition matter of no small interest, even if that in- 
terest were not heightened by the consideration of the barbarian 
tyranny under which the immediate church of Greece has so 
long suffered, and from which, we may reasonably hope, it is 
now, under Providence, about to be delivered. We were once 
led by a natural curiosity to attend divine service at the Russian 
chapel in London: it was a small and ordinarily furnished room 
in an obscure part of the town, and the congregation consisted 
of some ten or twelve persons, an undistinguishable drop in the 
ocean of metropolitan population: but the chaunting, the ce- 
remonies, and the pictured vestments of the priests, all spoke of 
antiquity; the language in which the service was performed, 
was that of the most extensive empire of the world; and the 
humble place of worship, and the diminutive assembly, as- 
sumed av importance and a dignity in our eyes, when consi- 
‘dered as the representatives of so many ages and nations. 
Somewhat of the same kind, if we do not deceive ourselves, are 
the feelings which the subsequent narrative is calculated to 
excite. Had the exertions of Cyrillus for the restoration of 
.pure religion in the East been attended with success, or had 
some later reformer, πατρὸς εὐτυχέστερος, τὰ δ᾽ ἄλλ᾽ ὁμοῖος, 
brought to a happy consummation the work commenced by his 
predecessor, the name of Cyrillus would now be associated 
with those of Huss and Wickliffe, as one of the benefactors of 
‘mankind; but the effects of his labors were partial and tempo- 
rary; the flame which he had kindled died with him, and his 
memory is only preserved by a scanty record in an unfrequented 
corner of ecclesiastical history. 

In the advertisement prefixed to our reprint of Cyrillus’s 
Confession of Faith, (No. Lxvil. p. 1.) we expressed’ our in- 
‘tention of giving, in a subsequent number, some account of the 
life of its author: but the copiousness of the subject, and the 
‘scantiness of our limits, will oblige us to confine ourselves to a 
few of its more remarkable and characteristic events, ‘The ma- 
terials from which the present narrative has been composed are 
contained in a small volume entitled “ Collectanea de Cyrillo 
Lucario, Patriarcha Constantinopolitano,” 1707, comprising a 
Life of Cyrillus by Dr. Thomas Smith, the editor, together with 
several other documents relating to the same subject. Dr. Smith 
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was a divine of great learning, and considerable reputation in his 
‘day, and: author of several works on various subjects; among 
which was a treatise “ De hodierno Grece Ecclesiz Statu,” str 
quoted as an anthority, and another on the mamers of the ‘Turks ; 
on both which subjects he was well qualified to write, from his 
peculiar opportunities during a residence of many years at 
Constantinople, in the capacity of chaplain to the Enghsh em- 
bassy. The publication of his memoir of Cyrillus was preceded, 
as well as followed, by mach animated controversy between 
the Protestants and the Roman Catholics, on the character and 
designs of the Patriarch. With this discussion it 1s not our 
_ purpose to intermeddle; neither would we be considered as 
warranting the perfect impartiality of Dr. Smith, or the accu- 
racy of all his statements; it is enough for us ‘that his relation 
wears an air of integrity, and that the views which it unfolds of 
the state of the Greek church, and of the intrigues of the Jesuits 
in the East, harmonize perfectly with what we know on these 
subjects from other quarters. 

Cyrillus Lucaris was born in 1572, (Dr. Smith inclines to an 
earlier date,) at Candia, the capital of the island so named, 
‘then florishing in prosperity and religious freedom under the pro- 
tection of Venice. His parentage appears, from ‘the circum- 
stances of his history, to have been respectable. He was sent 
for education, first to Venice, and afterwards to Padua, both 
which cities were at that time greatly frequented by the Can- 
diote youth for the purposes of academical instruction. From 
Padua, when arrived at manhood, he appears to have travelled 
to various parts of Italy, and afterwards into other countries of 
Europe ; whether actuated by the pure love of knowlege, as 
‘Dr. Smith seems to imply, or with any othér view, appears un- 
certain. It was now the mature noon of the Reformation; the 
evivid doctrines, after struggling through the first season of 
difficulty and resistance, had seated themselves firmly in the 
European mind ; they were maintained by princes and commu- 
nities, embodied ‘in religious institutions, defended by scholars, 
and taught in universities; and it was in the course of the active 
and manifold discussion which every where surrounded him, 
and to which his own desire of religious truth rendered him no 
uninterested listener, that Cyrillus appears to have imbibed that 
attachment to the Protestant doctrines which afterwards dis- 
tinguished him, His talents and acquirements could not re- 
main long concealed from his countrymen; and his kinsman 
Meletius Pegas, vice-patriarch of Constantinople, and one of the 
most learned Greeks of the age, invited him to the capital, and 
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distinguished him with his special favor. By Meletius he was 
ordained priest, and afterwards. archimandrite or bishop, 

About 1595 Cyrillus was dispatched by bis relation, now 
patriarch of Alexandra, into Poland, on ‘a mission. connected 
with the welfare of the Lithuanian and Black Russian churches 
of the Greek qemunion, Sigismmund III, the reigning monarch 
of Poland, aftertvards distinguished as the James 11. of Sweden, 
had, by the instigation of his chaplain, a Jesuit, deprived the 
higher clergy of that communion of the seat which they, in 
common with the Roman Gatholic dignitaries, held in the diet 
of the kingdom, 88 is still the case in that of Hungary. With 
the view of recovering the power and dignity thus lost, and the 
loss of which might not unreasonably be regarded as the pre- 
lude to a general persecution, a large number of the Lithuanian 
bishops had given in their unconditional submission to the see 
of Rome, in the name of the universal Sclavonian church. To 
obviate the effects of this apostacy, and confirm the non-unzted 
or Greciging Lithuanians in their attachment to their mother 
church, Cyrillus proceeded to Wilna, where he resided two . 
years in the capacity of a teacher of youth. Here, besides main- 
taining the doctrines of the Eastern church with zeal and ability 
against the attacks of the Jesuits and. other misstonary preachers, 
he attended, as the representative of the patriarch of Alexan- 
dria, at a synod convened by Constantine, duke of Ostrog, 
(memorable in ecclesiastical history as the patron by whose 
munificence the first. Sclavonian version of the Bible was pub- 
lished,') for the purpose of disavowing the act of the seceders. 
Cyrillus likewise endeavored to bring about an union between 
the Greeks and the Protestants of Poland; a wise and bene- 
volent design, which was, however, destined to be abortive. 
The idea of comprehension was startling to the Greeks: when 
their prejudices were propitiated, the sanction of the distant 
patriarchs of Constantinople and Alexandria was stil to be ob- 
tained; and in the midst of discussion and delay, the storm 
burst ; the fury of persecution was let loose on the non-united ; 
‘Cyrillus’s colleague was perfidiously murdered in prison, and 
himself compelled to take refuge at the court of Duke Con- 
stantine. Here he remained two years; at the end of which 
he returned to Greece, and, on the death of Meletius in 1602, 
-was elevated to the patriarchate of Alexandria, in which he con- 


_ Σ For a copious and learned account of this. version, see Dr, Hen- 
derson’s Biblical Researches in Russia, published about two years ago. 
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tinued nineteen years. Our limits oblige us to pass over this 
part of his history in silence; we shall content ourselves with 
transcribing a memorable sentence attributed to him by Edwin 
Sandys, the traveller,’ when, in the course of an interview with 
the patriarch at Cairo, the conversation happened to turn on 
the variety of religious opinions which then divided Christen- 
dom; on which Cynillus remarked, that the points in dispute 
between the Greeks and the Protestants bore the same relation 
to those between the Greeks and the Roman Catholics which 
the shell does to the kernel. On the death of Neophytus, pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, Cyrillus was, by unanimous consent, 
elected to that dignity, Nov. 5, 1621. 

It was at a crisis of peculiar difficulty that he entered on his 
arduous office. Religion overrun with, and almost superseded 
by, an infinity of superstitious ceremonies, the sediment of ages ; 
the laity sunk into the depths of ignorance and moral degrada- 
tion, and the clergy themselves raised but little above the level 
of their flocks ; the hierarchy converted into a matter of mer- 
chandise, and its dignities bandied from one possessor to ano- 
ther at the pleasure of rapacious viziers and pachas; these were 
not the only evils which afflicted the Byzantine church, A new 
and formidable enemy had arisen from without. Ever since the 
separation of the two communions, the reduction of the schis- 
matic Greeks under the supremacy of the successor of St. Peter 
has been a favorite object with the see of Rome. Its endeavors, 
never perhaps entirely remitted, were at this time seconded by 
the acquisition of a new and powerful instrument, m the society 
of the Jesuits, which had now reached the fulness of its power, 
and was extending its influence, for good and for evil, to thé 
uttermost ends of the globe. ‘The fraternity had already esta- 
blished various colleges in Greece, and, partly by domestic per- 
suasion aud private influence, partly by the allurement of gra- 
tuitous education offered to an illiterate and indigent people, 
had succeeded in withdrawing great numbers of Greeks from 
the communion of their native church. To oppose to these 
complicated and appalling difficulties, Cyrillus had ability and 
learning, an unblemished reputation, inflexible perseverance in 
the discharge of his duty, and the warm attachment of a large 
proportion of his clergy. One of bis measures for the diffusion 
of religious knowlege deserves notice, as well for the circum- 
stances accompanying it, as for the consequences with which, if 
successful, it would probably have been attended. 


1 Sandys’s Travels, p. 89, ed. 1673. For an analysis of this imterest- 
ing work, see Classical Journal, No. Lv. p. 158. sqq. 
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This was no other than the establishment of a printing-press’ 
in Greece. Of Cyrillus’s motives in this undertaking, Dr. 
Smith has not spoken so fully or so precisely as might have 
been desired. His immediate purpose appears to have been 
the circulation of catechisms and cheap tracts among the com- 
mion people; it seems natural to suppose, however, that a mind 
like Cyrillus’s was not unaware of the variety of beneficial uses 
to which so powerful and flexible an engine could be turned, 
and that, like the late patriarch Gregory, whom he. resembled 
in his love of learning, as well as in his untimely end, his views 
were extended to the promotion of literature and science in 
general among his countrymen. The honor of: originating this 
design must be shared with Metaxa, an enlightened monk of 
Cephalonia, who had learned the ‘art of printing in England, 
and by whose. munificence the expenses of constructing the 
press (most probably in England, though this is not specified,) 
and its convoy to Constantinople under his own superintend- 
ence, were defrayed. Through the intervention of Sir Tho» 
mas Rowe, the English: ambassador, (to whose constant and 
ready friendship Cyrillus: was greatly indebted throughout his 
long struggle with Turkish oppression and Frank intrigue, ) the 
precious freight was’ permitted to pass unquestioned through 
the Turkish custom-house. Metaxa immediately commenced 
his operations in a hired hoase of the ambassador’s, who, not- 
withstanding the great danger of misinterpretation, did not hesi- 
tate to sanction the undertaking thus far, at least, with bis 
protection; and the utmost care was taken to avoid alarming 
the jealousy of the ‘furkish. magistracy and priesthood. It was 
from a different quarter, however, that the opposition arose 
which was to be’ fatal to this public-spirited design. The 
erection of a press in the metropolis of the East, and under the 
control of the-Greek church, alarmed the watchful jealousy of 
the Jesuits. By ghe circulation of books, their monopoly of 
education would be destroyed, and their attempts at proselytism 
counteracted; and the patronage of the English ambassador, 
‘and the known connexion of Cyrillus with the heretical.sove- 
reign and hierarchy of England, aggravated the offence and the 
alarm.. It is not our province, nor would it be practicable, to 
.determine the exact proportions of good and evil in the motives 
of those of whom we write—how much is to be attributed to 
sincere though erring zeal, and how much to unprincipled am- 
bition or personal enmity; but the means employed by the 
Jesuits in the prosecution of their purpose, were such as no 
rectitude of intention could vindicate. Having in vain endeavored 
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to bring Metaxa over to their views by flattery and promises, 
they next tried the effects of menace, and endeavored to bring 
bis orthodoxy into suspicion with his countrymen, on the ground 
that the title-page, or binding, of the books was stamped with 
the royal arms of England," and that nothing but heterodoxy 
could be expected to issue from a press conducted under such 
uohallowed auspices. Metaxa was, however, proof to their 
attacks, as he had before been to ther seductions. Shortly 
after, he received a private intimation that a plan was laid to 
assassinate him, either in his bed, or when returning home at 
night from the printing-office. Metaxa, whose physical courage 
was not equal to his goodness of intention, repaired in extreme 
terror to the English ambassador’s, and by the most urgent sup- 
plications obtained the use of a chamber in the house belonging 
to the embassy, whither he might retire every night with a 
strong escort, when the business of the day was done. 

Among the first productions of the Byzantine press was an 
exposition of the faith of the Greek church, composed by 
‘Cyrillus himself, in a plain and concise style, without any allu- 
sion to controversies, or censure of opposite opinions. This 
work was originally written with the purpose of vindicating 
Cyrillus’s personal orthodoxy from the aspersions of his ene- 
mies. It had been his intention to publish it in England, under 
the auspices of Jamea the First; and gratitude, as well as 
policy, now suggested the dedication of it to his successor. 
The Confession was still in the press, when some information 
of its contents, having been communicated to the Jesuits, filled 
up.the measure of their animosity, and precipitated its explo- 
sion. . They found a fitting instrument for their designs in the 
French. ambassador, a man of a sanguine temperament, self- 
willed, violent in his proceedings, and ready to go all lengths 
for the honor of the Roman Catholic church. The instrument 
on which they relied for accomplishing Cyrillus’s. ruin was.a 
.wark written by him, not, however, one of those printed at the 
new press, but which had been published many years before in 
-England, containing a defence of the Christian faith against the 
‘argumeate of the Jews and Mohammedans. The passages in 
which’ the Mussulman doctrine was assailed, were selected 
‘with insidious care. It was intimated to the Vizier, through 
the medium of one of his favorites, that Metaxa, uader the 
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gusse of a monk, was in reality a military emissary, who was 
come to Constantinople with the view of organizing a revolu- 
tion; that the machinery which was adapted to the purposes: 
of printing might be as easily apphed to those of coining and 
of forging the imperial seal ; that the book in question was an 
incendiary one, and that it had actually been circulated, as 
such, among the foreign enemies of the Ottoman government, 
to instigate them to an invasion of the empire; with other ac- 
cusations and arguments of a similar nature. The falsehood 
and absurdity of these allegations did not prevent their pro- 
ducing the intended effect on the Vizier. With the precipitate 
violence characteristic of a Turkish governor, a band of Jani- 
saries was dispatched with orders to seize the printing machi- 
nery, and arrest Metaxa himself in the very act of treason. It 
waa. the Vizier’s intention that this mandate should have been 
executed without delay; it was, however, postponed till the day 
of Epiphany then approaching, by the desire of the French 
ambassador, who knew that:on that day an entertainment was 
to be given to the Venetian envoy, the Patriarch, and other 
persons of distinction, at the English ambassador’s palace; and 
who was desirqus that the unwelcome news should reach them 
in the midst of their festivities, by way, as he expressed it, of 
sauce to their meat, 
[Zo be Continued. } 
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MAGIC OF THE ANCIENT GREEKS 
ἡ AND ROMANS. 


I. OF THE GREEKS. 


a] 

Twat magic was cultivated by the Greeks in very ancient times, 
is ‘sufficiently apparent from the testithony of Homer, who distinctly 
mentions various kinds of it. Of these the most celebrated was 
necromancy, some ceremonies of which are minutely described in 
the Odyssey, where Ulysses passes from the habitation of Circe to 
another part of Italy to consult the shade of Tiresias, the Theban 
prophet. The authority of the-great father of profane poetry will 
have considerable weight with all who are thoroughly acquainted 
with his works. He appears to follow the traditions and popular 
reports of his times, and not, like the later poets, to indulge an 
ingenuity fer fiction in singing of customs and opinions which had 
long prevailed. . 
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The part visited by the ‘‘ wise king of Ithaca”. was probably not: 
far from Cumez, where, as Strabo informs us, there- existed from 
time immemorial an oracle for consulting the dead; and its fame 
was widely diffused among the Greek inhabitants of Italy. It was 
probably situated near the lake Averous, a place which was con- 
sidered peculiarly adapted for the celebration of necromantic. 
rites. . 

If any faith is to be had in tradition, we may go farther back than 
even to Homer for the first traces of Grecian magic. The descent 
of Orpheus into hell in search of his wife Eurydice, probably means 
no more than that he consulted some oracle concerning her. This 
supposition derives additional weight from the circumstance that 
he was accounted a famous enchanter. Euripides makes Ulysses 
boast that he knew one of the incantations of the Thracian bard, 
by which a stake would pass, of its own accord, through the skall 
of Polyphemus; and in another place we learn that Orpheus, by 
his knowlege of the magical arts, forced rocks, beasts, &c. to fol- 
low him. . This testimony of the Greek tragedian is confirmed by. 
Pausanias, who adds that Amphion also was a magician. Hence 
the walls of Thebes were erected, not so much by means of the 
lyre of Mercury as by skill in other arts. To these may be joined 
Museus, whose songs, like those of his master, Orpheus, possessed, 
according to Plato, the power of punishing enemies, and of ren- 
dering even the gods obedient, in some measure, to the will of 
men. 

Besides the oracle of the dead above mentioned, there existed 
one in Epirus of undoubted antiquity, as it was held in considera- 
ble estimation in the time of Periander, prior to the invasion of 
Greece by the Persians. And a third oracle at Heraclea in Thrace 
was much celebrated a little after the same time. Thither Pau- 
sanias is said to have resorted, to appease the shade of a girl who 
grievously incommoded him, and who, rendering herself faintly 
visible, foretold many things which afterwards happened to the 
Lacedzmonians. . 

Another of the more ancient species of magic received by the 
same people, changed men into beasts by the juice of herbs. 
Ulysses relates that bears, lions, and wolves, which had once been 
human beings, surrounded the palace of Circe; and that his own 
companions, after eating bread with which the fatal liquid had 
been compounded, and being struck with the wand of the goddess, 
were transformed into swine. Mercury, by means of another herb 
named moly, fortified the Ithacan sage. against the same misfor- 
tune. This berb retained its celebrity long after the time of 
Homer. Theophrastus says that it was most efficacious against all 
kinds of witchcraft, and greatly esteemed in all magical obser- 
vances: But Circe was not the only female who practised incan- 
tations, and was acquainted with the occult virtues of -berhs; 
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Medea was scarcely inferior in science. The rites observed by 
that great enchantress are described by Euripides, and with 
wonderful minuteness by Ovid. And though the latter was by far 
the most imaginative of all the Roman poets, we must not thence 
conclude that he, any more than the former, has invented the 
whole of what he relates. After making ample concessions for 
the creation of his mind, it cannot reasonably be denied that he 
drew much from sources even then ancient, and which have long 
ceased to be accessible. Time, however, has preserved some frag- 
ments, in which allusion is made to the exploits of the far-famed 
daughter of Eta. To her and Circe, Theocritus joins Perimede, 
or, as she is called by Homer, Agamede, of whom little is known, 
but who, we are informed, was deeply versed in the virtues of all 
the herbs which the earth produces. 

After the invasion of Greece by the Persians the word magic 
began to be used in that country, and with the name, the Greeks 
learned many of the rites as practised by their eastern enemies. 
Osthanes accompanied his master Xerxes in that monarch’s ill- 
fated expedition, and he has the honor of having rendered the 
knowlege of the art muck more general in the country. So cele- 
brated did it become, that long and perilous voyages and journeys 
were undertaken to acquire it more fully. Pythagoras, Empedo- 
cles, and Democritus, visited the east with this design, among others, 
and on their return, they thought what they had acquired too 
sacred to be communicated to any other than their immediate 
disciples. The first of these philosophers was believed to hold 
familiar intercourse with demons, and even with gods; a belief 
which he was probably not unwilling to strengthen. He taught 
that all nature abounds with invisible beings. Thus the indescri- 
bable murmuring noise, which in solitude is rather felt than heard 
in the human ear, is the voice of the gods, and the sound emitted 
by purified brass or steel, is the voice of an inwardly-residing de- 
mon. Hence music itself was considered by many not as an artful 
combination of natural sounds, but as the vocal emissions of some 
demon; and hence the astonishing effects which it produced in 
the hands of Orpheus, Amphion, and Muszus, and the belief that 
these great masters of harmony were no other than magicians. 

The later Pythagoreaas soon equalled the Persian magi in bold- 
ness of imposture. They asserted that they enjoyed the same 
distinguished privilege of familiarity with the invisible world as 
the great founder of their sect. After the introduction of Christi- 
anity, they attempted to depreciate it by a mode of argument well 
suited to their own peculiar doctrines and to the ignorance and su- 
perstition of the times. They did not deny the reality of the miracles 
wrought by our Saviour and his apostles, in confirmation of the 
truth, but they contended that their great teachers had, through 
an intercourse with superior powers, produced effects equally sur- 
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prising. The same wretched subterfuge has for.many ages been 
the resort of the Jewish doctors, who pretend to have their ‘* books 
of might,” by which wonders great as any to be found in the New 
Testament may be effected. Ask these sapient gentry to produce 
such books, and their answers will be amusing, One will assert 
that they are in the hands of a very few foreign Rabbis; another, 
that the great art of using them has long been lost; and a third, 
that they were destroyed in the Alexandrian library. Imposture 
is seldom at a loss for an expedient to justify itself, and we may 
suppose that, if the same request had been made to the Pythago- 
reans, similar answers would have been returned. 

The Pythagoreans also maintained that there is great virtue io 
numbers—that by these, wonderful things might be accomplished, 
and the gods rendered propitious to mortals. They beld the 
number four in such reverence that they swore by it, and consi- 
dered. it the most efficient of all. Some geometrical figures, too, 
were held sacred to certain gods whom they were fancied to re- 
semble. Hence magical numbers and figures were employed in 
the worship of the heavenly powers ; and those which were believed 
to be most acceptable-to any particular god, were invariably used 
by the priest appointed to officiate in the temple of that god. 
This superstition the Greeks derived from the Egyptians, and the 
latter probably from the Chaldeans. Whether Pythagoras himself 
adopted it or not, canazot easily be ascertained. 

Democritus was not a believer in artificial magic, but he taught 
that nature has.many hidden powers, which are capable of produ- 
cing effects far surpassing those attributed to that art. Hence 
what others ascribed to the influence of genii, he referred to 
the great and indefinable operations of sympathy and antipathy. 
He therefore ran inte another extreme, not indeed equally perni- 
cious, but almost equally absurd. If he denied the existence of 


demons in plants, or that the virtue of theseare of divine infusion, ) 


he ascribed to them powers even greater than those possessed by 
any of the subordinate deities. Bat Empedocles inculcated a 
widely different doctrine, and exercised the magical arts in the 
wildest sense of the word. He professed to raise storms and to 
calm their fury; and he at length presumed so much on popust 
credulity as to boast ‘that he could restore the dead to life. His 
knavery: must have been very dexterous, and consequently very 
successful, or Heraclides, a disciple of tite enlightened Plato, 
would not have written that he actually raised a woman from the 
dead, This great impostor was a poet as well as a magician and 
philosopher, and he- reduced many of his doctrines to verse. He 
was the first who introduced the distinction of zood and bad de- 
mons. He taught that a considerable number of them had sinned ; 
that in consequence they had been driven ‘into exile by the gods, 
snd doomed to undergo many calamities. He held, says Plutarch, 
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that the zther casts the bad ones into the sea; that the sea throw’ 
them on land; that the land drives them towards the sun; that the 
sun involves them in perpetually-agitated clouds of zther, and that 
all nature holds them in abhorrence until punishment bas purified 
them from vice, and rendered them fit to be restored to their pri- 
meval station. These notions are evidently of oriental extraction. 

To such an extent were the magical arts carried in Greece in 
the time of Hippocrates, that they were employed in the cure of 
several diseases, especially of those whose nature was unknown. 
Thus epilepsy, as that physician observes, was called a ‘divine 
disease, because it could not be comprehended by the multitude. 
To cure it, therefore, recourse was had te certain incantations, &c. 
That great man was much superior to the credulity of his age. He 
inveighs with becoming severity against aH who pretended to 
supernatural knowlege... He exposes with invincible force the 
knavery of those who professed to cure diseases in the manner 
to which we have alluded; and he also ridicules the infirmity of 
the gods, who could suffer men to usurp their prerogatives—to 
darken the sun, to bring down the moon from heaven, to raise 
tempests, &c. 

We now come to a subject on which our information is exceed- 
ingly defective; but it is one which cannot be passed over in 
silence. About the time of Pythagoras the mysteries began to 
attract notice; and they acquired great celebrity in the next cen- 
tury, when philosophy first raised her head in Greece. The period 
of their origin is uncertain ; but it was probably before the Trojan 
war, notwithstanding the silence of Homer and Hesiod. Tradi- 
tion aftirms that they were not unknown in .the time of Triptole- 
mus, and that, at a subsequent period, they were greatly improved 
by Orpheus. However this may be, they became so renewned in 
the philosophic age of Greece, that scarcely any man was esteemed 
good who had not been initiated into them. Whether they origi- 
nated in that country, or were derived from some other, has been . 
a subject of dispute ; but if the weight of reason and testimony be 
thrown into the two scales, the former supposition seems to prepon- 
derate. The mysteries certainly existed in Greece long before it had 
much intercourse with Asia and Egypt, and there is little authority 
for contending, as many have done, that they were brought from 
Thrace. They who adopt this cenclusion have no other foundation 
for it, than that Orpheus was a Thracian, and that an oracle ex- 
isted there in the time of Pausanias. Among most barbarous 
nations, the origin of magic has been domestic, and generally easy 
to be explained. Physicians and diviners, wishing to conceal their 
arts, and to invest their character with greater reverence, have not 
been backward to invent certain rites and ceremonies, in which all 
candidates should be initiated, and swern to secrecy. In their 
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origin, these ceremonies were doubtless absurd, but the progress 
of knowlege subsequently improved them. 

The chief object of the ancient mysteries was, as far as we can 
learn, a pretended familiarity with demons, the art of subjecting 
them to the will of the magicians, and of making them obedient 
to human commands. This we perceive, both from the rela- 
‘tion which in later times many of the rites evidently bore to 
this intercourse with the invisible world, and from the hints 
which the initiated have ventured to drop in their writings. These 
hints are indeed but few in number in pagan or even in christian 
authors who had abjured the superstitions of paganism, but who 
properly considered that their adoption of a pure faith did not 
warrant the breaking of vows which had been deliberately and 
solemnly made: but imperfect as is the information to be derived 
from those authors, it is sufficient to support the proposition we 
have advanced. Thus Euripides makes Hippolytus one of the ini- 
tiated, in an expression which is incapable of any other interpreta- 
tion than an intercourse or even familiarity with superior powers, 
Thus Plato also talks of the perfection of the man who has ob- 
tained this envied privilege ; who is separated from the low and 
vulgar affairs of the: world, and intimately connected with the 
‘‘ ineffable Beauty.”. Aad when this great philosopher, in bis 
Phedo, paints in such lively colors the infernal regions and their 
Tivers, the punishments and pains of the wicked, the everlasting 
pleasures of the Elysian fields, &c., he probably describes what 
he had seen represented in the mysteries. This conjecture derives 
considerable support from the words of Themistius. The dying, says 
he, experience nearly the same things as they who are initiated 
into the great mysteries. In the first place are wanderings; anxious 
hurryings hither and thither; paths enveloped in darkness and 
suspicion, and terminating.we know not how nor where. These 
are followed by horror, trembling; and amazement. At length, a 
_ wonderful light appears ; enchanting scenes are discovered: sing- 
ing and dancing are there, and many things are heard which in- 
crease our admiration of these sacred regions. Holy shades pre- 
sent themselves, and among these, he who is fully initiated and 
has obtained the high privilege of communion with them is joyfully 
crowned. In the midst of these be exults; he now holds con- 
verse with the holy and the blessed; and he afterwards, regards 
with pity the profane and impure multitude of the inhabitants of 
the earth. Pindar sings to the same effect, but in fewer words. 
Happy, says he, in alluding to the Eleusinian mysteries, is the 
man who has seen the things which exist below: he knows what 
will succeed to this mortal life. Clemens of Alexandria adds. that 
to those who are fully conversant with these great institutions, 
nothing more can be taught; that in them the nature of all. things 
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is comprehended, and the things themselves are seen. Hence we 
may conclude that gods and demons, as well as the state of the in- 
fernal world, were exhibited to the sight, and the initiated were 
doubtless made to believe that they perceived true deities among 
the dead. Had they not been influenced by such a belief, their 
extraordinary emotions of fear, terror, amazement, and joy, could 
not have existed, nor could those mysteries have been considered 
so awfully divine: they would rather have been a subject of ridi- 
cule, and regarded with contempt by.the wise and even by the 
vulgar. Lest this conclusion should be thought unwarrantable, 
we add the testimony of one or two .other ancients. What 
relates to the mysteries, says Plutarch, how a true knowlege of 
demons is acquired by the best and most incontrovertible argu- 
ments, and even by the sight itself, | must not reveal. And Eneas 
Gazzus observes, that they who preside over the mysteries among 
the Chaldeans, Egyptians, and Greeks, boast that, by their magical 
songs, they are able to evoke superior intelligences and the 
spirits of the dead; and this they do by sacrificing cocks and 
hens, and using certain. unkngwn written characters. And Dio- 
dorus Siculus affirms, that many of the sacred rites were performed 
by magicians who officiated in the temples, and who, by their in- 
cantations, lustrations, &c., struck the vulgar with awe. The histo- 
rian might have added, that not only the vulgar, but even the most 
enlightened philosophers either were or pretended to be struck in a 
similar manner, by the arts of men who bave never been equalled 
for impudent imposture. : 

From the preceding testimonies, then, we learn that the myste- 
ries were probably instjtuted by the diviners and physicians; that 
the priests were professed magicians, who boasted of almost un- 
controllable influence over the invisible world, into which the ini- 
tiated were taught to believe that they had been introduced ; that, 
however these institutions were purified by philosophy from their 
grosser and more absurd superstitions, the priests still pretended 
to. effect great and stupendous wonders. Hence all who were 
curious searchers into nature, and who desired to know something 
‘more satisfactory of the gods aud demons than could be learned 
from the poets, were unwilling to remain ignorant of the myste- 
ries; and hence philosophers themselves were anxious to obtain 
admission to them. The greatest of this latter description of 
persons was doubtless Pythagoras, who travelled from temple to 
temple, and eagerly cultivated the friendship of the priests. By 
him and his disciples many new observances were introduced 
into the sacred institutions, especially into those of Orpheus. 
Through him, a holier kind of life was made obligatory on the 
initiated, who were taught that to become intimate with the gods, 
and to enjoy their company on earth, purity of heart and a dis- 
entanglement from worldly cares were equally advantageous and 
necessary. 
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Observations on the ancient Roman distinction of Pa- 
trician and Plebeian, and the progressive Civil 
Qualifications of the latter Order. 


We are told, that when Romulus and Remus formed the design 
of founding a city, they were accompanied by numbers, whem, 
Wwe may suppose, the singular circumstances under which they 
were born and educated, the valor they exhibited when ignorast 
of their true descent, the unusual steps by which this came to be 
discovered, and their resolution in vindicating their oppressed 
grandfather, indaced to expect, that they were destined by heaven 
to something extraordinary. Those of them who survived the 
contest between the two brothers, and who were not alienated 
from Romulus by party animosity, were, together with the crimi- 
nals, fagitive slaves, and profligates, that took refuge in the 
asylum afterwards opened by him, arranged into a civil community. 
Among them all, there appear to have been very few, if any 
more than one hundred, of an extraction purely free; and, accord- 
ingly, this number was chosen by Romulus for a council or 
senate, whom himself and his successors might consult on any affair 
of moment, and who might be a defence-of the liberty and rights 
of the people. The senate were dignified with the name of patres, 
or fathers, and their posterity, with whatever persons ef free 
descent might have remained, were styled patrictans. ‘En un- 
quam fando audistis, patricios primo esse factos, non de celo 
demissos, sed qui patrem ciere possent, id est, nihil ultra quam in- 
genuos?” See Liv. 1.10. cap. 8. (Drak.) Thus we see what 
constituted this grand distinction, which o¢casioned to Rome se 
much of internal discord and external dishonor; the patricians 
sprung from ancestors, some of whom had been in a state of 
slavery, the plebeiaus were not descended from such aacestors. 
Under the kings, this distinction was by no means so important 
as it was during the first two centuries of the republic = and the 
difference was of a twofold nature. In the first place, a plebeian of 
wealth and capacity could, in the monarchical period, be easily 
admitted into the higher order; and secondly, no man whose per- 
sonal attainments were suitable, was excluded from any civil pre- 
ferment on account of his not being a patrician. The favor of the 
king did not discriminate between the two classes, nor were the re- 
wards of merit restricted to the higher part of the community, by 
the people. We even find Tarquinius Priscus, a rich stranger, and 
Servius Tullius, the posthumous son of a captive princess, exalted 
to the throne; but it must be recollected that the pretensions of 
these individuals were strongly supported by accompanying cir- 
cumstances. We find also, that many of the Alban nobility were, 
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whtet the destrudliol of they town, mide; patricians ¥-Hot Lo then 
tion the ope hundréd Sabines who, in the reign.of Romulus; weré 
téceived into thd sdnate, according to’ the terts of: the ‘treaty 
between-the two hostile powers.) 60 fu et ce haa os 

‘But when nearly two centuries ‘and a-half bad elupsed, the 
seend was changed; the senate had throughout been desirous of 
ebtablisting δὲν atistocracy; they attedspted it after the decease of 
Romulus, and they ‘aceomplished it'whéu the last. Tarquitius ated 
‘his immediate felatives had beén expelled:ftom thé city for théit 
érimes.. Having obtained their expulsion, ‘and institated the cor- 
salar power, the aristocratical faction turned their attention to thie 
means of ‘establishing the new constitution: sensible that: the 
people had exiled the late monarch with his family through a mo- 
‘mentary’ impulse, and fearful lest the impulse of:the moment 
might lead them to recall him, or to accept of him again as king, 
if seconded by the arms of a powetful state. Their first design 
‘was to bind the people by an oath; whilst as yet their ardor was 
unabated, never to suffer any man to be king of Rome. The most 
lopalent and influential of the Equites were next chosen into the 
lsenate, (the regular number of which had been considerably 
dessened, by the arbitrary and summary ‘proceedings of the last 
divg,) so as to augment that body in number to three. hundred 
members. The people generally being thus bound, by the greatest 
‘aH religious obligations, to oppose the restitution of regal au- 
thority, and the most powerful of the plebeians being secured to 
the interests of their party, the next design of the aristocrats was 
to prevail on the people to exert themselves in behalf of a repub- 
Hean ‘constitution, thus imposing on them an additional obligation 
te defend it. With this view, they incited the people to clamor for 
the abdication of his office by Collatinus, the colleague of Junius 
Bratws inthe consulate, because he bore the name of Tarquinius, 
wand was distantly related to the ex-sovereign ; and then they per- 
suaded him to accede to these popular clamors. And in the 
féurth place, they manifested a false benevolence, in temporarily 
relieving the poorer citizens from all imposts, and taking on them- 
selves the chief burden and expense of the government. This 
ednduct had the desired effect; oligarchy triumphed, and true 
liberty soon bled. But by the second and last of these measures, 
the aristocratical faction designed, not only to establish the consu- 
lar power, but likewise to ensure the sole enjoyment of it to the 
patrician order. Had a wealthy, talented, honorable and influ- 
ential plebeian offered himself as a candidate for the consulate 
soon after the formation of the new constitution, his pretensions 
would not have been materially, if at all, weakened by his rank as 
a plebeian ; but by promoting the chiefamong the plebeians to the 
other order, the senatorial party in a great measure eluded such 
eandidates, and if any did arise, themselves had the pre-eminence 
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in the gaed-will of the people, om aceount of their appasent pac 
tviatigm and disintevestedsens, exhibited in pecuniary mattesa 
But their sceming anxiety for the welfere of tha community 
ceased with the death of Tarquin; as this event removed all thear 
spprebeasions of the restoration of monarchy, snd a sufficient time 
had elapsed when it ocourred, to authorise them, agreeably to the 
yaligious notions then prevalent, te assert, thet the gonaulate could 
not be chmmunicated to the plebeinns, without exciting the dis- 
lexsure of the deities. These beings were thought by the 
ans to interest themselves with segard to the manner io whiek 

She wariovs civil end political transactions of a state were pes 
foymed. And es there wes only ene proper method of sacrificing 
aad performing all other religious ocremonies, 80 there was oaly 
one proper method of attending te sny civil concerns, which, as 
was the case with the election of consuls, were connected with 
religious observatices. There. waa but one place where they could 
be undertaken acceptably; there were certain rites, which if 
neglected, the whole performance incurred the displeasure of the 
deities; and there were certain peyseus, to whom it was: conceived 
the enjoyment of offices, both in the sacerdotal and the civil 
ecdnomy, was, by divine appointment, limited. Not oaly so, bat 
it further appears thet calamities were thought to altend these, 
whether 8. nation or individuals, who dered to engage in obser 
vanees of the nature alluded to in am irregular manner. Add te 
this, that the gods were considered to sanction the prepsiety of 
any undertaking er procedure, and to affix to it, aa it. were, ἃ 
divine authority, by granting it suecess, So in the case of war, 
victory was theaght a sufficient iadication of the side on which 
justice lay ; and in direct qoincidesce with this notion, we find, 
that when Genucius, the first plebeian consul who teck the com» 
maand of ab army, marched against the Heszanici, the. state was ia 
the most anxious expectation, considering that hie success or 
faijure would show whether the gods approved or disepproved: ef 
the communication of the office ta the plebeiqus. See Liv. I. J; 
ς. 6. It was another of their religiqus notions, that the method 
of procedure approved of by the deities, was to be ascertained not 
from remote occurrences, the authority of which was nullified by 
the-spsce of time intervening, but froip the experience of the years 
immediately preceding. This remark is stnkingly illustrated by 
the following narrative extracted from the twenty-seventh book ef 
the great Roman historian to whem-reference bas alseady heen 
made. ‘Is, (Caius Valerius Flaccus,) ut qnimum ejus cura sacro- 
rum et ceremoniarum cepit, ita repente exuit antiquos mores, ut 
pemo tota juventute baberetur prior, neo probatier primoribus 
Patrum, suis pariter alienisque, esset. Hujua fame consensu 
elatus ad justam fiducigm sui, rem intermiasam per multes annes 
eb indignitatem faminum pricrum repetivit, ut in seaalum intral- 
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vet. ‘Ingressum ¢ath currant quum L. Licivive pretor inde edux- 
isset, tribunos plebis adpellavit famen. Vetustum jus sacerdotii: 
repetebat: datum id eum toga pretenta, et sella curuli, et faminio 
esse. Prater, non exoletis vetustate annalium exemplis stare jus, 
sed reeentissime cajusque consuetudinis usu, volebat : nec pateum, 
nee avorum memotie Dialem quemquam id jus usurpasse. Tri- 
buni, rem inertia obliteratam ipsis, non. sacerdotio, damno fuisse, 
quum equum censuissent, ne ipso quidem contra tendente pratore, 
megno adsense Patrum plebisque, faminem in senatum introduxe- 
rant, omnibus ita. existimantibus, magis sadctitate vite, quanr 
secerdotii jure, rem.eam flaminem obtinuisse.” cup. 8. Agreeably 
te these principles, the consulship having been for a number of 
years committed only to patricians, 4nd success having attended 
the administration of patrician consuls, it was supposed that the 
gods approved of the limitation, and it was considered extremely 
hazardous to entrust the affairs of state to any but patrieians. 

‘ Influenced partly by these notions, and partly by a.considera- 
tion of the overwhelming use the patrician party would make of 
them, the tribanes of the plebeians made no attempts to give the 
erder to which they belonged a title to the consulate, until sixty- 
five yeurs after the establishment of the commonwealth, and forty- 
wine after the creation of their own magistracy. Previous to this 
t7me, however, whea the institution of decemvirs was resolved on, 
the tribunes demanded for the plebeians, the right of admission to 
the. office; bat satiefied with the advantages they had already 
gained, in obtaining the appoiatment of decemvirs, the tribunes, 
er the body-of plebeians, did not urge the point, but conceded 
the dignity to the higher order. In the second year, nevertheless, 
there were three plebeians among the decemvirs, if we may credit 
the testimony of Dionysius of Halicarnassus in this particular. 
But passing over this obscure and immaterial point, we proceed te 
the propositions of Canuleias, a tribune of the plebeians, advanced 
Ὁ. ὁ, $10, A.C. 442: the one permitting the intermarriage of 
the two classes; the other authorising the communication of 
tive: cdinculate tothe plebeians. The former was a repeal of one of 
the institutes of the decemvirs; for before their time, no prohibie 
tery repulation on that subject existed: it was, no doubt, eon 
tained in one of the two tables composed in the second year, 
when all orders of the state were intimidated from opposing any 
of their propositions, by the resolution they manifested in the 
maiatenance of their power, and the tyrannical disposition 
they invariably displayed; otherwise it is strange that no op- 
position was made to so arbitrary a regulation." The proposi- 
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ΠῚ Antiquarians tell us, that the twelfth table treated of marriage and 
the rights of husbands. See Dr. Adam’s Roman Antiquities. The 
enactment of such a regulation seems decisive of the incorrectness of 
the statement of Diovysius in reference to the plebeian decemvirs. 
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tions of Canuleius-excited the greatest contentions. The consuls 
and senate were resolute in their opposition; and the remaining 
tribunes, though they did not employ their: most strenugus efforts 
in his behalf, were far from. condemning the: proceedings of their 
colleague, who was thus left to pursue his operations with energy. 
Foreign aggression compelled the patricians to yield; aod, hoping 
by the concession of the minor point, to satisfy their opponents, 
they consented to the intermarriage of the two classes. But they 
were ‘deceived in their expectations; the college of :tribunes, per- 
ceiving the weakness of the senatorial party, and desirous of parti- 
cipating in the glory of Canuleius, pressed the other proposition with 
earnestness and determination, and being seconded in their exertions 
by the whole plebeian party, obliged the bigher class to more 
important admissions. It was soon resolved between the factions, 
that consular tribunes might be created instead of consuls, and 
that these magistrates might be patricians or plebeians. This 
enactment, though of some consequence to the plebeian interest, 
must yet be viewed as an artful evasion of the tribune’s proposi- 
tion. It. was not said that consular tribunes should be created 
instead of consuls, but that they might be; and the senate was 
the only . political body, on which it could devolve to determine 
which should be the magistrates of each year. Thus they had it 
in their power, to disuse for a considerable period the former ma- 
gistracy, and then apply the religious principles above capitulated 
to its noa-crgation, if circumstances should be such as to allow. 
And if at any time they accomplished this object, and prevailed so 
far as to re-establish the consulship, the principles on which they 
grounded the sole right of patricians to the office, would, by their 
now instituting a new order of magistsates, instead of giving the 
plebeians some little claims on the consulate, remain unimpaired. 
To the preservation of these principles unimpaired, the patricians 
appear to have had particular reference; and the very adeption 
‘of such a scheme, was calculated to impresa on the popular party 
the importance in which they held them. In pursuance of their 
grand design, that of appropriating to their own order all civil 
preferments of importance, we accordingly find the patricians 
making several attempts to abolish the consular tribuneship, and 
restore their favorite magistracy; but owing to the sturdy opposi- 
tion of the tribunes of the plebeians, they uniformly failed in their 
design. The plebeians, on the other hand, made no use of the 
advantage they had gained for a considerable space of time; a 
circumstance fer which two reasons may be assigned. In the 
first place, they may not have been able to divest themselves of 
their religious ideas in reference to the consulate, sufficiently to 
create a consular tribune from their own body, an officer differing 
from a consul only in the name; and secondly, which was doubt- 
less the principal reason, these magistrates were elected at the 
comitia centuriata, or assemblies at which the people voted by 
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‘centuries, and in which the rich, consequently the patrician party, 
‘had a decided pre-eminence. By these means, forty-four years 
elapsed between the passing of the law authorising the creation 
of military tribunes with consular power, and the election of a ple- 
beian to that office. And it is observable, that when the ple- 
beian party, in consequence probably of their increased wealth 
and influence, had chosen one consular tribune from their body 
the first year, and three the second, they for some time after- 
wards chose and desired patricians only, in consequence of the 
evils which befel the republic during those two years. 

In the year of the city 334, and 418 years previous to the birth 
of Christ, the consuls proposed in the senate, that the number of 
questors should be increased from two to four; and the tribunes 
immediately proposed, that half should be patricians, and half 
plebeians. The senate, though they concurred in the wishes of 
the consuls, were, as might have been expected, decidedly averse 
to the clause of the tribunes ; and finding that these were equally 
pertinacious with themselves, they attempted to drop the matter 
altogether. Such conduct was, however, little satisfactory to the 
tribunes ; they carried the subject to the popular assembly, and 
proposed of themselves, that the number of questors should be 
doubled, and that the half of these should be plebeians. These 
debates took place previously to the election of a consular tri- 
bune from among the plebeians ; and the practical failure of their 
views in this quarter, determined them to obtain, if possible, an 
explicit legal declaration for the creation of plebeian questors, 
Whilst the affair remained undecided, another contention arose, 
whether the administration of the state during the succeeding 
year should be committed to consuls, or consular tribunes. Thus 
was the republic involved for a time in the utmost confusion; at 
length concord was restored, on these conditions: that the number 
of queestors should be doubled, as proposed by the consuls; that 
it should be allowable to elect patricians and plebeians to the office; 
and that consular tribunes should be the magistrates of the ensuing 
year. Of their title to the questorship, the lower order did not 
avail themselves till eleven years after they had gained it; and to 
the step they then took they were incited by resentment, on ac- 
count of the consulate being forced on them for that year. 

The next office of state obtained by the inferior order was that 
of general of the cavalry; and this was obtained, whilst the law 
ordering the restoration of the consulate, and the invariable ap- 
pointment of one plebeian to that office, was yet in agitation. It 
devolved on the consul or consular tribune to nominate a dictator, 
on the dictator to nominate his general of the cavalry. This was, 
therefore, the act of an individual, and one over. which no public 
body had any power; the patrician faction were indeed inflamed 
With rage, but their rage was altogether useless. 
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Ite has just been stated, that when this circumstance occurred, 
the law respecting the full restoration of the consulate, and the 
constant election of a plebeian to that diguity, was in dependence. 
This was a proposition of the bighest importance to both ranks: 
if passed, a death-blow would be given to putrician aggrandizement; 
if rejected, the hopes of the plebeiau faction would be blasted. 
Thus it called forth the utmost exertions of each party; the one 
continually urged the religious principles before meationed, por 
trayed in the liveliest colors, and exhibited in strains of the most 
glowing eloquence, the impolicy of hazarding a measure which, ἴῃ 
all probability, would call down the most violent and implacable 
vengeance of heaven; and not content with urging considerations, 
employed the means which lay in their power, to prevent the pro- 
positions being referred to the vote; the other appealed to the 
plebeisn questors, the plebeian consular tribunes, whose appoint- 
ment had not, it was argued, been marked by divine displeasure, 
por were the movers of the law wanting in the exertion of their 
prohibitory pqwers. The tribunes of the plebeians were in num- 
ber ten; and this circumstance furnished the patricians, in the 
present instance, with the most effectual means of resisting their 
opponents. By ingratiating themselves with some of the tribunes, 
aed promising them seuatorial support and friendship, the leaders 
of the higher class prevailed on them to use their veto, whenever 
the two authors of the law wished to refer them to the vote; and 
Licinius and Sextius, on the other hand, prohibited the election of 
any magistrates besides tribuneg of the plebeians and ediles, 
during a period of five years. At the end of this period, consular 
tribunes were created in order to repress a foreign commotion of a 
hostile nature. The two individuals above named were re-ap 
pointed to their office for ten successive years, and the patrician 
party carried on tbe contest with equal vigor and resolution. Nine 
passed without deciding the matter in favor of either side; in tee 
tenth, the determination of the popular faction, aided by the ski 
of their leaders, was crowned with success. Knowing that the 
senate would avail themselves with alacrity of any opportunity 
that presented itself, of satisfying them witbout conceding thex 
important demands, Licinius and Sextius omitted all mention of 
the proposition they bad most at heart, and brought forward a 
motion, appxrently as a sybstitute for the other, that instead of 
the two appointed by the last king, ten men, five patricians and 
five plebeians, should be appointed to keep the Sibyliine books, 
gad consult them as occasion required. The senatorial party were 
taken in the snare; they assented to the proposal, and a law 
was passed to that effect. But they soon found that they had 
. been mistaken in their calculations; instead of being satisfied 
with the concession made to them, the two tribunes, towards the 
end of the year, renewed their grand proposition, and being sow 
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able te impeach the sincerity of their opponents, in making the 
nepresentations they bad, by instancing the concession just made, 
they soon prevailed to bring it to the vote at the popular assembly, 
whea it was accepted by the people. It still remained for the 
senate to acquiesce in the decision; this they refused for a time, 
and involved the state in the utmost disorde?,—-disorder which would 
probably have terminated ia anarchy, but for the mediation of the 
great Camilius,then dictator. At his suggestion, a reconciliation was 
effected on these terms; that the decision of the people, in reference 
to the consulate, should be sanctioned and confirmed by the senatd, 
and that the plebeians should allow of the creation of a przetor to be 
chosen from among the patricians. The regulation that ore consul 
must be α pledcian, though necessary for the designs of party, was 
liable to occasion many inconveniences to the community as regards 
military operations; and from it such inconveniences did actually 
result. But in its general)and immediate operation, it was of a 
beneficial tendency: the heads of the plebcian party, instead of 
endeavoring to lessen the powers attaching to the consulship, were 
pow rather inclined to defend that office from any unnecessary, 
much less improper aggression, and, instead of spending ther 
time in harassing the other order, would naturally adopt those 
maensures which would head to their early advancement to the 
much-sought-for promotion. The treaty itself reflects the greatest 
credit on the memory of its author, the great warrior Camillus, 
Dating the whole of the contentions eecasioned by the proposed 
alterations in the government, the maxim of the senate had beén “4d 
conquer or perish ;” so also with the tribunes: and had the eon- 
dect which this maxim dictated, been persevered in, consequences 
would have ensued, more {remendous than Rome had ever before 
witnessed. The institution of the pretorship, which should be 
Yestricted to the patrician order by the same law that ordered the 
appointment of one plebeian ¢onsel, though it was not equivalent 
to the privilege bestowed on their rivals, was yet ἃ valuable aequi- 
sition τὸ the senate, as the ‘business of the preetor was to manage 
tie jurisdiction of the city, and to supply the place of the consuls 
in the event of thew absence on a military expedition, dnd the 
dignity of the office proportionably great. This arrangement ac- 
eordingly rendered it unnevessdry to proceed to extremities; an 
event which nothing but such an artangement could have averted. 

In the year in which the first plebeian consul entered on the 
Guties of his office, U. Ὁ. 889, A. C. 363, the curute sadites, 
officers whose province it was, together υἱεῖ the plebetan wdiles, 
ὃ. tuke cure of the buildings, provisions, ὅσα. of the city, especially 
during the three years atrd a half in whick there were no censors, 
were institated ; soon after its institution, thoagh at te first the 
patricians claimed it for their own, this magistracy aleo was made 
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coimon to. the two ranks. Ten years after the abdéve, a plebciam 
was nominated dictator, and fulfilled the duties of his station with 
honor and advantage to the commonwealth. The senatorial fae- 
tion were enraged at seeing another office they would fain have 
reserved to themselves, communicated to the lower order, and 
even endeavored to hinder the dictator in all his undertakings ;. 
but as the exercise of a dictator’s authority was limited only by 
positive laws, they failed in their design. A litthe more than five 
years having elapsed from this period, a plebeitan was chosen into 
the office of censor: it is remarkable that the first plebeian dic- 
tator was likewise the first of that order exalted to the censorship. 

The pratorship was now the only civil dignity not enjoyed by: 
the plebeians; and from this they were excluded by the conditions 
of the law respecting the consulate, termed, from the name of one 
of its authors, the Licinian law. But the patricians had seized 
every opportunity of violating that law, and had attempted, by every 
means in their power, to restore the sole possession of the consu- 
late to their own rank; and thus, that part of the law which 
secured to them the przetorship, was no longer considered binding | 
by their rivals. Accordingly, about fourteen years after the attain- 
ment of the censorship by the plebeians, one of that order offered 
himself as a candidate for the office of pretor; aud though 
opposed by the consul who presided at the election, eventually 
succeeded in obtaining the dignity he desired. The comparative 
facility with which the plebeians acquired admission to these two 
last offices of state, must be attributed to their increased import- 
ance in the republic, the lessened weight of religious prejudices, 
the heightened spirits of the claimants owing to former suc- 
cesses, and the dispiritedness of the opponents. And thus like- 
wise, after a little resistance, the plebeian party obtained the 
. election of some of their own rank to the office of augurs and 

pontifices, when it was determined to enlarge the number of these 
mninisters of religion. | cat 

The civil and sacerdotal importance of this once most weighty 
distinction being now in a great degree removed, it soon began to 
fall into desuetude; and for it was substituted, in general use; 
that of noble and ignoble: the noble person could produce the 
busts of ancestors, who had been raised to the highest preferments 
of state; the ignoble was destitute of this recommendation. This 
was a distinction, in itself more just than that for which it was 
substituted, and far more just and proper inasmuch as it did not 
interfere with a capacity for official promotion. When first pre- 
valent, Rome was in a state of the greatest prosperity, party being 
ina great measure destroyed, and in consequence all hopes .of 
attaining to eminence by becoming the instruments of party being 
cut off; those who were desirous of advancement were led to 
espouse the real and substantial interests of the nation. And in 
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Rome, domestic unanimity, by removing every impediment to the 
full operation of the principles which formed the national charac- 
ter, almost ‘invariably produced foreign success. -And altlough 
as it affected individuals, and in various political bearings, the con- 
stitution was not equal toa well-regulated monarchy, aud although 
it was far more liable to abuse than the latter form of government ; 
yet it may with great correctuess be said, that the year of the 
city 452 was succeeded by some of the happiest and most glorious 
years that Rome ever witnessed. : 

The following chronological recapitulation of the events men- 
tioned in this article, may be acceptable and useful to the reader : 


A.C. |U.C. 

507 | 245 | Two consuls created after the expulsion of the kings. 

491 | 261 {The tribunes of the plebeians created. 

449 | SOS | The decemvirs enter on the administration of affairs. 

442 | 310 | The laws of Canuleius first proposed ; and consular tribunes 
instituted towards the end of the year. 

417 | 335 |The number of questors doubled, and the office laid open 
to the plebeians. 

406 | 346 | The first plebeian questors. 

$97 | 355 | The first consular tribune of plebeian rank. 

373 | 379 |The proposition of Licinius and Sextius respecting the 
consulate promulged. 

$65 | 387 | The first plebeian general of the cavalry. 

$64 | 388 | Ten persons, five patricians, and five plebeians, appointed 
to take care of the Sibylline books. 

868 | S39 | The first plebeian consul enters on the duties of his office; 
the first pretor and curule ediles. : 

$53 | 899 | The first plebeian dictator. 

348 | 404 | The first plebeian censor. 

$34 | 418 | The first plebeian pretor. 

300 | 452 |The number of the pontifices increased from four to eight, 
and that of augurs from four to nine; the additional 
officers being plebeians. The political equality of the two 
orders completed. 


Ξ. Φ. 
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| AN INQUIRY ' 

Into the Credit due to DIONYSIUS of HALICAR- 
- INASSUS as a Critic and Historian ;--- ἂν the Au- 
thor of * Remarks on the supposed Dionysius Longinus’ . 


N o. V.—[{ Continued from No. LXXI.] 


_ “Itis astonishing how many facts one finds related, for which there 
18 no authority whatever.” —C. J. Fex’s Letters. 


The Siceli. 


Dionysius deserves credit for not beginning his history with 
an account of “ἃ nation sprung out of the earth they inbabited,” 
or “from a cricket or a grasshopper,” or “from an oak, a 
mushroom, or a dragon’s tooth.”* His Siceli are βάρβαροι, 
and an ἔθνος αὐθιγενὲς, and for a better account of the origin of 
any ancient nation we must look to the books of Moses, aad 
not to profane history. But, before we give any further credit 
to Dionysius, let us follow him step by step. 

The city which the Romans then inhabited, had been occu- 
ipied by these Siceli in very carly times: they were raAascrarzo: 
τῶν μνημονευομένων ; and we are told in the next sentence, that as 
to τὰ πρὸ τούτων, otf ὡς κατείχετο πρὸς ἑτέρων, οὔθ᾽ ὡς ἔρημος ἦν, 
οὐδεὶς ἔχει βεβαίως εἰπεῖν If such was the case,—if there were 
no means of ascertaining what was the state of the city before it 
was occupied by these Siceli, Rome might well be called eter- 
mal; for Dionysius tells us that he begins his history 2x3 τῶν 
«ταλαιοτάτω" pudev; and as his work was to satisfy the politician, 
the philosopher, and the student, we must presume that, these 
very ancient μῦθοι, which earlier historians passed over, because 
they were very difficult to be explained, were thus explained to 
the satisfaction of his learned readers. But let us turn to ano- 
ther part. 

“« In the second year of Numitor’s reign, 432 years after the 
taking of Troy, in the first year of the seventh Olympiad, Cha- 
rops being archon of Athens, and in the first year of his ar- 
chonship, the Albani,” says our author, “ sent out a colony under 
᾿ Romulus and Remus, and founded Rome. But there being 


1 Bishop Watson’s Apology for the Bible. 

* It is very difficult tu translate an author whom we suspect of en- 
deavoring to pervert or confuse the truth, and in every instance I should 
wish the original to be referred to. 
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sauch doubt both as to the time of the foundation and as to the 
founders, [ do not think right to mention the subject in a cur- 
sory manuer, as if it were well known.” 

‘¢ Cephalo, the Gergithian, a very ancient historian, says that the 
city was founded im the second generation after the Trojan war, by 
those who escaped from Troy with Aveas; and he mentions 
Romus, whom he makes the leader of the colony and a son of AL- 
neas, as 118 founder: the same date and same leader of the colony 
are stated by Demagoras and Agatbyllus, and many others. But 
ke, who mentions the priestesses of Argas, and what took place 
in the time of each, says that A“neas, who came from the Mo- 
lossi to Italy with Ulysses, was the founder of it, and that it 
was called Rome from a certain Trojan woman, who instigated 
the other Trojan women to busn the ships. Damastes of 
Sigeum, and some others, agree with him. Aristotle, the philo- 
aopher, says that some of the Achzi, on their return frem the 
Trojan war, sailed round: Malea, and were driven about by 
stornrs, till at last they came to that part of the country of the 
Opici, which is called Latium, and is close to the Tyrrhenian 
sea; that they landed, and wintered there, and that, on their 
preparing to retura in the spring, the burning of their ships 
conipelled them to remain; and that the ships were burnt de- 
siguedly by the female Trojan captives. But Callias, who 
wrote am account of the actions of Agathocles, says that Roma, 
one of the ‘Trojan women who came with the other Trojans 
into Italy, married Latinus, the king of the Aborigines, and had 
by him two sous, Romulus and Remus, who founded Rome, and 
gave it their mother’s name. Xenagoras the historian says that 
Ulysses and Circe bad three sons, Romus, Antias, and Ardeas, 
who founded three cities, to whicb they gave their names. Diony- 
stus of Chalcis makes Romus the fouader of the city, bus says 
that, according to some, he was the son of Ascanius, and accord- 
ng to others, the son of Emathio.” : 

‘‘'There are also some who say that Rome was founded by 
Romus, the son of [talus aud of Eleetra, the daughter of Lati- 
mus. ἰ could mention many otber Greek historians, who vary 
as to the founders of the city; but that I may not be thought 
tedious, I shall pass to the Roman historians.” 

“There is no ancient histerian, or λογογράφος, among the 
Romans, but each took his account from the sacred books. 
Some of them say that Romulus and Remus, the sons of Aineas, 
founded Rome. Others, that AEneas gave his grandsons as 
hostages to Latinus, who treated them well, and, dying childjeas, 
left them part of his kingdom. Others say that, on the death 
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of AEneas, Astanius, who was sole heir, divided the possessions 
of the Latins with his brothers Romulus and Romus; that he 
founded Alba, and some other towns, and that Romus founded 
Capua, Archesa, /iinea, afterwards called Janiculum, and 
Rome ; that this was desolate for some time, but on the Albans 
sending another colony under Romulus and Remus, it re- 
covered its old foundation, so that there were two foundations 
of Rome, one a little after the Trojans, the other 15 genera- 
tions after the first. Antiochus of Syracuse mentions a third 
Rome, earlier than these, and existing before the arrival of 
FEneas ; for he says thus: ‘ When Italus grew old, Morges 
reigned, and in his time a certain fugitive, Sicelus by name, 
came from Rome.’ But whether this Rome had the same site 
as the present city, or whether another place was so called, he 
has left in uncertainty, and [ am unable to conjecture.” 

From this long, though abridged, extract, and from our 
being told afterwards that Evander and his Arcadians, πολίζονται 
πρὸς ἑνὶ τῶν ἑπτὰ λόφων, which lies almost in the middle of Rome, 
and which they called Palantium; and that, when Hercules: was 
returning home from Italy, some part of his Greek army being 
left behind, πλησίον ἵδρυται τοῦ Παλαντίου πρὸς ἑτέρῳ τῶν ἐμποκολισ-: 
μένων τῇ Ρώμῃ λόφων, which the ἐγχωρίοι called Saturnian, and 
which the Romans now call Capitoline : it would seem that, 
by the first sentence of his history, Dionysius means only that 
the Siceli are said to have been the earliest occupiers of that 
ground on which Rome was afterwards built. εὖ 

Whether κατασχεῖν τὴν πόλιν admits of so lax a meaning, the 
reader must judge ; but I venture to doubt whether any laxity of 
interpretation will make Dionysius consistent. The Aborigines 
are described as living ἄνευ τειχῶν κωμηδὸν καὶ σποράδες, and they 
acquired this πόλιν πολέμῳ μακρῷ τοὺς ἔχοντας ἀφελόμενοι. It 
seems evident, therefore, that Dionysius meant to represent the 
πόλις of the Siceli as superior in strength and accommodation 
to the dwelling-places of the Siceli; and we must bear in mind 
that the Pelasgi and Aborigines are said to have inhabited in 
common πόλεις πολλὰς τὰς μὲν οἰκουμένας καὶ πρότερον ὑπὸ τῶν 
Σικελῶν, τὰς δὲ αὐτοὶ κατασκευάσαντες. ' 

Let us now consider the remainder of this strange story. 
The Siceli having lost many places both maritime and inland, 
and no longer able to withstand the Aborigines and Pelasgi, 


er crn a 


_* One at least of the seven hills was εδεπίβατος τοῖς ἔξωθεν, See Strabo 
ib. 5. ι 
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get ready theit wives and children, gold'and silver, abandon the 
whole territory: to: their enemies, wander: through the whole of 
Lower Italy, are driven away from every place,-and at last pass 
over to. Sicily. .: As the: overpowered’ Siceli' were neither 
waughtered ‘nor enslaved; nor even plundered, the Aborigines 
and Pelasgi showed a humanity which was unknown in the age 
of Homer: and although ‘the Siceli, in traversing the whole of 
Lower Italy, were repulsed from every part,. nothing is.said of 
their ‘suffering from famine, or from savage treatment: they were 
able; after all, to prepare rafts to cross the sea, and establish 
themselves in Sicily, and, for aught we are told to the contrary, 
they carried their wives and. children and gold and silver with 
them. How different was the fate that Priam expected from 
the Greeks, and how much were the evils of war increased in 
the time of Homer ! ι ὌΝ ἮΝ 
« These are the evils,” we are told in the Ihad,* “ that follow 
the capture of a town: the men are killed; the city is burned 
to the ground ; the women and children of all ranks are carried 
off for slaves,” . : 
‘*'Wretch that I am!” says the venerable Priam, “ what evil 
does the great Jupiter bring on me in my old age! My sons 
slain; my daughters dragged into slavery; violence pervading 
even the chambers of my palace; and the very infants.dashed 
against the ground in horrid sport of war. I myself, slain in 
the vain office of defence, shall be the prey of my own dogs, 
perhaps.in my very palace gates!” o 
The Lestrygons of Homer, and the adventures of Hercules 
in the Phlegrzan fields, and with Cacus, may serve to show 
what opinion was entertained of the. civilization of Italy in very 
early times; and the dangers and losses which Hannibal and 
his soldiers experienced in passing the marshes of Etruria,* may 
lead us to wonder at the apparent ease with which the wives 
and children of the Siceli traversed the whole of Lower Italy. 
At the conclusion, Dionysius tells us that his account of the 
Siceli is taken from authors of repute. He had before told us 
that Hieronymus of Cardia was the first, to his knowlege, who 
touched on Roman antiquities; that .Timzus Siculus, who 
wrote a particular account of the wars of Pyrrhus, was the next; 
and that Antigonus, Polybius, Silenus, and numberless. others, 
contributed little, and even that little neither with much truth 


1 Mitford. chap. 2. sect. 4. 
2 See the description of Polybius, lib. 8. c. 79. 
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ner with much cere, but from mere henreay. . It is seldom ssfe 
ta trust the judgment of Pausanias; but his remarks on Hiesp- 
nymus of Cardia seem to furnish very satisfactory evidence of 
the time ia which that historian dorished, and the reign of Ly- 
simachus may be assamed as the earliest period to which the 
evarchen of Dionysius hed been able to trace a notice of 

uities by a Greek historian. If these premises ave 
correct ite ould follew thet Cephale and Antiochus, whons 
Dionyeius calle very ancient historians, Aristotle, Damastes, 
ac. Sic, exther said nothing about the early history οὗ Rome, os 
were later than the reign of Lysimachus, As to Danvgetes, if 
Dionysius himself tells us, ie his remarks oa Thucydides, that 
Damastes florished only a short tiase previous to the Peloponne- 
sian war, the statement, however qualified, ia sufficient to prove 
that he did not florish after the Peloponnesian. wan; 80 that 
Demastes is earlier than Hieronymus. 

Aristotle, according to Dionysius, died of sicknesa, i in the 
thirteenth year after the death of Alexander; aud Lysimachus 
is accused by Hieronymus of having violated the royal sepulchves 
when he laid waste Epirus. The accusation 18 discredited-by 
Pausanias, who saspects Hiesonymus of being prejudiced 
agginat Lysimachus,. -and chiefly because Lysimachus τὴν Kag- 
διοιίῶν πολιν ἀνελῶν, Δυσιμουχίαν ἀντ᾽ αὐτῆς ᾧκισεν. Now oven if 
we allow that Hieronymus attacked, not to say calumniated, 
Lysimachus during. tle lige-time of thet powerful monagch, the 
invasion of Epirus cannot possibly be placed. so early.as the 
death of Aristotle; andif the reader 18 acquainted with the history. 
of Pyrrhus, he will admis that the quarrel with Lysimachus 
¢ould not have happened: till some years aéter the death of An- 
tigonus, who, if the battle of Ipeus is rightly dated,. survived 
Aristotle by more than ten years, The age of the 
Gergithian is unknown, and Strabo, in mentiouing the pieces. of 
his birth, says nothing ageinst his character; but how caw hebe 
παλαιὸς πόνυ, if be is not older than Hieronymus? Aecodding to 
Vossius, Antiochus of Syracuse, florished ia the 90th Olympiad; 
eo that there is reason for using the meane which we fortue 
nately possess, and inquire into the consiatenay οὗ Dionysias. - 

Although Dionysius twiee syepresenta Antiochus 88 } 
that Sicelus came to Morges,no avilable date is furnished by 
the extract in either mstance, and in the fitat there is na mention 
of Rome. We are told that Antiochus having‘stated how Zixe- 
rds ἐκιξενωδεὲς Μόργητι ἰδίαν διέστησε τὸ 
οὕτω δὲ Σικελοὶ καὶ Mégynres ἐγένοντο καὶ "Iraalyres, ἰόντες Οἴνω- 
eos ; but nothing is. bere said of the native country of this Sicelus, 
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or by what τοῦδησ ἃ stranger and.a ghest ἰδίοιν πράπέτον, ἀρχὴν διέω 
σπησε τὸ ἔδνρς. Im the:second eatoact. we learn that this Sicelus 
ἀφίκετο ix ‘Pans φυγάς, but where this Rome was we are left 
te find out; for this most satisfactory and pains-taking histories 
of Rome leaves the matter as he fonnd. it, excepting that he 
takes for granted that this Rome was earlier than the Trojan 
war. Weare told, however, by Dionysius, that, -eccording to 
Antiochus, the Siceli were driven out by the Ginotri.and Opiais 
a statement which ts suffietently confemed: by Stwabb, aad 
agrees well:enongh with the account of . Thucydides'to make. us 
cartaim: that they Siceli, of whom .Antiochus gave: ei account, 
were really: stated in. that account to have been driven aut 
by the Citnotrs.. So far, therefore, is fact; and it 15. fact adsa, that 
the Italy of which Antiochus wrote, was-.not the Italy of Dio» 
mysius, not. a country bounded by the ‘Tyrrhenian and Lonian 
gulfs and the Alps, but a small district ἀπὸ Tagavros anceps Hocess 
dering παράλιος in the reign of Morges, and originally cosyprised 
witha: the Napetine and Scyletine * gulfs, as. Dionysiua himselé 
acknowleges, and.the different linate of which: Antiochus des 
scribed with a fulness. to which Strabo has done mare justice 
than Dionysius. oan, 

- % Antiochus,” says that careful geographers, “ tells us that the 
bealy of which be writes was formerly called Cinotria; and he 
makes its boundary towards the Tyrshenian sea the seme as 
thee which we have given to the country of the Bruttii, the raver 
baiis, and its boundary towarda the Sicilian sea Metapontum; 
but the country of Tarentum, which joina that of Metapontum, 
ke ealls beyond Italy, naming it lapygia. But in stilt eacher 
tames, he says that: they only were calldd (οἷν; and [tal ἐντὸς 
ποῦ ἰσθμοῦ πρὸς τὸν Σικελικὸν κεκλιμένους αορῦμόν ; which: isthmus 
lies between the Hipponiate, or, δ Antiochus calls: it, the Ναρὶ 
tine, and the Scylletic’ gulf: afterwards the name both of Italy 
and the (ἰδοῦ extended μέχρι τῆς Μετακοντιχῆς καὶ τῆς Σιφίται 
Yes > for the Chones, α noted Ciinotrian nation, lived there, aad 
ealied the country Chone, &c.” The Italy of Antiochus, thers 
fore, lay between the river Laiis and Metapontum; and hia 
Sicehi, according to the authority of the same Strabo, mhabited 
the country about Rhegium, and were driven out by the Gi 
notri and Morgetes, and passed over to Sieily. Let the readee 
deteymme whether Dionysius, ou bis contemporary. and: sepposed 
athuirer Strabo, has quoted Autiochus faithfully. At all evente, 
however, the Siceli, who from time immemorial inhabited the 


a δυο δουσσνονθισιβαυντοσηβι σον οθνσηθεσυοθ οσπόνπαυ θοδουπθιοσ αν ναπασαθυυπαπακωσον μα φοασοοραςραμαιθημιθαπουσιρουαιθοιθοθυσ αν σπθαιοση 
1 The reader is probably aware how the spelling of the same places 
varies in different authors and different editions. 
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ony now . called:Rome, and were an ἔθνος αὐθεγενὲς; who pos- 
‘many other cities both ‘maritime aod inland, who were. 
deprived of these by the Aborigines and Pelasgi,' who . then 
abandoned ‘their-country, and with their wives and childrén and 
5014 and silver wandered through the whole of: Lower. Itaty, i. e. 
- the Italy of Dionysius, and were repulsed every where, are not 
the. :Siceli of .Antiochus or of Strabo; nor is-any historian 
named by Dionysias as authority for details which are strange 
cacugh to require the fullest and strongest confirmation. 
74In'.specifymg the different accounts of the foundation of 
Rome, Dionysius introduces Aristotle the philosopher, and 
tmakqs..him say that -some ‘of the Achwi, on. their retura from 
νου, Maded.at.a part of Opicia named Latium, .and ultimately 
settled: diesé;.. ad ‘Aristefle really given this account, Dionysius 
would gait bet! heale-by}¢; for two reasons; first, because it would 
net agree well with the declarations in his preface ; and secondly, 
because it Would agree.very 111 with the supposed landing - 
and: settlement of Aineas. Yet the words ᾿Δριστοτέλης ὁ φιλύσο- 
Gob icrdpes allow of no misunderstanding ; our only difficulty is 
to discover in what part of bis worke Aristotle gave so strange 
an account. “ Omnium fere civitatum non Gracie solum,” 
says Cicero, “sed etiam Barbariz, ab Aristotele, mores, insti- 
tuta, disciplinas, a Theophrasto leges etiam cognovimus.” The 
Hoarrsics of Aristotle, which were very numeroms according te 
Diogenes Laertius, are lost to us: there 1s, however, a collec- 
tion of fragments in Duval’s edition; but I apprehend nothing 
15.410 be found there that will lead us to imagine that any of the 
Πολιτείαι. contained the account which Dionysius attributes to 
fisistotle. That the Italy of that philosopher had det the same 
extent as.'the Italy of Dionysius ie:evident from more passages 
than one’s . and with the exception of the alleged quotation, I 
kilieve there 1s nothing «(ἴο justify our supposing that Aristotle 
megat to contradict. the statements contained in the Ist book 
and 12th chapter.of Thucydides. Let us remember, also, that 
Strabo relates, with little variation, the story which Dionysius 
fathers on Aristotle, that the rivers Negwthus and Avsarus, and 
the city Crotona, were reported to be the places to which the 
Achei weré driven, and the first-mentioned river is satd to have 
been called Newthus because the ships were. burat there.: If 
‘we.compare tbe situation of Crotona with that of Latium, we 
shell allow: that the story. is much more probable as related by 
_ Strabo, than.as asserted to have been related by Aristotle; and 
the.mere. inspection of the map will be more convincing than 
the longest argsments.- ᾿᾿ 
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GODOFREDI HERMANN] 
DE PARTICULA ἂν LIBER TERTIUS. 


ParRT V.—[Concluded from No. LXXI.} 


VIII.—De optativo cum ἂν pro preterito. 


Aun vero in temporum ratione dubitatio sese offert, si de presentibus et 
preeteritis queritur. Nam etsi πεποιήκοι ἂν aperte preteriti temporis notationem 
Continet, tamen hoc quoque non minus ad futurum trahi potest, ut factum quid 
fore significetur, quam ποιοῖ ἂν et ποιήσειεν ἄν. Et tamen ista omnia nou modo 
presentis, sed adeo preteriti significationem habent. Hujus rei ratio.sic est animo 
informanda. Manet sua cuique tempori vis. Et aoristus quidem preteriti quum 
proprie id quod aliquando factum sit significet, transfertur ad ea omuia, que ut 
jam perfecta cogitari volumus, sive ea ante perfecta sint, sive nunc, sive po- 
stero tempore, ita tamen, ut quum de re presente vel futura dicitur, cogita- 
tionem tantum perfectionis contineat, ideoque vel ipse, ut in imperativo, vel in 
optativo cum &y, cogitationem indicet, vel ex verbo pendeat quo quid cogitari 
significetur. Quoniam autem αἴ jam perfecta esse cogitantur, vacua sunt no- 
tione durantis facti, conseyuens est non posse usurpari aoristum, ubi quid ut non- 
dum ad finem perductum, ideoque vel durans adhuc, vel ex ejusdem actionis 
nondum absoluta repetitione constans cogitari volumus, sed ad ea pertinere, que 
vel brevi momento temporis vel semel facta intelligimus. Ita patet, manere pro- 
priam aoristi vim in omni ejus usu, lieet prima specie diversissimo. Hinc 116 ob- 
servationes grammaticorum.verissime : Apollonii de Syntaxi iii. 24. p. 251. (258.) 
5 γὰρ ἀποφαινόμενος οὕτω, γράφε, σάρου, cxdwre, ἐν παρατάσει τῆς διαθέσεως τὴν 
πρόσταξιν ποιεῖται, ὡς ἔχει καὶ τὸ 
βάλλ᾽ οὕτως, αἵ κέν τι φόως Δαναοῖσι γένῃαι" 
φησὶ γὰρ ἐν τῷ πολέμῳ καταγίνου εἰς τὸ βάλλειν" ὅ γε μὴν λέγων κατὰ τὴν τοῦ παρ- 
ῳχημένου προφορὰν γράψον, σκάψον, οὐ μόνον τὸ μὴ γενόμενον προστάσσει, ἀλλὰ 
τὸ γινόμενον ἐν παρατάσει ἀπαγορεύει, εἴ γε καὶ τοῖς γράφουσιν ἐν πλείονι 
χρόνῳ προσφωνοῦμεν τὸ γράψον, τοιοῦτόν φι φάσκοντες, μὴ ἐμμένειν τῇ παρατάσει, 
ἀνύσαι δὲ τὸ γράφειν. Et Εἴγτα. Gud. p. 472, 26. ζήσαιμι, ξήσειας δὲ ob λέγουσι, 
διότι τῇ εὐκτικῇ εὐχὴν δηλοῦσι πράγματος ὀφείλοντος πληρωθῆναι" ὃ γὰρ λέγων 
γράψειας εὔχεται ὅπως εἰς τέλος ἔλθῃ τοῦ γράψαι" ὁμοίως καὶ τὰ λοιτὰ πληρωθῆ- 
ναι. διόπερ ob Adyew δεῖ ζήσειας' ὃ γὰρ τοῦτο λόγων εὔχεται ἵνα ἔλθῃ εἰς τέλος 
773 ζωῆς, καὶ λοιπὸν εὑρίσκεται καταρώμενος ἑαυτῷ' δεῖ δὲ λέγειν Cony, ἔψης, ἔψη. 
Vide eadem in Etym. M. p. 760, 34. Contraria presentis ratio est, quod quum 
natura sua rem fientem necdum absolutam significet, optativus ejus temporis cugita- 
tionem notat rei, quam, quocumque eam tempore fieri sumamus, vel durare eo 
tempore, vel in facti nondum absoluta repetitione positam intelligimus. 
His premissis exempla afferamus et aoristi et presentis optativi de re preterita 
dicti. Homerus Iliad. A. 539. ' 
ἔνθα κεν οὐκέτι ἔργον ἀνὴρ ὀνόσαιτο μετελθών. 


E. 811. 
καί νύ κεν ἔνθ' ἀπόλοιτο ἄναξ ἀνδρῶν Αἰνείας, 
εἰ μὴ ἄρ᾽ ὀξὺ νόησε Διὸς θυγάτηρ ᾿Αφροδίτη. 
et 388. 


καί νύ κεν ἔνθ' ἀπόλοιτο “Apns ἄατος πολέμοιο, 
εἰ μὴ μητρυίη περικαλλὴς ᾿Ηερίβοια 
Ἑρμέᾳ ἐξήγγειλεν. 
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M. 58. 
ἔνθ᾽ οὔ κεν ῥέα ἵππος ἐθτροχον ἅρμα τιταίνων 
ἐσβαίῃ, πεζοὶ δὲ μενοίνεον εἶ τελέουσιν. 
P. 70. 
ἔνθα κε ῥεῖα φέροι κλυτὰ τεύχεα Τιανθοΐδαο 
᾽Ατρείδης, εἶ μὴ of ἀἄγάσσατο Φοῖβος ᾿Απόλλων. 
398. 


οὐδέ κ' “Apns λαοσσόον, ob Od x' ᾿Αθήνη 
τόν γε Bove’ ὀνόσαιτ᾽, οὐδ' εἰ μάλα μιν xddos ἵκοι. 

Herodotus vii. 180. καὶ ἔπειτα τῶν δπιβωτέων αὖνῇς τὺν καλλιστούοντα ἀγαγόντες éxi 
τῇς πρῴρης τῆς νηὸς ἔσφαξαν, διαδέξιον ποιεύμενοι τὸν εἷλον τῶν ‘EAAfver πρῶτον 
καὶ κάλλιστον. τῷ δὲ σφαγιασθέγτι τούτῳ ὄνομα ἦν Λεών" τόχα δ᾽ ἄν τι καὶ τοῦ 
ὀνόματος ἑἐπαύροιτο. vii. 314. εἰδείη μὲν γὰρ ἂν καὶ μὴ ἐὰν Μηλιεὺς ταύτην τὴν 
ἀτραπὸν 'Ovhrys, εἰ τῇ χώρῃ πολλὰ ὠμιληκὸ: εἴη. ix, 71. ἀλλὰ ταῦτα piven) φθόνῳ 
ἂν εἴποιεν. Hec omnia etiam de re presente vel futura dici potuissent, si res po-~ 
stularet. Ceterum animadverte pro solis illis, wal νύ κεν ἔνθ' ἀπόλοιτο εἰ ἔνθα κε 
peta φέροι, otinmn ἀπώλετο dy ot ἔφερεν ἂν dici potuisse, quia opponi potest ἀλλ' 
οὐκ ἀπώλετο, ἀλλ' οὐκ ἔφερε. Sed dictum sine illins oppositionis cogitatione, opta- 
tivam postulabat, ut cetera, in quibus non potest opponi contrarium. ; 

Contra de re preterita, que vel diuturnior sit vel sxpius repetita, presentis 
optativum posuit Herodvtus i. 2. ubi quum Persas narrare dixisset, Europam ἃ 
Gracis quibusdam, quorum ips} sedem nesciant, raptam ease, addit: daca δ᾽ 
ἂν οὗτοι Κρῆτες, fuerint isti Cretenses. Sed eadem formula utitur de re presente 
ii. 6. iv. 196. Idem vii. 184. ἤδη ὧν ἄνδρες ἂν elev ἐν αὐτοῖσι τέσσερες μνριώδεν 
καὶ εἴκοσι. Que scriptura recte est a Schweighwusero Gaisfordioque preelata illi, 
quam Reizius et Scheferus ex paucis codd. receperunt, ἤδη ὧν ἂν ἦν. Neque 
enim potest opponi, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἦν. Quin potest etiam ut de presente dicta accipi 
hec sententia. Idem i. 70. » τάχα δὲ ἂν καὶ τῶ ἀποδόμενοι λέγοιεν ἀκικόμφοι ἐν 
πάρτην, ὡς ἀναιρεθείησαν Σαμίων. Inteligitur enim id sepius ab iis esse 
dictitatum. Et viii. 186. vdya 8 dy καὶ τὰ χρηστήρια ταῦτά of προλόγοι, συμβου- 
Actorra σύμμαχον τὸν ᾿ of ποιέεσθαι. Plora enim id dizerant oraculs. 


IX.—De optativo cum ἂν in jubendo. 


Oprativus com patticula ἂν conjunctus quoniam que possunt fieri significat, 

wane duos ccepit ios, qe cum il ejus potestate sant conjunctissimi. Eorum 
ter in jubendo cernitur, lenior ile imperativo. tamen, ; ite 

tendi speciem habet, ut pro vocis conformatione etiam vel severior vel sup Mor wi. 

deri possit, ut in Soph. El. 1491. 

χωροῖς ἂν εἴσω σὺν τάχει" λόγων γὰρ od 

νῦν ἐστὶν ἀγών, ἀλλὰ σῆς ψυχῆς wep. 


σὺ μὲν κομίζοις ἂν σεαυτὸν ἢ θέλεις, 
ἔξω βαρείας αἰτίας ἐλεύθερον. 
Quz formula quia proprie non jubentis est, sed dicentis quid fieri possit, non 
habet μή, ubi negatio accedit, sed οὔ, Iliad. B. 250. 

τῷ οὖκ ἂν βασιλῆας ἀνὰ στόμ᾽ ἔχων 18. 
Notata dignum est, hanc rationem loquendi, que familiaris sermonis speeiem pre 
se fert, in fodere Eleorum ut solemnem formulam pro imperativo usurpari : v. 
Boeckhii Corpus Inscr. Gr. fasc. i. p. 26. ut, συμμαχία κ᾽ ta ἑκατὸν Erea, et que 
alia ibi plura hujusmodi exstant. , 


Χ. ---)ὲ optativo cum ἂν in optando. 


AtrgRr usus in optando positus est, ita quidem, ut de eo quod optamus 
queratur quomodo fied possit. Itaque nihil frequentius quam πῶς ἂν in hoc 
genere est. Eurip. Suppl. 796. 

πῶς by ὀλοίμην σὺν τοῖσδε τέκνοις 
κοινὸν ἐς “A:dny καταβῶσα. 


et in Antig. 444. 
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Vide ibi Marklandum et Valckevarium ad Hippol. 208. qui tamen quom, ut solet 
exquisita captare, Sophoclem fortasse semel tantum πῶς ἂν ita posuisse dicit, 
fallitur. Vide Brunckium ad Aj. 388. Non solum autem πῶς ἂν ita usur- 
patur, sed quodvis aliud interrogativam vocabulum, quod quidem rei aptum 
sit, cam rationem admittit. Utris. A’schylas Ag. 1467. 

φεῦ ris ἂν ἐν τάχει μὴ περιώδυνος 

μηδὲ Seumorhipys 

μόλοι τὸν αἰεὶ φέρουσ᾽ ἐν ἡμῖν 
, ᾿ pop ἀτέλεντον ὕπνον ; 
Vide Soph. Aj. 879. 

XI.— De optativo cum ἂν in sententia conditionali. 

Retieuum est ut de sententiis conditionalibue et finalibus videamus. Et in 
conditionali quidem sententia duplex est particule ἂν cum optativo constractio, 
altera propria veterum epicorum, particulam sic adjectam habens, ut‘ magis ad vo- 
culam conditionalem, quam af optativum pertineat : quase cultior sermo ut non 
necessariam omittit. Iliad. A. 59. 

᾿Ατρείδη, νῦν ἄμμε παλιμπλαγχθῶντας ὄΐω 
ἂψ ἀπονοστήσειν, εἴ κεν. θάνατόν γε φύγοιμεν. 


E. 273. 
ed τούτω xe λάβοιμεν, ἀροίμεθά κεν κλέος ἐσθλόν. 

Quibus in locis ne putes posse significari, plurimi obstant alii foci, ut IRad. Ζ. 49. 

τῶν κέν τοι χαρίσαιτο πατὴρ ἀπερείσι' ἄποινα, 

αἴ κεν ἐμὲ ζωὸν πεπύθοιτ᾽ ἐπὶ νηυσὶν ᾿Αχαιῶν" 
quz verba etiam K. 380. et A. 134. leguntur, sed in hoc postreme loco omissa parti- 
cula κέν. Adde B. 123. @. 196. 205.1. 141. 983. 862. 445. N. 288. X. 220. ¥. 346. 
592. Hesiod. O. et D. 869. 432. 690. Preeposita est particula Od. P. 223. 

τόν κ᾽ εἴμοι δοίης σταθμῶν ῥυτῆρα γενέσθαι" 
iterata apud Hesiodum Ο. et D. 423. 

el δέ κεν ὀκταπόδην ἅπο καὶ σφῦράν κε τάμοιο. 
Iliad. A. 649. Wolfius ex conjectura, ut videtur, dedit : 

ὅν δέ κ᾽ ἐγὼν ἀπάνευθε θεῶν ἐθέλωμι νοῆσαι, 

μήτι σὺ ταῦτα ἕκαστα διείρεο, μηδὲ μετάλλα" 
recte fortasse: verum tamen non ut vitiosus putandus sit qui vulgo legitur op- 
tativus. Is enim facit ut sensus sit, εἰ δέ x’ ὀγὼν ἐθέλοιμι, quod apodosin postula- 
bat talem, οὐκ ἂν yvolns ταῦτα, pro qua fortior infertur admonitio. Minus etiam 
probem, ut id hac opportynitate addam, Aristarchum, Iliad. ©. 23. scriben-~ 


tem, 
GAA’ ὅτε δὴ καὶ ἐγὼ πρόφρων ἐθέλωμι ἐρύσσαι, 
αὑτῇ κεν γαίῃ ἐρύσαιμ᾽, αὐτῇ re θ Ne 
Non enim facturum se id Juppiter indicat, sed dicit, quid, si velit facere, futurum 
sit, Rectius, ut in re vere futura, restitutus conjunctivus Iliad. I. 397. 
τάων ἣν κ᾽ ἐθέλωμι, φίλην πο σομ ἄκοιτιν. 
Sic etiam Od. T. 489. 
οὐδὲ τροφοῦ atans σεῦ ἀφέξομαι, dwadr’ ἂν ἄλλας 
Sumas ἐν μεγάροισιν ἐμοῖς κτείνωμι γυναῖκας. 
Hic quoque vulgo optativgs legitur. . 

Diximus hoc genus constructionis epicerum proprium esse, ut vel propterea sus- 
pectum esse debeat, quod apud Euripidem Androm. 771. legimus, 

εἴ τι γὰρ ἂν πάσχοι tis ἀμήχανον, ἀλκᾶς 

ob σπάνις εὐγενέταις. 
At facile codd. quorumdam scriptura πάσχῃ monstrare potest, scribendum esse, 
εὖτε yap ἂν πάσχῃ. 

Altera constructio particule ἂν cum optativo in sententia conditionali ea est, qua: 
particulam cum ipso jungi optativo postulat, facitque ut vel posse quid fieri, vel 
quidquid etiam sine particula conditionali optativus cum ἂν notat, significetur. 
Nam differt hoc genus ab illo, de quo supra dictum, in quo optativus pro recte 
orationis conjunctivo positus est. In his enim, de guibus nunc dicimus, nihil nisi 
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particula conditionalis vel finalis ad optativum recte oration!s cum ἂν conjunctum 
accedit. Et posse quidem significatur his in locis: Aristophanis Nub. 1184. 
ef μὴ πέρ 7 ἅμα 

abr) γένοιτ᾽ ἂν γραῦς τε καὶ νέα γυνή. : 
Xenoph. Cyrop. iii. 55. τοὺς δ' ἀπαιδεύτους παντάπασιν ἀρετῇς θαυμάζοιμ᾽ ἂν, 
ἔφη, ὦ Χρυσάντα, εἴ τι πλέον ἂν ὠφελήσεια Adyos καλῶς ῥηθεὶς εἰς ἀνδραγαθίαν 
ἣ τοὺς ἀπαιδεύτου: μουσικῆς Gopa μάλα καλῶς ἀσθὲν εἰς μουσικήν. Vide Xschin. 
de falsea leg. p. 265. Reiak. (412. ξ. 84. Bekk.) Demosth. p. 44, 29. 196, 20. ubi 
Bekkerus indicativum sine ἂν posuit: 582, 24. 748, 14. 903, 19. 1108, 6. 1206, 
23. 1800, 8. 1837, 8. Pro futuro autem, ut in Xenoph. Cyrop. iv. 2, 37. ἄγετε 
νῦν, ἔφη, ὦ ἄνδρες, εἴ ries ὑμῶν τὰ μὲν κακὰ μισεῖτε, ἀγαθοῦ δέ τινος rap’ ἡμῶν 
βούλοισθ'᾽ ἂν τυγχάνειν. Vide Plat. Protag. p: $29. B. ubi conferendus Heindor- 
fius p.635. Non recte vero olim judicavi de Pindari verbis Pyth. iv. 468. 

el γάρ τις ὄξους ὑξυτόμῳ πελέκει 

ἐξερείψαι κεν μεγάλας δρυός, αἰσχύ- 

vot δέ οἱ θαητὸν εἶδος. 
Videtar ibi κεν in μὲν mutandum esse: nam monstruosum ἐξερείψῃ κεν habeat sibi 
qui invenit. 

Eadem, quam particula εἰ vere conditionalis ratiénem habet, etiam tum 
obtinet, quum interrogativa est, an significans. Xenophon Cyr. i. 6, 10. ἐρω- 
TGs, ἔφη, τοῦτο, ὦ wai, εἴ τις ἂν ἀπὸ σοῦ πόρος προσγένοιτο. Sic etiam viii. 
3, 26. et alibi sepissime. 

Ad hoc genus ‘constructionis pertinent etiam particule ὡς et ὅπως, quomodo 
significantes, que sezpissime cum optativo et ἂν conjunguntur. Nam etiam site 
illis particulis oratio optativum et ay habitura esset. Xenoph. Hist. Gr. vii. 1, 27. 
ἐκεῖ δὲ ἐλθόντες, τῷ ὧν θεῷ οὐδὲν ἐκοινώσαντο, ὅπως ἂν ἡ εἰρήνη γένοιτο, αὑτοὶ 
δὲ ἐβουλεύοντο. Vide iii. 2, 1. iv. 1, 40. vi. 4, 28. Demosth. p.195, 27. 345, 11. 
932, 22. Platon. Phedr. p. 381. A. Conferendus ad eum dialogum Heindorfius 
p. 198. 

Addam his aliud genus optativi in sententia conditionali cum particula ἂν con- 
sociati, cujus ratio quum lateret viros doctos, tollendum indicarunt ἅν, ut Thiers- 
chius apud Pindarum Nem. vii. 131. εἰ δ᾽ αὐτὸ καὶ θεὸς dy ἔχοι. Scilicet hic ἂν 
ad θεὸς pertinet, hoc sensu, εἰ δ᾽ αὐτὸ καὶ θεὸς dy ὥν ris ἔχοι. Potest ita accipi 
etiam πὰ Xenophontis in initio Agesilai, ubi Scheferus removendum censebat 
ἄν : ob γὰρ ἂν καλῶς ἔχοι, εἰ ὅτι τελέως ἀνὴρ ἀγαθὸς ἐγένετο, διὰ τοῦτο οὐδὲ 
μειόνων ἂν τυγχάνοι ἐπαίνων. Quamquam nihil impedit quin hic locus etiam 
sic intelligatur : malum esset, si, quod perfectissime virtutis vir fuit, ne tenuiorem 
quidem posset laudationem nancisci. 

Tenendum est autem, quod ad collocationem particule ἂν in hisce sententiis 
conditionalibus attinet,; nihil interesse, utram statim post particulam conditiona- 
lem, an interpositis aliquot vocibus, an demum post verbum ponatur. Demo- 
sthenes p. 115, 9. οἷς ἂν ὀγὼ ληφθείην, ταῦτα πράττων. 167, 17. ὅπως ἄν τις ὀνομά- 
σαι. 168, 24. ὧς ἂν συνταχθείητε. Xenoph. Hist. Gr. vi. 1, 9. οἶμαι ἂν οὐκ εἶναι 
ὁποίῳ ἂν ἀξιώσαιεν. Demosth. p. 286, 28. ἃ ἂν εὔξαιτο, ποιήσομεν. 418, 26. ἐπειδὴ 
δ' ἐπράξαμεν πάνθ᾽ ὅσ᾽ ἂν εὐξαίμεθα. 1112, 2. ἐῶ ---ὅσ᾽ ἂν ἔχοιμι εἰπεῖν. 815, 1. ὡς 
ἂν συντομώτατ᾽ εἴποι τις. 1401, 18. ὅν τις ἂν κατάθοιτο. Sed idem p. 78, ὅ. ἅπερ 
εὔξαισθ᾽ ty. Plato Phileb. p. 15. C. ὡς γ᾽ οὖν ἐγὼ φαίην ἄν. Theocritus xxv. 60. 

ἐγὼ δέ τοι ἡγεμονεύσω 
αὖλιν ἐς ἡμετέρην, ἵνα κεν τέτμοιμεν ἄνακτα. 


XIT.— De optativo cum ἂν in sententia finali. 


ParticuLa ἂν in sententia finali com optativo, qui non sit pro recte orationis 
conjunctivo positus, ibi tantum usurpatur, ubi finis is est, ut possit aliquid fieri. 
‘Et sic jam Homerus Od. B. 52. 

» ot warpds μιν ἔς οἶκον ἀπεῤῥίγασι νέεσθαι 
Ἰκαρίου, ὥς κ' αὐτὸς ἑεδνώσαιτο θύγατρα, 
δοίη δ᾽ ἀν ἐθέλοι καί οἱ κεχαρισμένος ἔλθοι. 
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Sic ibi scribendum, non, ut vulgo, μέν. Μ. 156. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐρέω μὲν ἐγών, ἵνα εἰδότες ἥ κε θάνωμεν, 
% κεν ἀλευάμενοι θάρατον καὶ κῆρα φύγοιμεν. 


Il. 295 Φ 
νῶϊν δ᾽ οἵοισιν δύο φάσγανα καὶ δύο δοῦρε 
καλλιπέοιν καὶ δοιὰ βοάγρια χερσὶν ἑλέσθαι, 
ὡς ἂν ἐπιθύσαντες ἐλοίμεθα. 

Sed 0. 530. 


ἴσχεσθε πτολέμου, ᾿Ιθακήσιοι, ἀργαλέοιο, 

ὥς κεν ἀναιμωτί γε διακρινθεῖτε τάχιστα, 
non est cur posthabeatur quod libri nonnulli prebent διακρινθῆτε. Sophocles 
(nomao apud Aristoph. Av. 1887. 

γενοίμαν αἰετὸς ὑψιπέτας, 

ὧς ἂν ποταθείην ὑπὲρ ἀτρυγέτου γλαυ- 

was ἐπ᾿ οἶδμα λίμνας. 
Quem locum Elmsleius ad Soph. Aj. 1217. quod Atticos non ita loquutos putabat, 
Simonidis vel alius lyrici esse suspicabatur. Euripides Iph. T. 1024. 

ΟΡ. τί δ᾽ ef με vag τῷδε κρύψειας λάθρα ; 

1Φ. ὡς δὴ σκότος λαβόντες ἐκσωθεῖμεν ἄν; 
Demosthenes p. 66, 12. ἔπειθ' ὑμεῖς οἱ καθήμενοι, ὡς μὲν ἂν εἴποιτε δικαίους λό- 
‘yous καὶ λέγοντος ἄλλον συνείητε, ἄμεινον Φιλίαπου παρεσκεύασθε' ὧς δὲ κωλύσαιτ᾽ 
ἂν ἐκεῖνον πράττειν ταῦτα ἐφ᾽ ὧν ἐστὶ νῦν, παντελῶς ἀργῶς ἔχετε. Variat ibi scrip- 
tora, 8128 libris εἴπητε et συνίητε vel συνίοιτε exhibentibus. Nimis breviter Sche- 
ferus : “" ovvelyre, ut oportebat, Bekkerus.” Ego quidem cur in priore membro 
orationis optativi positi sint, fateor me non perspicere. In altero autem mem- 
bro et res ipsa et collocatio particale optativum tuetur. Male vero in Sopho- 
clis fragmento apud Stobzeum Serm. xl. 3. legitur: ὁ 

μή μοι κρυφαῖον μηδὲν ἐξείπῃς eros” 

κλεῖθϑρον γὰρ οὐδέν" ὧς δ' ἂν ebwerts λάβοις, 

γλώσσης κρυφαῖον οὐδὲν οὐ διέρχεται. 
Scribe ὡς δ᾽ ἂν εὐστεγὲς λάβῃς, quamvis facile celatu acceperis. 


LIBER QUARTUS. 


I.—De ἂν cum imperativo. 


Dusitatum est an etiam imperativo jungi possit ἄν. Ac fuerunt quibus id 
non esset offensioni, in iisque ipse R. Bentleius, cui modeste contradizit Lenne- 
pius ad Phalar. p.310. Nisi egregie fallor, accidit criticis hic quoque quod spe, 
ut viderunt verum, sed uti nescirent. Nam repugnat sane, cum imperativo, qui 
modus verbi ita definitus est ut non videatur conditionem posse adsignificare, 
particulam conditionalem ἂν construi. Verum temere tamen ageret, qui, sicubi 
addita repericur, statim ejiceret, nec reputaret posse eam fortasse alio referri. Ac 
multis id modis fieri potest. In ipso illo Phalaridis loco epist. 107. quum libri 
habeant ὃν ἀνεπαχθέστατον---προσδέχον, ego quidem non tollendum ay putem, 
sed addendum ei ds: σώματος μὲν γὰρ ἀῤῥωστίαν θεραπεύει τέχνη" ψυχῆς δὲ νόσον 
ἰᾶται θάνατος, ὃν ὡς ἂν ἐπαχθέστατον ἀντὶ πολλῶν καὶ μεγάλων ἀδικημάτων, οὐκ 
ἀκουσίων ὧν ἐμοὶ προστρέπεις, ἀλλ᾽ ἑκουσίων ὧν αὐτὺς εἴργασαι, προσδέχον. Aper- 
tum est, hic jungi quidem ἂν cum imperativo, sed non construi: sensus est enim, 
οὕτως ὧς ἂν ἐπαχθέστατος εἴη. Magis dubius videri potest Aristophanis locus 
Ach. 1200. ubi φιλήσατόν pe τὸ περικεταστὸν κἀπιμανδαλωτὸν ἂν in edd. vulgaribus 
acriptim est, sed codd. particulam omittunt. Sunt illa antistruphica, in quibus 
mirum in modum grassati sunt veteres metrici, quum trimetros voluerunt restitaere. 
Que vere scripture sint, ambiguum est, quum propter librorum dissensum, tam 
quod in antistropha versus excidit. Quod si recte codd. habent,* 

φιλήσατόν pe μαλθακῶς, ὦ xpvolw, ἃ 
τὸ περιπεταστὸν κἀπιμανδαλωτόν, . 
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quod sane ita videtur, posteriori huic versui respondet is, qui addito in libris qui- 
busdam οὖν quartus strophe est, 
ἐκεῖνο δ᾽ οὖν alaxrdy ἂν γένοιτο. 
Ita quintas versus antistrophe, qui trimeter iambicus fuit, interiit. Et sic exemptum 
est hoc exemplum iis, que ἂν cum imperativo junctam habent. Non utilior est 
Rhesi v. 685. in quo quod scriptum est, ναῖε, wale was τια ἄν, quum propter alia 
ejus versus vitia, tam eo suspectum est, quod verba ris Ay in quibusdam codd. de- 
sunt. Omnino illa scena pessime habita est, vitiata etiam choro in hemichoria 
distincto, quum singuli potius cantores distinguendi fecrint. Hos quidem versus, 
qui scenam plane pertorbent, sic scribendos conjicio : 
OA. ἴσχε, θάρσει. ΧΟΡ. πέλας 17. OA. οὐ δή. ΧΟΡ. waie, wate was. zis εἶ; 
2 σὺ δὴ “Ῥήσον; OA. κατέκτα. ΧΟΡ. ei Priidareeth ά σαι 
OA. ἴσχε πᾶς τις. ΧΟΡ. οὗ μ' . OA. ἄνδρα ενεῖς ; 
Multum ab his differt illud Pintonis Alcib. i. p. 122. D. οἱ δ᾽ αὖ τι καὶ πλούτῳ 
προσέχεις καὶ κατὰ τοῦτο οἴει τι εἶναι, μηδὲ τοῦτο ἂν ἡμῖν ἄῤῥητον ἔστω, ἐάν 
πῶς aloo οὗ el. Quamqoam eam scripturam ex editione Leemariana propagatam 
esse, a Buttmanzo monitum est in prefatione ad iv. dialogerum ed. quartam p. 
iv. quum neque codd. nec prieres edd. ἂν habeant. wath fatendum est tamen, 
otuisse addi, ut quod non ad imperativum, sed a Touro pertineat. Plane 
I loquutus Metopus apud Stobreom i. 64. ρ. 7, 48. τὰ δὲ εἴδεα αὑτᾶε καὶ τὰ μέρεα 
οὕτω: κά τις ἀθρησάτω. Ita editum a Gaisfordio. Cod. A. καί. Vulgo οὕτως ἄν 
vis. Maximus Tyrius dias. vii.c, 7. Ὁ. 116. ed. Reisk, κἂν τοῦτό ris ὁμῶν τὸ πάθος 
ξηλωσάτω. Maile ibi Reiskius conjecit κὰν τούτῳ. Recentiores etiam omigeo 
τοῦτο, ut Tretzes ad Lycophr. 424. σὺ δὲ εἰ τοῦτο μόγα γράφαις, κἂν Adye ὅτι 
ἀπεκτάσει ᾿ΑΤτικῇ μέγα τοῦτο γράφεται de quo ἴοοο monuit ius ad 
. Ρ.9. Jam judicari poterit etiam de Kenophoatis verbis Anab. i. 4, 8. 
GAA’ ἰόντων ἂν εἰδότες ὅτι κακίους εἰσὶ περὶ quas ἣ ἡμεῖς swept dxelvovs’ in quibus 
Porsonus quantocius tollendum censuit ἄν, quem sequuti sunt alii. Et easet tol- 
lendum, si pertineret ad imperativam: sed est ad οἰδότγες referendum, quod di- 
visim si hec enunciasset, dixisset, ἐόντων καὶ εἰδεῖεν ἄν. Posset defendi etiam 
infinitivus cum ἂν pro imperativo in H. Ste i ed. Herodoti iii. 185. ἐχόντων 
δὲ μήτε of πρότεροι μηδὲν τῶν ἀμυνούντων μῆτε οὗτοι πλὴν ἐγχειριδίων" τοῦτο δὲ 
ἂν ἔχειν. Sed editur hodie, nulla scripture diversitate adnotata, τοῦτο δὲ ἐᾶν 
χειν. 


11.---ὲ ἂν cum infinitivo. 


Inrinitivus forma est orationis oblique, ut qui semper pendeat ex aliquo 
alio verbo, sive illud additam est, sive mente suppletur. Ex quo consequitur, ubi 
in recta oratione ἂν cum verbi modis qui recte orationis sunt, i, 6. cum indica- 
tivo et optativo construitur, ea oratione per infinitivum in obliquum versa, etiam 
infnitivo adjici ἄν; ubi autem indicativus et optativus non admittunt ἄν, ibi 
ne infinitivo quidem addi posse. Hac res ita plana et aperta est, ut ne opus 
quidem sit omnia exemplis scriptorum firmare, presertim quum attulerit jam 
grammaticus in Bekkeri Anecd. p. 127. Sed rei declarande caussa hoc pone- 
mus. Quod ὀποιήσα ἂν simpliciter affirmans diceres, per infinitivum est φημὶ ἂν 
ποιῆσαι. Sic quod ἐκαοίουν ἄν, φημὶ ἂν ποιεῖν; quod ἐπεποιήκειν ἄν, φημὶ ἂν 
πεποιηκέναι. Item quod ορίδεϊνο diceres ποιήσαιμ᾽ ἄν, est ποιῆσαι dy οἶμαι" quod 
ποιοῖμ᾽ ἅν, ποιεῖν ἂν οἶμαι ; quod πεποιήκοιμ᾽ ἂν, πεκοιηκέναι dy οἶμαι. Ex his ap~ 
paret, ubi verbum finitum cariturum esset particula, debere eam etiam in infinitivi 
suffectione abesse. Xenophon Mem. S. i. 3, 3. οὔτε γὰρ τοῖς θεοῖς ἔφη καλῶς ἔχεωι, 
εἰ ταῖς μεγάλαις θυσίαις μᾶλλον ἣ ταῖς μικραῖς ἔχαιρον" πολλάκις γὰρ ἂν αὐτοῖς 
᾿ Τὰ παρὰ τῶν πονηρῶν μᾶλλον ἣ τὰ παρὰ τῶν χρηστῶν εἶναι κεχαρισμένα’ οὔτ᾽ ἂν 

τοῖς ἀνθρώποις ἄξιον εἶναι ζῇν, εἶ τὰ παρὰ τῶν πονηρῶν μᾶλλον ἥν κεχαρισμένα τοῖς 
θεοῖς ἣ τὰ παρὰ τῶν χρηστῶν. Bis hic recte junctum est ἂν infinitivo; recte vero 
etiam omissum in principio hujus loci, in quo errarant qui addi voluerunt. Neque 
enim ἀλλ᾽ ἔχει καλῶς opponitur, sed ἀλλ᾽ ob χαίρουσι μᾶλλον ταῖς μεγάλαις θυσίαις. 
De Elmsleii dubitatione, an verbis putare significantibus jungi nequeat infiniti- . 
vus aorjsti sine ἂν ad faturum pertinens, dizi ad Soph. Aj. 1065. ostendique non 
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minus recte id freti, qaam eum quovis alio verbo, quia ὁ. ες. weeeiv est cadere, we- 
σεῖν dy cadere posse, ut apud Herodot. vii. 208. ὀφείλειν ὧν καὶ τὸν ἐπελαύνοντα, 
hs ἐόντα θνητόν, bad τῇς δόξηΞ πεσέειν ἄν. 

Difficilior est queetio de infnitivo faturi cum ἄν. Te eo sic grammaticus apud 
Bekkeram p. 127. μέλλοντι ὁ μὲν τῶν κῶν κανὼν οὐκ ἐπκιτρέξει, παρὰ recs 
&pyalos δὲ οὐκ ὀλίγα παραδείγματα τὐρίσκεται. Δημοσθῴης πέμπτῳ Φιλιππικῶν" 
(ἰοσυπι frustra queras) οὐδὲν ἂν τούτων ἡμῖν οἵομαι πολεμήσειν. καὶ ἐν τῷ πρὸς 
Δοπτίνην" (p. 467, 38.) οὐκοῦν πρὸς πολλοῖς οἷς βλάψειν dy ὑμᾶς ὅ νόμος φαίνεται. 
scant ἐν πρώτῳ τῶν Φιλιπιικῶρν. bs μηδ ὁτιοῦν ἂν δεινὺν πείσεσθαι. ᾿Ισοκράτης ἐν 
Te περὶ ris ἀντιδόσεωε" (p. 843. D. 436. Bekk.) ἡγουμένος ἐκ τοῦ παραινεῖν 
τήν τε διένοιαν τὴν ἐκείνου μάλιστα ἂν ὠφελήσειν καὶ τὸν τρόπον τὸν ἐμαυτοῦ 
δηλώσων. Quem hic ex Leptivea Demosthenis locum affert, in eo hodie legitur 
ols dy ὁ νόμος βλάψειν ὑμᾶς φαίνεται, anus autem liber apud Bekkerum omittit ἄν, 
In Isocratis loco μάλιστ᾽ ὠφελήσειν sine adnotatione dedit Bekkerus. Omitti ἂν 
in cod. Vat. ex litteris ejus scio. Ac liber ille Urbinas etiam aliis in locis ea par- 
ticula caret, ut p. 162. ὃ. ἣν δὲ διὰ τέλρυς ἀκούσητέ μον προσέχοντες τὸν νοῦν, οἶμαι 
πάντας ἂν ὑμᾶς καταγνώσεσθαι πολλὴν ἄνοιαν καὶ μανίαν τῶν τὴν ἀδικίαν πλεον- 
εξία» εἶναι νομιζόντων, et in iis quos Matthies citavit in Gr. Gr. p. 880. qui addit 
Thucyd. ii. 80. extr. νομίζοντες, αἱ ταύτην πρώτην λάβοιεν, ῥφδίως dy σφίσι τἄλλα 
ΦὩροσχωρήσων. Owittunt Ay duo oodd. Sophocles Cid. Co}, 1075. 

ὡς προμνῶταί τί μοι 

γνῴμα τάχ᾽ ἂν δώσειν 

τὰν δεινὰ τλᾶσαν. 
Hic Elmsleius litem intendit particule. Comparari cum hie potest nullius 
tamen auctoritatis scriptor, Scholiastes Pindari ad Nem. iv. 81. ob φάναι ἂν δό- 
σειν», εἰ μὴ προσομιλήσαι. ΩΣ Hel, 455. be σοὺς Aby : 

πικρῶς ἂν alual γ᾽ ἀγγελεῖν τοὺς σοὺς Adyous. 

Nemo non facile corrigat ἄρ᾽.. Plato Cratylo p. 391. A. ἀλλὰ δοκῶ μοι ὧδε ἂν 
μᾶλλον wre al σοι. Multi codd. πείθεσθαι. In Xenoph, de rep. Laced. 
8, 8, Aldina: ὅσῳ γὰρ μείζω δύναμιν ἔχει ἡ ἀρχή, τοσούτῳ μᾶλλον ἂν ἡγήσαιτο 
αὐτὴν καταπλήξειν rods wodsras. At Juatina omisit ἄν, Demosthenes p. 776, 
8. γέ γὰρ ἂν τοῦτον οἴεσθε ποιήσειν λυθέντων τῶν νόμων, ὃς ὄντων κυρίων τοιοῦτός 
dev; Bekkerus © cod. Maro. ποιῶν, ceteris libris ποιήσειν tuentibus. P. 1225, 
38. ἣν ὀγὼ ob πολλὰς ἐλπίδα εἶχον ζῶσαν by καταλήψεσθαι. Omisit ἂν cum aliis 
libris Be In primis autem commemorari debet hoc p. 860, 8. ταῦτ᾽ ἐμοῦ 
προναλεσαμένον πολλῶν παρόντων» οὐκ ἂν ἔφη ποιήσειν, ut acriptum est in cod. 
Lessing. Creteri libri ποιῆσαι, quod apparet a quibysdam in zosjoew mutatum esse, 
quia sperte futuri significationem babet. Et tamen quia ποιῆσαι genuina scriptura 
ast 60 minus dubitari potest, quod etiam participium aoristi cum ἂν conjunctum de 
futuro dicitar, in quo deboret aliquanto major esse offensio. Ex his colligi potest, 
BOR Magis cum infinitive faturi construl & quam cum ejus temporis indicativo 
aut optativo. Quod si quid veri est in illa grammatici apud Bekkerum adnota- 
tiome, neque is mendosis est libris usus, sic erit existimandum, sicubi ἂν in iNa 
constructione positum inveniatur, sjmiliter ut supra in aliis locutionibus vidimus, 
cum alio potius aliquo verbo esse brevitate quadam dicendi conjunctum. Sic 
Mla τάχ' by δώσειν, οὐδὲν ἂν πεισθήσεσθαι, ῥᾳδίωε ἂν προσχωρήσειν, si sunt ab auc- 
toribus illis seripta, studio illo multa pancis complectendi.defendi possunt, quod 
in mente haberent δώσειν, καὶ τάχ᾽ ἄν" οὐ πεισθήσεσθαι, οὐδὲ ἐν kv προσχωρήσειν, 
καὶ ῥᾳδίως ἄν" in quibus omnibus verborum eorumdem optativi δοίη, πεισθείῃν, 
προσχωραίη inteiliguntur. 

Ceterum tantum abest ut, quod Werferus fecit in Act. Monac. i. p. 252. hae 
constructione uti liceat ad ἂν cum indicativo futuri defendendum, ut potius 
mafinitivas bujus temporis non possit cum ea particula construi, si idem tempus 
rom patistur indicativum suum vel eptativum οἱ consociari. De utraque re alibi 

wo, 
_ Non dubite quin etiam conjunctivus cum ἂν conjunctus in obliqua oratione 
δα infleitivem converti possit, ut, ὅταν» δὲ γενέσθαι ταῦτα, τότε ποιήσειν, etsi non 
haheo exemplum in promptu, Sed illud patet, eam constcuctionem non posse ferri, 
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ai verbom, quod infinitivum regit, ipsum ex illa voce conditionali pendet, qualis 
est hic in plerisque codd. Demosthenis locus p. 95, 24. εἰ yap ἤδη τοσαύτην 
ἐξουσίαν τοῖς αἰτιᾶσθαι καὶ διαβάλλειν βονλομένοις δίδοτε, ὥστε καὶ περὶ ὧν ἄν φασι 
μέλλειν αὑτὸν ποιεῖν, καὶ περὶ τούτων προκατηγορούντων ἀκροᾶσθε, τί ἄν τις 


λόγοι; recteque puto Schwferum et probare quod Bekkerus omisit ἅν, et dicere 
servato scribendum esse φῶσι». 


III.— De ἂν cum participio. 


Eapem omnia, que de infinitivo dicta sunt, quadrant etiam in participium, cui 
iisdem prorsus conditionibus jungitur ἄν. Nam ποιῶν ἂν est vel ὃς ἐποίει ἅν, vel 
ὃς ποιοῖ ἄν, nisi quod, ut multiplex est participii usus, non ubique ὅς, sed ὅτε, el, 
ὅτι, aliasque particulas adhibere, vel etiam participium simpliciter in verbumn 
finitam cum ἂν solvere potes. Utapud Zschylum Choéph. 840. 

λιπὼν ἂν εὔκλειαν ἐν δόμοισιν 

τέκνων Te κελεύθοιϑ 

émorperrby αἰῶνα κτίσας 

πολύχωστον ἂν εἶχες 

τάφον διαποντίου γᾶς. 
I. ©. ἔλιπε: ἄν. Demosth. Phil. i. principio et in procem. p. 1418. εἰ μὲν γὰρ περὶ 
καινοῦ τινὸς πράγματος προὐτίϑετο, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, λέγειν, ἐπισχὼν ἂν ἕως ol 
πλεῖστοι τῶν εἰωθότων γνώμην ἀπεφήναντο, εἰ μὲν ἤρεσκέ τί μοι τῶν ὑπὸ τούτων 
ῥηθέντων, ἡσνχίαν ἂν ἦγον. ϑορβοοῖθε ed. R. 528. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἦλθε μὲν δὴ τοῦτο τοὔνειδος τάχ᾽ ἂν 
ὀργῇ βιασθὲν μᾶλλον ἣ γνώμῃ φρενῶν. 


θεοῖς γὰρ ἦν οὕτω φίλον 
τάχ᾽ ἄν τι μηνίουσιν εἰς γένος πάλαι. 
Ad utrumque locum vide que adnotavi. 

Ita est autem par participii et infinitivi constructio cum ἄν, ut etiam futuri par- 
ticipium et dubitationes faciat easdem guas ejus temporis infinitivus, et, si est 
usurpatum, non potuerit aliis quam inffnitivas conditionibus usurpari. De eo 
grammaticus Bekkeri p. 128. μετὰ μέλλοντος Ἰσοκράτης ἐν τῷ περὶ τῆς dyriBdcews* 
οὐχ ὡς οὐχ ἡδέως ἄν τινών μου καταψευσομένων. At hujus quoque generis exem- 
pla fere codicum auxilio remota sunt, ut apud Isocratem p. 142. B. apud De- 
mosthenem p. 204, 28. Nec dubium est quin etiam de futuro tempore usurpe- 
tur aoristi participium cum ἄν. Thucydides iii. 87. of μὲν γὰρ τῶν τε νόμων σο- 
φώτεροι βούλονται φαίνεσθαι, τῶν τε ἀεὶ λεγομένων ἐς τὸ κοινὸν περιγίγνεσθαι, 
ὡς ἐν ἄλλοις μείζοσιν οὐκ ἂν δηλώσαντες τὴν γνώμην. vii. 42. καὶ ὁρῶν τὸ παρα- 
τείχισμα τῶν Συρακοσίων, ᾧ ἐκώλυσαν περιτειχίσαι σφᾶς τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους, ἁπλοῦν 
τε by, καὶ εἰ ἐπκικρατήσειέ τις τῶν τε Ἐπιπολῶν τῆς ἀναβάσεως καὶ αὖθις τοῦ ἐν 
αὐταῖς στρατοπέδου, ῥᾳδίως ἂν αὑτὸ ληφθέν. Xenophon Anab. ν. 2, 8. αὐτὸς δὲ 
διαβὰς σὺν τοῖς λοχαγοῖς ἐσκοπεῖτο πότερον εἴη κρεῖττον ἀπάγειν καὶ τοὺς διαβεβη- 
κότας ἢ καὶ τοὺς ὁπλίτας διαβιβάξειν ὡς ἁλόντος ἂν τοῦ χωρίον. Vite, ne plura 
afferam, Scheferum in Melet. Cr. p. 125. seq. Matthiw Gr. Gr. §. 597-6. et que 
Kiddius congessit ad Dawesium p. 128.8. Sed apud Xenophontem Cyrop. i. 6, 
1. quod legitur: τούτων δὲ φανέντων, οὐδὲν ἄλλο ἔςι οἱἰωνιξόμεγοι ἐπορεύοντο, ὧς 
οὐδένα ἂν λήσαντα τὰ τοὺ μεγίστου θεοῦ σημεῖα' quod non est ex Atticorum usu 
dictum, ad Viger. p. 814. in λήσοντα matandum censui. Idque, nisi placet ἂν 
deleri, sic erit intelligendum, ὡς ob λήσοντα, καὶ οὐδένα dy λάθοι. Sed aoristi par- 
ticipium non minus de re preterita dicitur, ut apud Isocratem p. 265. E. εἰς τοῦτ᾽ 
ἦλθον οὐκ ἀνοίας ἀλλὰ μανίας, ὥστε πρὸς μὲν τὸν ἐπιστρατεύσαντα καὶ βουλη- 
θέντα Τὼ μὲν πόλεε τούτω παντάπασιν ἀνελεῖν, τοὺς δ' ἄλλους “EAAnvas καταδου- 
λώσασθαι, πρὸς μὲν τὸν τοιοῦτον, κρατήσασαι ῥᾳῳδίως dy αὐτοῦ καὶ κατὰ γῆν wat 
κατὰ θάλατταν, εἰρήνην εἰς ἅπαντα συνεγράψαντο τὸν χρόνον" quod est οὗ ἐκρά- 
τῆσαν ἄν. Mirum vero est, apud eumdem Isocratem p. 129. A. sic legi: εἰ δὲ 
δεῖ καὶ περὶ τῶν ἔξωθεν βοηθειῶν εἰπεῖν, ἡγοῦμαι πολλοὺς ἔσεσθαι τοὺς βουλομέ- 
vous ἐπαμύνειν. ἐπίσταμαι γὰρ πρῶτον μὲν ᾿Αθηναίους, εἰ καὶ μὴ πάντα μεθ᾽ ἡμῶν 
εἰσίν, ἀλλ᾽ ὑπέρ γε. τῇβ σωτηρίας τῆς ἡμετέρας ὁτιοῦν ἂν ποιήσοντας ἔπειτα τῶν 
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ἕλλων πόλεων ἔστιν ἃς ὁμοίως ἂν ὑπὲρ τῶν ἡμῖν συμφερόντων ds περὶ τῶν éav- 
ταῖς συμβουλευσομένων’ ἔτι δὲ Διονύσιον τὸν τύραννον καὶ τὸν Αἰγυπτίων βασιλέα 
καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους κατὰ τὴν ᾿Ασίαν δυνάστας, καθ᾽ ὅσον ἕκαστοι δύνανται, προθύμως 
ἂν ἡμῖν ἐπκικουρήσοντας. In his ὁτιοῦν ἂν pro vulgato πάντα habet cod. Urbinas. 
Idem ἂν post προθύμως omittit, ut quidem in litteris ad me datis Bekkerus 
scripsit: nam in editione sua nibil de ea omissione adnotavit. Et ὁτιοῦν ἂν 
quidem recte se habet, quod hic ἂν non ad participium pertinet. Duo ἂν 
autem que sequuntur, nisi deleri placet, requirere aoristi participium viden- 
tur, quod quidem etiam isti ὁτιοῦν ἂν addi potuit. Recte scriptum est apud 
Demosthenem p. 128, 29. πάλαι tis. ἡδέως ἂν ἴσως ἐρωτήσων κάθηται. Que 
ibi Bremius ex eodem scriptore commemoravit exempla, eorum duo ope codi- 
cum liberata sunt illa constructione: de tertio statim dicam. Scheferus non 
liquere sibi ait, sed ἂν ἴσως juncta ex parallelo putat. Id quomodo feri pgs- 
sit, non video. Sed plana est res, quod vel si interpungas apparet : πάλαι τις, 
ἡδέως ἂν ἴσως, ἐρωτήσων κάθηται. Supplendum est enim ἐρωτῶν sive τοῦτο ποιῶν. 
Ille autem quem modo dicebam alter locus ita vulgo legitur p. 284, 17. ὡς οὐδ᾽ 
Ay εἴ τι γένοιτο ἔτι συμπνευσόντων ἂν ἡμῶν καὶ τῶν Θηβαίων. Alterum ἂν a Bek- 
kero est codd. quorumdam auctoritate deletum. Ita recte se habet oratio, ὡς ob 
συμπνευσόντων, οὐδ᾽ ἂν εἴ τι γένοιτο, repetito verbi aoristo συμπνευσάντων. Recte 
etiam Lucian. Contempl. 14. T. i. p. 610. ἐν τοσούτῳ δὲ ἐπαιρέσθων, ὧς ἂν ἀφ᾽ ὑψη- 
λοτέρου ἀλγεινότερον, καταπεσούμενοι. Nam id est ὧς καταπεσούμενοι, ἀλγεινότερον 
ἂν ἀφ᾽ ὑψηλοτέρου καταπεσόντες. Quamquam nescio an comparativum illud ds 
ἂν qnadam negligentia in vite communis usu etiam de re certa dictum sit, in 
qua omittendum erat ἄν. Ut apud eumdem Contempl. 1. p. 488. ξεναγήσεις γὰρ 
εὖ οἶδ᾽ ὅτι με ξυμπερινοστῶν, ds by εἰδὼς ὅπαντα. Pausanias i. 21, 8. ἵππους πολ- 
Ads ἕκαστος τρέφει, ds ἂν οὔτε ἐς ἰδιωτῶν κλήρους τῆς γῆς μεμερισμένης, οὔτε τι 
φερούσης πλὴν ὕλης ἀγρίας, ἅτε ὄντων νομάδων. Demosthenes p. 519, 10. καὶ 
θόρυβον καὶ κρότον τοιοῦτον ὧς ἂν ἐπαινοῦντες τε καὶ συνησθέντες ἐποιήσατε. P. 
1362, 27. καὶ συνέπινε καὶ συνεδείπνει ἐναντίον πολλῶν Νέαιρα αὕτη, ds ἂν ἑταίρα 
οὖσα. Rectius omisit ἂν in iisdem verbis p. 1353, 9. 1354, 8. 1361, 16. 27. 

Ceterum non inutile fuerit monuisse, errare qui participium cum ἂν junctum 
sepe nihil aliud esse putant quam εἰ cum verbo finito compositum. Nam hac 
non est particule vis, sed ipsius participii etiam carentis particula. Ut quod 
est in Ged. R. 446. 

συθείς 7° ἂν, οὐκ ἂν ἀλγύναις πλέον, 
dici quidem potuit εἰ συθείης, sed non propter &y* posset enim etiam si abesset 
ἄν, quod est propter alterum ἂν positum. Itaque fere ubi participio adjunctum 
est «ἄν, additum est etiam verbo, guod com illo participio coberet. Quod si 
dicas, συθεὶς ἄν, ob ἀλγυνεῖς πλέον, erit id inconcinne dictum, quia non satis com- 
mode solvi potest in συθείης ἄν, καὶ οὐκ ἀλγυνεῖς πλέον. Sic apud Antiphontem 
p- 712. Reisk. (54. δ. 16. Bekk.) quum legeretur ἑλῶν δ᾽ ἂν ἀξιώσεις pe ἀπο- 
κτεῖναι, mallem Bekkerus ἀξιώσαις dedisset,s quo ducit unius codicis scriptura 
ἀξιώσῃς, quam contra omnes libros mutasset ἂν in ad. Quo clarius res pateat, 
utar illo Isocratis p. 5. D. quod infra aliam ob caussam afferendum erit: ἃ τοῖς 
ἄλλοις ἂν πράττουσιν ἐπιτιμῴης. Id si sic mutaveris, ἃ τοῖς ἄλλοις πράττουσιν 
ἐπιτιμᾷς, estid, ἃ τοῖς ἄλλοις εἰ πράττουσιν ἐπιτιμᾷς. Pone autem, ἃ τοῖς ἄλλοις 
ἂν πράττουσιν ἐπιτιμᾷς. id vero non illud, quod modo dicebam, significabit, sed 
facturis, vel facere volentilus, i, 6. of πράττοιεν ἄν. Niwirum fallax quedam ratio 
istam opinionem peperit, ἂν participio junctum significare idem quod εἶ cum verbo 
finito, Nam ubi verbum participio adjunctum cum ἂν consociatum est, sane par- 
ticipium cum ἂν ita verti potest, non tamen quia ἂν ei est additum, sed quia, si 
principale verbum per ἂν conditionalem sententiam prazbet, etiam partes ejus sen- 
tentiz tales sunt. Ut in Lysistrata 310. 
| καὶ πολλάκις, ἔνδον ἂν οὖσαι, . 
ἠκούσαμεν ἄν τι κακῶς ὑμᾶς βουλευσαμένους μέγα πρᾶγμα. 

Et istud ipsum Isocratis, si sic dicas, ἃ τοῖς ἄλλοις ἂν πράττουσιν “ἐπιτιμῴης ἄν. 
Contra recte cum κἄν, principali verbo sine conditione ροϑίϊο, Sophocles Trach. 
1107. 
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ἀλλ᾽ οὖ γέ τοι 88 ἔστε, κἂν vd μηδὸν ἄν, 
κἂν μηδὲν ower, τήν γε δράσασαν τάδε 
κὰκ τῶνδε 


χειρώσομαι : 

Nam sensus est, μαι, καὶ ἂν, ol μηδὲν εἴην καὶ μηδὲν , Χωρωσαίμην. 

Non puto autem ἂν participio additem vel nomini ad qued intelligendum est, sic 
explfeari posse, at conjunctivas substituatur, qui modus, at supra dictum, non 
solus per se constroitur cum ea particula. Itaque 6. c. cudels ἂν non poterit dici 
pro ἐὰν συθῇς, eut 5 συθεὶς ἂν pro bs ἂν ov}, quia non potest dici df συθῇς ἄν, bs 
σνθῇ ἅν. Alind est ὁτιοῦν ἅν, quod quum Scheferus ad Demosth. p. 102, 22. in 
his verbis, εἰ 3 dwép γε τῶν δικαίων καὶ wercuety, ἂν τούτου δέῃ, καὶ πάσχειν 
ὁτιοῦν ἂν σἴεσθε χρῆναι, υἱοὶ deleatur, sic explicandum putat ὅτιοῦν ἂν 7, potest 
id quidem δοχί, si verbum illud vere omissum judicandum est, at veri tamen si- 
tmilius esse arbitror, optativam potius in illa formula intelligi, δτιοῦν ἂν χρείη. Sic 
p- 281. init. πρῶτον μὲν ὑμεῖς οὕτω διέκεισθε, ὅστε Guxtéas μὲν βούλεσθαι σωθῆναι, 
καΐπερ οὗ δίκαια ποιαῦνγτας δρῶντες, Θηβαίοιε δ' ὁτιοῦν ἂν ἐφησθῆναι wabotow. Quod 
est παθοῦσιν ὁτιοῦν ἂν πάθοιεν. 


1V.— De ἂν omisse verbo. 


φῶν ἐν τῷ νόμῳ γεγραμμένων; ἐγὼ μὰν otdd’ ἂν οἶμαι, acilicet ἐψηφίσθα. Hic 
quidem omittunt ἂν libri quidam. Euripides Alc. 181. 
ot δ᾽ ἄλλῃ Tis γυνὴ xecrhoeras, 
ν μὲν οὐκ ἂν μᾶλλον, εὐτυχὴ δ᾽ ἴσω:. 
Vide que ibi notavit Matthie. Adde Soph. Philoct. 571. 
πρὸς ποῖον ἂν τόνδ᾽ αὑτὸς οὐ δυσσεὺς ἔπλει, 
scilicet ὄντα. Vide ibi adnotata. In eadem fabula ν, 498. 
ὃν δὴ πάλαι ἂν ἐξότον δέδοικ᾽ ἐγὼ 
! , μή μοι βεβήκῃ. . 
Tntellige εἴς. Quin etiam conjunctivus omittitur. Eurip. Hipp. 659. 
νῦν δ᾽ ἐκ δόμων μὲν, te τ' dy ἔνϑημοιε χθομὺξ 
Θησεύς, ἄπειμι, αὖγα 3 ἕξομεν στόμα. 


V.— De by repelsio. 


Penvutoatom est, dy indicativo et optativo junctum iterari, ut bis terve in 
eadem sententia positum inveniatur. Eadem ratio cadit etiam in infinitivum et 
participium, quia he verbi partes nibil nisi conversam ex indicativo et optativo 
Ofationem continent. Sed id non temere fieri posse, sponte patet. Sunt autem 
duo modi, quibus repeti ἂν potest, unus, quum pluribus verbis interpositis ab 
60 verbo, quicum conjungi debeat, Jongius avulsum est quam ut non videatur 
concinnitas orationis repetitionem requirere ; alter, qui est frequentissimus, quam 
in parte aliqua sententie iteratur. Plane enim eadem hujus particulz ratio est, 
que est negationum. Etenim quemadmodum gaum ad totam sententiam per- 
tinet negatio, iterari in partibus quibusdam solet, ut οὐκ ἔστιν οὐδείς, sic etiam 
quum tota sententia conditionalis est, refertur ea conditio etiam ad partes ejos 
primarias. De ea re dizi ad Viger. p: 814. seqq. Sunt autem partes ille tales, 
ut addant aliquid, quod illa principalis sententiz ratione afficlatur. Id modo cat 
participium, ut in Md. R. 828. 

Sp” οὐκ ἀπ᾽ ὠμοῦ ταῦτα δαίμονός ris ἂν 
κρίνων ἐπ᾽ ἀνδρὶ τῷδ᾽ ἂν ὀρθοίη Ἀόγον ; 
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modo conditio aliter exprossa, ut in Electra 838. 


. ὥστ᾽ ἂν εἰ σθένος. 
λάβοιμι, δηλώσαιμ᾽ ἂν of αὐτοῖς φρονῶ" 
et in Antig. 466. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἂν εἰ τὸν df ἐμῆς 
μητρὸς θανόντ᾽ ἄθαπτον ἐσιχόμην νέκυν, 
καίνοις ἂν ἤλγουν" 
et in οἷα. RB. 1438. 
ἔδρασ᾽ ky, ab τοῦτ᾽ ἴσθ᾽ by, εἰ μὴ τοῦ θεοῦ 
πρώτιστ᾽ ἔχρῃζον ἐκμαθεῖν τί πρακτέον. 


modo affirmatio major, ut in Cd. R. 129. 
ὅστις γὰρ ἣν ὀκῶνον ὁ κτανών, τάχ᾽ by 
κἄμ᾽ ἂν τοιαύτῃ χειρὶ τιμωρεῖν θέλοι" 
et δρυὰ Aristoph. in Thesm. 196. 


καὶ γὰρ ἂν μοαινοίμοθ᾽ ἄν" 
Soph. Ckéd. R. 1053. 


48 ἃ» τάδ' οὐχ Tear’ ἂν ᾿Ιοκάστη λέγοι" 
modo negatio, at in Lysistrata v. 861. 
.« φωνὴν by οὐκ ἂν εἶχον" 
et in formula οὐκ ἂν φθάνοιν ἄν, de qua vide Kimeleiam δὲ Heracl. 721. alia 
exemple attulit Reisigins in Conject. p. 187. Tem que par est negationi in inter- 
rogatione, utin Mid. KR. 772. 
τῷ γὰρ ἂν καὶ μείξανι 


λόξαιμμ᾽ Ἀν» ἣ σοί; 


πῶς ty wor ἀφικοίμην ἄν ; 
Denique in divisione sententiz, ut in Ged. R. 857. 

dav’ οὐχὲ μαντείαε γ᾽ ἂν οὔτε τῇδ᾽ ἐγὼ 
βλέψαιμ᾽ ἂν οὔνεκ᾽, οὔτε τῇ δ᾽ ἂν ὅσταρον" 


οἶμαι γὰρ οὔτ᾽ ἂν Ἴστρον οὔτε Φᾶσιν ἂν 

νίψαι καθαρμῷ τήνδε τὴν στέγην. 
"Harum rationum ubi nulli locus est, non potest iterari ἄν. Itaque absurde legebatur 
in Phedro Platonis p. 276. B. ἐφ᾽ οἷς δὲ ἐσπούδαικε, TH Ὑεωργικῇ ἂν χρώμενος ἂν 
τέχνῃ, σπείρας εἰς τὸ προσῆκαν, ἀγαπῴη ἂν ἐν ὀγδόῳ μηνὶ ὅσα ἔσπειρε τέλος λα- 
βόντα. Recte multorum fide librorum delevit prius ἂν Bekkerus. Neque enim 
duze hic sunt notiones, sed una, χρῆσθαι γεωργικῇ, Vide notata ad Soph. Philoct. 
116. 

Czterum hac iteratio particule: in primis usitata est Atticis. Rarius invenitur 

apud Herodotum, raro etiam apud epicos, ut Odyss. A. 788. 

τῷ κε μάλ᾽ ἢ κεν ἔμεινε. 
Sed epici liad sibi proprium habent, ut coujungant ἄν κεν. iad. N. 127. 

ἃς οὔτ᾽ ἄν κεν “Apys ὀνόσαιτο μετελθῶν, 


Asistoph. Pac. 68. 


et v. 1227. 


οὔτε κ' ᾿Αθηναίη λαοσσόος. . 
Quz patet ob negationis accessionem ease conjuncta. Sic etiam Oppianus Hal. iv, 
602. 
οὐδέ κεν ἅν τις 
ἐσβαίη. 
V. 367. 


Ἀντόμενοι τρέ οὐδέ κεν ἄν τι 
οἱ τρέσσειαν. 
Scriptor Lithicorum v. 247. ᾿ 
οὐδέ κεν ἂν γνοΐης κέρας ἀτρεκὲς ἢ λίθος ἐστίν. 
- Et πῶς κεν ἂν Maximus v. 277. et καὶ δ᾽ ἄν κε v. 303. Quin etiam cum con- 
J“nctivo ita conjungunt ἅν κεν, ut he particule pro usa sint, quod eo factum 
Prag’ Quia κε ex καὶ natum est. Homerus quidem in formula ὄφρ᾽ dy μέν κεν. 
lad, A. 187. ° 


ὄφρ᾽ ἂν μέν κεν ὁρᾷ ᾿Αγαμέμνονα, ποιμένα λαῶν. 
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conjungi. Kayum formerom una est, quam isguiat aliquis dicere yolumus, 
tllius afferentes. Plato Hipp. maj. p. 299. A. μανθάνω ἂν ἴσως φαίη. Phe- 
done p. 82. A. τί οὖν ἂν φαίη ὁ λόγος ἔτι ἀπιστεῖ ; quod est τί οὖν ἀπιστεῖς, 
φαίη ἂν ὁ λόγος. Qualia non sunt interpunctionibus disjungenda, quibus per- 
vertitur eonstructio. Exempla vide alia apud Heindorfium ad Phadonis locum 
p- 185. qui non debebat Sophoclis Gd. R. 037. 


τάχ᾽ ἂν 
ἥδοιο μέν, was δ' οὐκ ἄν ; ἀσχάλλοι: δ' ἴσωε' 
huc referre, interpungique jubere πῶς δ' οὐκ; ἂν ἀσχάλλοις δ' lows. Hoc 
enim barbaeram foret. de vero Demosth. ρ. 18, 6. ubi Bekkerus ordinem 
verborum cum libris quibusdam, sed secus quam usus postalabat, mutavit; 14, 
24. 1445, 14. et paullo aliter 1007, 8. ὅτι νὴ AL ἂν εἴποι. 

Ejusdem generia est hoc apud Xenoph, Hist. Gr. vi. 1,9. ὧν ἐγὼ καὶ τὼ 
σώματα καὶ τὴν μεγαλοψυχίαν δρῶν, οἶμαι ἂν αὐτῶν, ef καλῶ Tis ὀπιμελοῖτο, οὐκ 
εἶναι ἔθνος ὁποίῳ ἂν ἀξιώσαιεν ὑπήκοοι εἶναι Θετταλοί. Huic simile aliud exem- 
plum vide apud Heindorfium. 

Vix ulla vero frequentior forma est, quam illa, quod mairerisy ignota Porseno, 
οὐκ of8 ἂν εἰ πείσαιμι, quod est οὐκ οἶδα εἰ πείσαιμ᾽ ἄν. Exemplis que Elmsleius 
ad Med. 911. attulit, Demosth. p. 441, 21. 1423, 15. . 

Alia ratio est, quum inseritur sententix aliquid, quod proprie non ad eam per- 
tinet, ut apud Aristoph. Pac. 137. appellatio, 

ἀλλ᾽ ὦ pdr’ ἄν μοι σιτίων διπλῶν ἔδει. 
ἂς nescio an eodem referendum sit, quod in Ecclesiaz. 218. et libri et Suidas 
¥. χρηστῶς sic scriptum exhibent : 

A δ are todos 

εἰ τοῦτο χρηστῶς εἶχεν, οὐκ ἂν ἐσώζετο, 

εἰ μή τι καινὸν ἄλλο πέριειργάξετο ; ᾿ 
Elmsleius in Addend. ad Ach. 127. conjiciebat οὐκ ἐσώξετ᾽ ἄν. Id quidem mi- 
nus metri quam sensus caussa tat: non enim num perdifa esset, sed num 
now esset salyadicit. Sed id vide an sic dixerit ; 

εἰ τοῦτο ἂς εἶχ᾽ ἂν οὐκ ἐσώξετο ; 
quod est τοῦτο ἂν χρηστῶς ἔχουσα οὐκ ἐσώζετο; Eoque modo defendi posset, 
quod legebatur apud Andocidem p. 77. (150. §. 6. Bekk.) ὧν ἕνεκα, ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, 
el ἀνθρωπίνως περὶ ἐμοῦ γινώσκοιτε ἂν εἴητε ἄνδρες εὐγνωμονέστεροι, nisi ibi nanc 
ex tribus codd. quorum uno ad eum finam jam Schneiderus usus erat ad Xenoph. 
de Vectigal. 6, 2. editam esset εἴητε ἄν. 

Que de duplicj ἂν diximus, cadunt etiam in iteratum. Itaque vehementer 
erravit Werferua in Act. Monac. 1. p. 252. quum illud Isocratis p. 5. D. quo supra 
usi sumus, ἃ τοῖς ἄλλοις ἂν πράττουσιν ἐπιτιμῴης, sic scribi voluit: ἃ τοῖς BA- 
λοις, dy πράττουσιν, ἂν ἐπιτιμῴης. Paullo melius, certe non ab lingue ratione 
alienum esset, ἃ τοῖα ἄλλοις dy, πράττουσιν by, ἐπιτιμῴης᾽ sed id significaret, qua 
ceteris, st facturi εἰπέ, exprobres. Nunc autem si duplex ἂν ponendum est, co- 
herent ἃ τοῖς ἄλλοις ἂν xpdrrovow: itaque quod reliquum est, ἐπιτιμῴης, non 
potest dici ἂν ἐπιτιμῴης, quia ἂν in principio positum esset, sed dicendum est 

ιτιμῴης ἄν. Panca de millenis id exempla docebunt. Demosth. p. 849, 
22. ἔτι δὲ τὸ πρᾶγμ' ἂν ἐξελέγξαι ξητῶν ἐξήτησεν ἄν με τὸν παῖδα. 1132, 28. 
πῶς ἂν οὖν μὴ εἰδὼς 5 πατὴρ αὐτὸν ᾿Αθηναῖαν ἐσόμενον ἔδωκεν ἂν τὴν ξαυτοῦ 
γυναῖκα; 1868, 18. οὖς ἄν τις δεόμενος ἐκ πονηρῶν πραγμάτων εἴπειεν ἄν. Lu- 
cian. Hermotim. 55. ὁ Φειδίας ἄν wore ἰδὼν ὄνυχα λέοντος ἔγνω ἂν ὅτι λέοντός 
ἐστιν, εἰ μὴ ἑωράκει ποτὲ λέοντα ὅλον; Sed alio addite vocabulo quod ad illud 
verbum pertineat, preponere poteris verbo particulam, ut & τοῖς ἄλλοις ἂν πράτ- 
τουσι μεγάλως ἂν ἐπιτιμῴης. Demosth. p. 1159, 14. καίτοι πῶς ἂν εἰ μὴ wero- 
ρισμένον τε ἦν καὶ ἐπηγγέλκειν αὑτοῖς, εὐθὺς ἂν ἀπέλαβον ; In eumdem er- 
rorem, in quem Werferus, etiam Porsunus, adolescens quidem, inciderat, quum 
Advers. p. 43. Antiphanis versus apud Atheneum p. 8. F. sic putabat scribendos 
esse : τοῦ δ᾽ ἄν τις ἄλλον πρὸς θεῶν, πάτερ, οὕνεκ᾽ dy 

εὔξαιτο πλοντεῖν εὐπορεῖν τειχρημάτων ; 
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. Tun’ ut omnes ia omui doctrine liberalis genere principes adiatres, et censeas 
fore, ut offam laudis tibi objiciamus, quz te nobis tranquilliorem faciat, potius quam 
rationibus te verberemus, et si opus fuerit, etiam de canina taa facundia mutuemur 
aliquid, quo tanquam fuste probe dedolatus, incipias velle mussare, et moderationis, 
modestix, vereoundiz limites non migrare ? 

Musambertius Commonitorio ad Ramiresium de Prado. 


PREFACE. 


Tris scarcely necessary to tell the reader, that, in the years 1516 
_and 1519, Erasmus published his first and second editions of the 
Greek Testament, both which omitted the three heavenly wit- 
nesses. That having promised Lee to insert them in his text, if 
they were found in a single Greek Ms., he was soon informed of 
the existence of such a Ms. in England, and consequently inserted 
1 John v. 7. in his third edition, 1522. That this Ms. after a 
profound sleep of two centuries, has at last been found in the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin. ‘That the Complutensian edi- 
tion, which was not published till 1522, though it professes to be 

rinted in 1514, has the seventh and eighth verses patched up 
From the modern Latin Mss., and the final clause of the eighth 
verse, which is omitted in its proper place, transferred to the end 


' To oblige many of our Readers, we have taken an early opportunity 
of recording in our pages Porson’s Letters to Travis, which will never 
fail to be necessary to the library ef every real scholar. 
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of the seventh. That Colinznus in 1534 omitted the verse, on the 
faith of Mss. That R. Stepbens, in his famous edition of 1550, 
inserted the verse, and marked the words ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ as wanting 
in seven Mss. That Beza, suspecting no mistake, concluded that 
these seven Mss. cuntained the rest of the seventh verse, and the 
eighth with the words ἐν τῇ γῇ. All these circumstances are either 
so well known, or mentioned so fully in the following Letters, that 
it would be a tedious repetition to dwell longer on them at pre- 
sent. 

In the year 1670, the Arian Sandius made a formidable attack 
on the verse, which was followed by a more formidable attack 
from Simon in his Critical History of the N. Τ, and other works 
pertaining to the same subject. Soon after the appearance of 
Simon’s book, between the years [600 and 1700, Sir Isaac New- 
ton wrote a dissertation on 1 John v. 7. in which he collected, 
arranged, and strengthened Simon’s arguments, and gave a clear, 
exact, and comprehensive view of the whole question. This dis- 
sertation, which was not. published till 1754, aud then imperfectly, 
has been lately restored by Dr. Horsley in the last edition of New- 
ton's works from an original Ms. In the mean time Kettner 
answered Simon iu three publications, in which he has produced 
most of the arguments usually alleged on his side, but mixed with 
so many absurd and trifling observations, that to read through 
them is no moderate exercise of patience. He reckons iv the 
second century twenty-seven, in the third twenty-niae, in the 
fourth forty-two reasons, which might hinder the Fathers from 
appealing to the heavenly witnesses. Of the third set of reasons, 
his eighteenth is, lest that text might seem to favor Sabellian- 
ism; [118 twenty-fourth, lest Constantine the Great, being then a 
catechumen, should be scandalised! At the end of his disserta- 
tion he bursts out into the following rapturous expressions, which 
I shall copy, without attempting to transfuse their elegance into 
English. 

** Nihil enim mihi gratius quam bene mereri de hoc illustri 
dicto, quod est Theologia Johaunea in auce, est instar stella prime 
magnitudinis in Scriptura, est margarita Biblica pretiosissima, et 
flos Novi Testamenti pulcherrimus, est compendium analogiz fidei 
de Trinitate, ut alia elogia in dedicatione adducta taceamus. 

“4 Latet inexhaustus scientiarum thesaurus in hoc excellentissimo 
dicto. Hic enim Theologi tres articulos fidei, Jurisconsulti tres 
advocatos ceelestes et testes summos, Medici tres animarum medi- 
cos inveniunt. Sistitur nobis in hoc dicto Philosophia et Panso- 
phia quedam sublimior. Metaphysici ens unum verum, bonum, 
Logici predicationes inusitatas contemplari possunt. Ethicus cernit 
m boc loco summum Bonum, Physicus Iridem trium colorum, et 
Astrologus concursum trium planetarum sive tres soles observat. 
Mathematicus discit, quomodo tes sint unum iu Arithmetica 


. 
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Divina. Musicus Mosicam suavissimam triaum vocum in textu 
concentumque harmonicum audire potest. Opticus, si quid videt, 
videt speculum Deitatis, et in suo intellectu ob hujus mysterii altt- 
tudinem invenit Cameram quandam obscuram, Pneumatici spiri- 
tualitatem Dei cognoscere possunt.’ Rhetores hoc dictum consi- 

derantes, affectum admirationis movere coguntur et exclamare, O 

profunditas sapientiz Dei! Aulici tres grutiosissimos Monarchas 

celestes erga subditos in regno gratiz venerari possunt.” 

At last Mill's long-expected edition of the N. T. was published. 
Still more and more evidence produced against the verse! Mill, 
after fairly summing up the evidence on both sides, just as we- 
should expect bim to declare the verse spurious, is unaccountably 
transformed into ἃ defender. Abbé L. Roger, Dean of Bourges, 
published, Par. 1715, two dissertations, in the first of which he 
defends 1 John v. 7. It ought to be mentioned to his credit, that, 
having examined the Mss. in the royal library at Paris, he sub- 
scribed to the opinion of Lucas Brugensis, Simon, and Le Long, 
and ingenuously confessed that the semicircle in Stephens’s edition, 
which now follows the words ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ in the seventh verse, 
ought to be placed after the words ἐν τῇ γῇ in the eighth. 

But Martin, Pastor of the French church at the Hague, thought 
such moderation as this a base desertion of the cause. In his 
Treatise ou Revealed Religion he spends a great part on the single 
question of 1 John v. 7. He afterwards defended the genuineness 
of the verse in three books against Emlyn’s Full Enquiry, Answer, 
and Reply. In all these performances he manfully asserted the 
right position of Stephens's semicircle. This he did by a slight 
assumption, that Stephens and all his assistants, compositors, &c. 
were infallible ; an assumption which Mr. Travis has since bor- 
rowed. Emlyn, it must be owned, left Martin in possession of the 
field; aud yet, I know not how, the opinion of Emlyn made many 
converts; and Bishop Smallbtooke* seems not to have been satis- 
fied with Martin’s defence; for he says that little has been said 
against Mr. Emlyn, except what has been offered by the ingenious 
Mr. Martin. The Greek-English editor of the N. T. in 1729 threw 
the verse out of his text, and subjoined a long note to the place, 
which, though it is apparently written with great labor, does not 
deserve the praises bestowed on it by Sosipater.* T'wells refuted 
this editor after his manner; but he scarcely quits Martin, except 
in giving up the spurious Prologue, and appealing to the new-found 
testimony of Cassiodorus. 

Bengelius, whose edition was published. in 1734, allows, in his 


1 In aletter to Dr. Bentley concerning the Complutensian edition. 
See the beginning of De Missy’s first letter, Journ. Brit. vol. viii. and 
Velton’s Moyer’s Lectures, p. 368. 

Commentaries and Essays, vol. i. p. 145. 
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pote on this passage, that it is in no genuine Ms,; that the Cagi- 
plutensian editors interpolated it from the Latin version; that the 
Codex Britannicus is good for nothing; that Stephens’s semicircle 
is mispleced ; that no ancient Greek writer cites the heavenly wit 
nesaes:; that many Latins omit them:; and tbat they were neither 
eraged by the Ariana, nor absorbed by the homaoteleuton. Surely 
then the verse is spurious. No; this learned man finds eut a way 
of escape; the passage was of so sublime and mysterious a nature, 
that the secret discipline of the church withdrew it from the public 
books, till it wae gradually lost. Under what a want of evidence 
wust a critic labor, who resorts to such an argument! Wetsteia 
and Mr. Griesbach have in their respective editions given judicious 
abridgments of the authorities and arguments on both sides; but 
from the necessary brevity of notes, some previous information is 
requisite, before they can be perfectly understood. 

- Such was the state of the controversy, and all the learned’ had 
abandoned the defence of the verse. Mr. Gibbon expressed the 
general opinion with great exactness and impartiality in a passage 
of the third volume of his History. Perhaps the historien, who 
must have foreseen many attacks on other parts of his work, 80. 
prehended none op this passage. Perhaps he thought, that an 
opinion which he possessed in common with many orthodox 
critics, might be suffered to pass without molestation. 

But if these were his hopes, he was disappointed. ᾿ 
_ The Rev. Mr. Travis published three short letters against him 
in the Gentleman's Magazine, 1782. These letters he afterwards 
reprinted (4to. 1784), with two others, much longer, addressed to 
Mr. Gibbon, in which he professed to discuss the whole question, 
and vindicate the authenticity of 1 John v. 7. Afterwards baving 
learned that Sir Isaac Newton, Mr. Griesbach, and others, had 
written on the subject, he published a second edition (8vo. 1786), 
with some alterations, and a considerable increase of bulk. 

I had read, though without examining every minute particle of 
their reasoning, Mill, Wetstein, Newton, and I was fully satisfied 
of the spuriousness of the verse from my general recollection of 
their arguments. But I must thus far confess my obligations to 
Mr. Travis, that the appearance of his book induced me to recon- 
sider the subject with a little more attention. In the course of this 

inquiry, I found such astonishing instances of error, such intrepid 
assertions contrary to fact, that I almost doubted whether L_.were 
awake while I read them. But at last I discovered that Mr.. Travis 
was 8 stranger to all criticism, sacred and profane; and that he 


1 Bentley read a public lecture, which 15. still extant, and Abbé Lon- 
guerue wrote .a dissertation, which perbaps is still extant, to prove this 
verse spurious. Semler too has written a Critical History of the text, in 
German, which 1 have not been able to procure. - 
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hed read scarealy any thing even on the subject of the contested 
werse, except Martin’s publications. This discovery opened my 
eyes, and made me see why Mr. Travis was, as Professor Michaelis 
rightly says, *‘ half a century behind-hand in his information,” 

The reader will hardly thank me for repeating my own opinion 
of Mr. Travis; but it may amuse him to know the sentiments of 
jearned foreigners. I shall therefore give some extracts, commu- 
sticated to me by a friend, from Michaelis’s Neuc Orientalische und 
Exegetische Bibliothek, Gottingen, 1786, p. 144. He says, that 
44 Mr. Travis is indisputably half a century behind-hand in critical 
knowlege ; and, consequently, unacquaiated with matters uniyer- 
éally known; a proof this, that the verse 1 John v. 7. has more 
and warmer friends in England than in Germany.” He declares 
that he shall not honor Mr. Travis with a particular review, to the 
loss of his own time, and of his reader's money aud patience; that 
most of Mr. Travis’s arguments have been already answered, or 
given up by the very defenders of the verse; that if he were dis- 
posed to re-examine the question, he should be obliged to tran- 
scribe his own Introduction, which Mr. Travis quotes in the English 
translation of the first edition ; but though he has not seen the last 
editien of 1777, he might have found the particulars iv other 
authors. He proceeds to remark how shamefully Mr. Travis treats 
Dr. Benson, while he himself betrays a more blamable ignorance 
goncerning the Slavonic version. After quoting Mr. Travis’s 
words on that subject, ‘‘ Now,” says the Professor, ‘let any one 
compare my 88th section, and the note from Mr, Poletika’s letter," 
and judge. I do not bere complain of dissimulation, but of extreme 
igporance.” | 

‘*‘ Against Mr. Griesbach, Mr. Travis writes with incredible 
ignorance. If Mr. Griesbach chooses to defend himself, he may ; 
but I should judge it perfectly needless. Why is there not a word 
for or aginst Matthwzi, an orthodox Athanasian rejecter of the 
werse? He wrote too in Latin, and might have been read by 
Mr. Trevis, who seems to understand no living languages but 


1 The sum of Poletika’s note is, that he believes 1 John v. 7. to have 
been inserted in the Slavonic version during the lifetime of the patri- 
arch Nicon; for itis in the edition of 16538, but not in the preceding 
editions printed at Moscow and Κίον. All these editions Mr. Puletika 
‘possesses; he likewise possesses some Mas. of the Ags and. Epieties 
written before the era of printings but neither in them, nvr in any 
copies that ever came into his hands, could he find the passage. 

ichaelis adds, that it is not in the Osttow edition, nor in ancient 
Mss. He doubts whether the edition of 1653 has it in the text or mar- 
gin. I am almost persuaded that it is in the margin, because else ἶ see 
Mo reason why the overseers of the edition of 1663 should not have 
Jaken it at once into the text, if they borrowed it from an edition where 
it was already in full possession. See the latter part of my eighth lette#. 
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French and English. But perhaps” (and I firmly believe the Pro- 
fessor in the right) ‘Mr. Travis did not know that there was such 
8 man or such a book in the world.” 

Mr. Zoellner loudly complains that Mr. Travis has not only 
disfigured his letter by errors of the press, but also mutilated it in 
such a manner, as to make him appear the defender of a bad 
cause: He then adds that part of his letter which Mr. Travis had 
suppressed after the second break in his Appendix, p. 59. It 
consists of two paragraphs, which together would have made, as I 
ealculate, about thirty lines of Mr. Travis’s book. These are some 
of his words; ““Omnia hec accuratius perpendenti, mihi quidem 
videtur, codicem Ravianum adhuc non satis certo pro apographo 
polyglottorum Complutensium haberi.” Mr. Travis, by the pru- 
dent omission of this hesitating sentence, has made Mr. Zoellner 
seem to give a final opinion in favor of the genuineness of the Ms. 
There is no mark of defect in the letter, as it is printed in the 
Appendix ; so that the reader cannot help taking it for the whole 
that Mr. Zoellner wrote. Being’ curious tlierefare to know how 
Mr. Travis had expressed his promise to print:the letter, I turned 
to p. 304, and found this cautious note: ‘‘ Appendix, No. 
XXIII. where this letter is given more at large.” But who would 
believe that in Mr. Zoellner’s letter the following sentence origi- 
nally existed ? “‘ Extra omnem dubitationis aleam, si nihil aliud, id 
quidem positum est, codicem Ravianum in re critica vix ullius 
Momenti esse; non tam qtiod non vana suspicione prematur, sed 
quod valde recens sit, Stoschio aliisque judicibus, certe post 
annum 1453 scriptus.” Let any-man believe Mr. Travis hereafter, 
when he talks of his own truth, candor, charity, and upright in- 
tentions, or when he is angry with others for their deficiency in 
those qualities. Whenever I hear such zealous sticklers for truth, 
they bring to my mind those undetected females who rail with all 
the bitterness and insolence of conscious virtue against the frail- 
ties of their less prudent sisters. Mr. Pappelbaum also wrote a 
letter to Mr. Travis on the subject of his book; but, as Mr. Travis 
has not thought fit to publish it, Michaelis promises to print it, if 
he can obtain the author's leave. 

Measrs. Henke and Bruns, in their Annales Literarii (Helmstadt, 
May 1786, p. 385—394), have given a short review of the same 
work. After quoting Mr. Gibbon’s note, they proceed in this 
manner: “These few words of Mr. Gibbon, who perhaps never 
uttered more truth in his life, have so vexed the writer of these 
letters, that he has resumed the whole dispute, as if it were still un- 
decided, and has brought forth this child of his diligeuce, or rather 
this abortion, with a vast body, but no brain. The singular 


1 Thad myself observed, that Mr. Zoellner was rather an advocate 
than a judge, Letter v. p. 128. 
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good fortune of this work, to be twice published in a short space 
of time, has inspired our artist with a wonderful confidence, which 
he himself professes; others perhaps may call it impudeuce.” 
They then give a brief sketch of the work, with some proper re- 
marks: they make themselves very merry with Mr. Travis's sus- 
picions of Erasmus and the argument drawn from his Paraphrases, 
together with the accurate chronology of making Erasmus publish 
his Parapbrases in 1541, five years after he was dead, and twenty- 
one years after they were written. They laugh at Mr. Travis’s 
eredulity in relying on Stepliens’s accuracy, and Beza's ocular in- 
spection of the 15, not 10 Mss.; at his repetition of Martin's 
miserable reasons ; at his appeal to L. Valla, and the only edition 
extant ia Europe; at his implicit trust in the later Latins, Lyranus, 
Aquinas, Durandus, Lembard, &c.; at his infallible method of 
arguing.to prove that Walafrid Strabus found the heavenly wit- 
‘messes in Greek Mss. With equal contempt they pass over his 
preference of the interpolated edition of Eucherius to the genuine; 
his security in the prologue of Pseudo-Jerome addressed to Dama- 
sus (read Eustochium) ; his confidence in the testimony of Cyprian 
backed by Fulgentius, in the Lateran council, in the revision of 
Charlemagne, the history of Victor,. the Apostolos, the modern 
Greek confession of faith, ὥς. &c.’ 

Though I had by some pains and study qualified myself to pro- 
nounce the same sentence on Mr. Travis's book, I should bave 
still kept my opinions to myself. My natural iadolence, my en- 
gagement in other studies, my contempt of thé work, hiudered me 
from troubling the public with my thoughts. I read with a smile 
commendations * of Mr. Travis in print, and found no inclination 
to contradict opinions, which (with Vindex’s leave) could only 
proceed from ignorance or bigotry. At last appeared, in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for August 1788, p. 700. a letter signed Ebla- 
nensis, challenging Mr. Gibbou to come forth in. person and break 
a lance with that valiant knight of the holy brotherhood, Mr. Tra- 
vis. So much ignorance of the question joined with an equal 
quantity of insolence, as well to Mr. Gibbon as to others, excited 
my indignation, and raised a hasty resolution of writing some re- 
marks on Mr. Travis’s letters, and sending them to the same 
journal ip which his own first letters, and this magnanimous chal- 
lenge, had appeared. I meant at first rather to expose Mr. Travis’s 
way of managing this controversy, than to enter into the contro- 
versy itself. But when I considered that it would be little more 


1 What these gentlemen say, in their concise manner, so well agrees 
with the observations scattered through the following letters, that, if I 
had met with their review sooner, I would have inserted it intire. 

* Gent. Mag. Aug. 1784, p. 565.—Aug. 1785, p. 584.—Sept. 1785, ἢ. 
686, 687,—March 1787, p. 211. 
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tfouble' to undertake the oné than the’ other; that it would be a 
good deed to let the public know how far they might trust big’ 
words and bold promises’; ‘that, though many were fitter for thts 
task than myself, some wefe averse to laber, and others perhaps 
afraid of consequences; when Y considered alt these things, ἢ 
ehanged my plan, and determined, besides occasional animadver~ 
stons on Mr. Travis, to give a general abstract of the mram ques- 
tion. ‘* Mea fuit semper bec in hac re voluntas et sententia, quem- 
vis ut hoc maliem de iis qui essent idohei, suscipere quam me; me 
ut mallem, quam neminem.” In consequence ef this resotation, F 
inserted seven letters (which make the five first of this collection) 
itt the Gentleman's Magazine for October and December 1788, 
February, April, May, June, August, 1789. A gentleman who 
called himself Vindex, in the same Magazine for January 1789, p. 
r2. after mentioning “ Mr. Gibbon’s contemptuous inattention to 
Mr. Travis’s irrefragable* defence,” added the following note: 
* A Cambridge correspondent has not rendered it less so by his 
feeble strictures in your Magazine for October last, p. 876. Dat 
veniam corvis.” I gave Vindex a gentle rebuke in my next letter 
ΑΙ. p. 17.), but he was too headstrong to take advice, and replied 
i the Gentleman’s Magazine for March, p. 225. 1 shail only 
transcribe a part of his letter. 

τ Mr. Urban, ᾿ 

Your? zealous, knowing, and discreet correspondent, ia p. 
101—105 of your last Magazine, who ts happily exempt from 
‘the weakness that fools call candor,” is pleased to insinuaté 
that ὁ “ bigotry” alone can support the authenticity of the famous 
text 1 John v. 7. This surely is ‘“* the excess of Christian bene- 
volence.” Let this literary Goliath “1 beware of measuring the 
mteprity of other men by his own narrow conceptions.” * * * * * 
As to Mr. Travis, ‘*¢with whom I have not the pleasure of being 
acquainted,” I flatter myself that he will “**never be weary of an- 
swering” those opponents who ‘‘are never weary of repeating the 
same bafiled ‘and exploded reasons.” Contemptuous inattention 
will justly be construed as ‘4a proof of conscious impotence.” 
Let him therefore, ‘‘*compliments being passed, begin on busi- 
ness.” To him it may be safely left. In the mean time, “will you, 
Mr. Urban, advise” his supercilious antagonist “in & whisper,” 
not to issue his dictates ‘* quasi ex cathedra,” though he may have 
@ sufficiency of learning to fill the chair. But does not his “‘/good 
mother” know him too well to place him fn the chair; ™ Feenuth 
abet in corny.” 

I quote this trash merely to show how ready any person is to 
decide on these points, thodgh neither qualified by nature vor art 
‘for the discussion of them, and to think he benefits the world by 
publishing his opinion. As if teuth in these cases always depended 
‘ol a majority of voices! | 
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Bat being tired of this tedious method of publication, I-quitted 
ft, as soon as I had finished the subject of Greek Mss,, with a 
promise to resume the dispute in another form. Some time after- 
wards, while these letters were in the press, Mr. Travis sent to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine fer January 1790 such a defence of Ste- 
phens and Beza, us Martin himself would have blushed to father. 

e there repeated, almost word for word, what he had al- 
ready said in his book, and I. had confuted. He had net 
even knowlege enough to see, or candor enongh to own, the 
most palpable errors of the press; but still assumed, without 
shame, a position in itself absurd, and shown by me to be 
totally groundless, the perpetaal infallibility of Stephens’s margin. 
I replied in the next month minutely to every article of the-der 
fence; and, as Mr. Travis, ia his zeal for Stephens’s character, 
had forgotten his own, ἔ reminded him of a few offences that he 
had committed against his favorite virtue, Truth. But he declined 
my proposal of retracting or defending his assertions, by calling 
me Thersites, saying that he “‘ despised my railings,” and making a 
sort of promise, that when my volume came ont, he would take it 
into consideration. “We shall therefore soon see what efforts his 
ingenuous temper will make to acknowlege or excuse his errors. . 

I here perform my premise, which perhaps Mr. Travis and my 
readers would have forgiven me for breaking. Such as these 
letters are, I deliver them to the judgment of the public. I shall 
make no professions of diligence aad fidelity, for two reasons; 1, 
Because I conceive, that such a profession is always implied in the 
very circumstance of becoming an author; and, 2. Because ia the 
present case it would be dangerous as well as unnecessary. For 
all that are well acquainted with Mr. Travis’s book would infalli- 
bly feel either their suspicions roused, or their laughter provoked, 
if I pretended, like him, that ‘‘Truth was the sole aim, object, and 
end,” of the following letters. But before I take my leave, I would 
gled’y prevent two or three objections, which [ foresee ; That 

have treated a grave subject with too much levity, and a digni- 
tary of the church with teo much freedom ; and, what is a much 
more grievous erime, that I may be thought to defead heresy, and 
to attack the Catholic faith. . 

To the first and second objections I answer, that I could not 
treat the subject in any other manner, if I treated it at all. To 
peruse such a mass of falsehood and sophistry; and to write re- 
marks on it, without sometimes giving way to laughter, and some- 
times to indignation, was, to me at least, impossible. For the first, 
let Tertailian’ plead my excuse. ‘‘ Si et ridebitur alicubi, materiis 
ipsis satisfiet. Multa sunt sic digna revinci, ae gravitate adoren- 
tur. Vanitati proprie festivitas cedit. Congruit et veritati ridere, 
tr οὐ οιαοαδονασο 

1 Adversus Valentinianos, § 6. 
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quia letans; de temulis suis ludere, quia secura est.” For the 
second, I am persuaded that every attentive reader, who believes 
me right in the statement of my facts and the tenor of my argu- 
ment, will allow, that even harsher expressions would in sucha 
case be justified. Besides, I confess, I never much admired that 
mock politeness, which expresses a strong charge in a long-winded 
periphrasis of half a dozen lines, when the complete sense might 
be conveyed in as many words. 

Je ne puis rien nommer, si ce n'est par son nom; 

J‘appelle un chat un chat * * °° * * * * ® 

Mr. Gibbon, after answering an accusation brought against him 
by Mr. Davis, thus proceeds: “1 disdain to add a single reflec- 
tion; nor shall I qualify the conduct of my adversary with any of 
those epithets, which might seem to be the expressions of resent- 
meut, though I should be constrained to make use of them as the 
only terms in the English language which could accurately repre- 
sent my cool and unprejudiced sentiments.” I desire to know 
whether Mr. Davis was at all obliged to Mr. Gibbon for this exertion . 
of his good-nature? Or who sees vot that such moderation pro- 
ceeds from malice, and is only affected in order to possess the 
reader with a more lively resentment against the offender ? : 

As a river tastes of the soil through which it last flowed, our 
style generally takes a tincture from the last book we read. This 
must be my excuse, if I have too much disregarded the laws of 
civility, that by reading Mr. Travis, I have been insensibly infected 
with his spirit. But whatever apology I owe to others on this 
score, I owe none to him. He thinks himself authorised to treat 
the most eminent men for learning aud virtue with the utmost 
contempt and insolence. He is the last man that should be per- 
mitted to be angry with others for railing. ‘‘Idue alteri crimini 
dabis, quod eodem tempore, in eadem provincia tu ipse fecisti? 
audebisne ita accusare alterum, ut quo minus tute condemnere, 
recusare non possis?” 

The truth of the third objection 1 deny. I maintain that my 
book is virtually a defence of orthodoxy. He, I apprehend, does 
the best service to truth, who hinders it from being supported by 
falsehood. Touse a weak argument in behalf of a good cause, cau 
only tend to infuse a suspicion of the cause itself into the minds of 
all who see the weakness of the argument. Such a procedure is 
scarcely a remove short of pious fraud. ‘‘ Pro pietate nostra tam 
multa sunt vera, ut falsa tanquam ignavi milites atque inutiles 
Oneri sint magis quam auxilio.” What good can we expect to work 
on heretics or infidels by producing the heavenly witnesses? 
Will they submit to dispute with us, if we revive such stale and 
exploded reasons? Will they not believe, or affect to believe, that 
this textis the only, at least the chief pillar, of our faith; and that, 
like Sir Martin Mar-all, we continue to fumble on the lute, Fong 
after the music is over? . 
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_ What candor or fairness in dispute, exclaims a Papist, can be 

‘expected from ‘the Protestant heretics, who still maintain the 
obsolete scandal of Pope Joan, which has been so frequently and 
fully confuted? What justice, might a Mahometan exclaim, can 
we hope from the Christian dogs, who still propagate the ridicu- 
lous tale of the Prophet’s pigeon ? 

If any expressions occur, where I seem to speak slightingly of 
orthodoxy, let the reader consider, that in disputing against a 
passage generally supposed to favor the cause of orthodoxy, my 
subject sometimes compelled me to assume the person of a here- 
tic. But when, for the sake of brevity, I use the word ortho- 
doxy in a bad sense, I mean not that respectable orthodoxy 
which defends the doctrine of the Trinity with fair argument and 
genuine scripture, but that spurious orthodoxy which is the over- 
flowing of zeal without knowlege—which is not contented with 
our professing the common faith, but would force us to defend it 
by ail and singular the arguments, whether weak or strong, and all 
᾿ the texts, whether spurious or genuine, tlat have ever been em- 
ployed in its defence ;—which, whenever a rotten and ruinous 
outwork of religion is demolished, utters as hideous a shriek, as if 
the very foundations of the building were shaken, and the church 
of Christ nodded to her fall. 

Yet why defend Mr. Gibbon, an enemy? I do not defend Mr. 
Gibbon, except by accident. I defend Erasmus, Sir I. Newton, 
La Croze, Mr. Griesbach, and other Christians. But where would 
have been the harm, if I had avowed myself the defender of Mr. 
Gibbon? Because he is an enemy? For that very reason I would 
defend him. And I wish that every writer who attacks the infi- 
dels would weigh the accusations, and keep a strict watch over 
himself, lest his zeal should hurry him too far. For when an ad- 
versary can effectually overthrow one serious charge out of ten 
brought against him, the other nine, though they may be both 
true and important, will pass unheeded by the greater part of 
readers. . 

An impartial judge, I think, must allow, that Mr. Gibbon’s 
. History is one of the ablest performances of its kind that has ever 
appeared. His industry is indefatigable; his accuracy scrupu- 
lous; his reading, which indeed is sometimes ostentatiously dis- 
played, immense; his attention always awake; his memory reten- 
tive; his style emphatic and expressive ; his periods harmonious. 
His reflections are often just and profound ; he pleads eloquently 
for the rights of mankind, and the duty of toleration; nor does 
bis humanity ever slumber, unless when women" are ravished, or 
the Christians * persecuted. 


4 Chapter lvii. note 54. * See the whole sixteenth chapter. 
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Mr. Gibbou shows, it is true, so strong a dislike to Christianity, 
as visibly disqualifies him for that society, of which he bas created 
Ammiapus Marcellinns president. I confess that I see nothing 
wrong in Mr. Gibbon’s attack on Christianity. It proceeded, I 
doubt not, from the purest and: most virtuous motive. We can 
only blame him for carrying on the attack in an insidioas manner, 
and with improper weapons. He often makes, when he cannot 
readily find, an occasion to insult our tegion; which he hates:‘so 
cordially, that he might seem to revenge some personal injury. 
Such is his’ eagerness in the cause, that he stoops to the most 
despicable pun, or to the most awkward perversion of languape, 
for the pleasure of turning * the Scripture into ribaldry, or of calting 
Jesus? an impostor. 
‘Though his style is in general correct and elegant, he sometimes 
ἐς draws out the thread of his verbosity finer than the staple of his 
argument.”5 In endeavoring to avoid vulgar terms, he too fre- 
quently dignifies trifles, and clothes common thoughts in a splen- 
did dress, that would be rich enough for the noblest ideas. In 
short, we are too often reminded of “that greatman, Mr. Prig, the 
auctioneer,* whose manner was 80 inimitably fine, that he had as 
much to say on a ribbon as a Raphael.” “ 

Sometimes, in his anxiety to vary his phrase, he Becomes ob- 
‘scure; and, instead of calling his personages by their names, 
defines them by their birth, alliance, office, or other circumstances 
of their history. Thus an honest gentleman is often described by 
a circumlocution, lest the same word should be twice repeated in 
the same page. Sometimes epithets are added, wich the tenor 
of the sentence renders unnecessary. Sometimes in his attempts 
at elegance, he loses sight of English,> and sometimes of sense. 
' A less pardonable fault is that rage fot indecency which per- 
vades the whple work, but especially the last volumes. And, to 
the honor of his consistency, this is the same man who #8 80 
prudish that he dares not call Belisarius a cutkold, beeause it is 
too bad a word for a decent historian ‘to use. If the history were 
anonymous, I should guess that these disgraceful obscenities were 
written by some debauchee, who having from age, or accident, or - 
excess, survived the practice of lust, still indulged himeelf in the 


. § Chapter lix. note32, . . 3 Chapter xi. note 69. 
_B Lave’s Labor Lost. ; 4 Foeote’s Miaor, 

5 Ghapterxlvii. near note 19. “ Yet a latent aud almost invisible spark 
etl lurked among the embers of controversy.” If it lurked, it was pro- 
bably latent. Chapter I. near note 153. “ The author of a mighty revolu- 
tion appears to have been endowed with a pious and contemplative dis- 
position,” I might with equal want of precision say of Mr. Grbbon, “ Fhe 
author of a bulky history appears to be perfectly free from superstition.” 
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luxety of speculatidn; ‘and exposed the impotent tnbecility, 
after he had lost the vigor.of the passions.” * 

But these few faults make no considerable abatement in my 
' general esteem. Notwithstanding all its particular defects, I 

greatly admire the whole; as I should admire a beautiful face in 
the author, though it were tarnished with a few freckles; or as I 
should admire an elegant person and address, though they were 
blemished with a little affectation. | 

Yet, to say the truth, I have one censure in reserve. A candid 
acknowlegement of error does not seem to be Mr. Gibbon’s shining 
virtue. He promised * (if I understaad him rightly) that in a futere 
edition he would expunge the words ‘‘ of Armenia,” or make an 
equivalent alteration. A new edition has appeared; but I have 
looked in vain to find a correction of that passage. Iam almost 
persuaded, that the misrepresentation ef Gennadius was not wilful ; 
but that Mr. Gibbon trauscribing the Greek from the margia of 
Petavius, wrote by mistake αἰδοῦμαι for αἰδοῦνται. This error has 
now been so long published, that it is scarcely possible to suppose 
him ignorant of the charge. He has had an opportunity of con- 
fessing and correcting the mistake: yet still it keeps its place in 
the octavo edition. 
- For my own part, having professed in the following letters to 
setsact any mistake on cenaviction, I here present the reader with 
a list of additions and corrections, which I have intermixed with 
the typographical faults. 

{Here follows a list of Errata, which we have corrected. ] 
. If I discover any fresh mistakes, I shall be happy to have an 
early opportusity of correcting them. I should be extremely 
obliged to the casdor or curiosity of the public, if they would 
give me this opportunity by calling for a secoad edition. . Oa that 
joyful occasion, I engage to amend ‘all the errors detected in this 
book, either by myself or others. Nor will I blot out the traces 
of these errors, as if I was ashamed of the common lot of author- 
ship, but bet them remain, and subjoin to each a correcting note. 
This wiil, I think, be the surest pledge of the innocence of my ia- 
tentions, if any of my mistakes should chance to wear a suspicious 
appearance. With respect to a public confession of error, I should 
think it a duty, and neta merit, if I did not see how reluctantly 
and ungracefully most men submit to it. My example therefore 
may perhaps condace to the instruction of younger or mere bash- 
ful authors, whom the dread of a recantation, natural in the outset 
of a literary career, might tempt to dangerous and dishonest con- 
cealments. I should rejoice to be able to add, that my example 
may conduce to the instruction of posterity, if I were not teo well 
acquainted with the weakness both of my own and my adversaries’ 
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" Junius. 3 Vindication, p. 75. Chapter xv. near note 178. 
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abilities, to nourish so groundless a hope: Mr. Travis and I may 
address our letters to posterity; but ‘‘they will never be delivered. 
according to the direction.” 


LETTER I. 


On Mr. Travis’s candor in correcting his mistakes—Instances in what 
he says of Erasmus, of the Dublin Ms. and of Bede. 
Sir, 

I am of the same opinion with your friend Eblanensis* on the’ 
passage quoted from Gennadius by Mr. Gibbon (which Mr. Davis* 
mentioned before you), and I think that Mr. Gibbon is bound in 
honor to retract and amend that sentence of his history. I also 
thiok that Mr. Travis’s book is a composition ‘‘ scarcely to be pa- 
ralleled in any age,” but not for those qualities which Eblanensis 
supposes. For, in my judgment, the character which you give of 
Dr. Benson’s dissertation (p. 98. 221.) will much better suit your 
own book ; that ‘‘ for intrepidity of assertion, disingenuousness of 
quotation, and defectiveness of conclusion, it has no equal, stands 
aloof beyond all parallel, as far as my reading extends, either in 
ancient or modern times!” . 

Since this question, after having been long decided, is now re- 
vived, I mean to trouble you with some animadversions on your 
management of the controversy. But first let me pay a just tri- 
bute of praise to your candid and ingenuous temper. You had 
got a conceit into your head, that Erasmus did not publish Valla’s 
Commentary before 1526; and, in consequence of this blunder, 
went on to charge Erasmus with a wilful suppression of the truth. 
Can a man, who writes of others at this rate, expect any tender- 
ness for his own errors?) When you found out, what you ought to 
have known long before, that Erasmus did publish Valla in 1505, 
you omitted the passages in your book which contradicted that 
fact, but without making the slightest apology for this shameful 
treatment of Erasmus: on the contrary, you labor to bring fresh 
proof of that arch-heretic’s roguery. For it is a maxim with you, 
Sir, that all Arians are wholly possessed by the devil, and that it 
is impossible for them ‘‘ to quote fairly, to argue candidly, and to 
speak truly,” (p. 127. 374.); while the orthodox may say what 
they please, and their bare word is taken without farther inquiry; 
nay, even Amelotte’s testimony was urged as an argument in the 
first edition, but omitted in the second, at the desire perhaps of 
some cautious friend, who feared it would be too barefaced an 
insult gu any tolerably well-informed reader. In the 17th page of 
your second edition you tell us, that you have omitted Amelotte’s 


¥ Gentleman’s Magazine for August 1788, p. 701. 
- 9 Ibid. 1782, p.-181. 1784, p. 419. - 
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testimony, but being loth to give him up intirely, you add, ‘‘ the 
deductions from the whole of this accusation and defence seem.to 
be greatly in favor of Amelotte.” You, Sir, blame Erasmus, ’p. 
147. for “ giving up the contest in a most uncheerful and disin- 
genuous. manner.” If Erasmus were now alive, he might retort the 
accusation with tenfold force against his accuser. But to return, 
in the fifth page of the Preface to.-your second edition, you con- 
fess your mistake about the time when Erasmus published Valla’s 
collation; but, at the same time, you would fain make us believe 
that you knew of its being published in 1505, though not of 
its being published by Erasmus. You talk of ‘‘ the only edition 
—in 1505, which is, perhaps, to be found in England (if not ia 
Europe).” What do you mean by “the only edition in 1505?” 
There never was but one edition in 1505. But if you mean 
*‘ copy,” you might have spared your parenthesis, aud corrected 
your mistakes by looking into Wetstein’s Prolegomena, p. 55; 
who informs us, that he used a copy of that very edition. I intend, 
Sir, in due time, to produce other proofs that you have never read 
through Wetstein’s Prolegomena (whether from idleness, or fear 
of being infected with the poison of Arianism, I leave to the con- 
sideration of others); at present I shall content myself with one 
instance, that will serve to show the extent and accuracy of your 
reading. Your predecessor Martin, in his defence of the spurious 
verse 1 John v. 7,. had mistaken the date of Mark’s Gospel for 
the date of the Ms. itself, thus turning years into centuries (χρόνοι), 
and St. Mark into the transcriber, as Wetstein expresses it, Prol.-p. 
52. You copied this ridiculous blunder (‘‘ errorem valde ridicu- 
lum,” Wetstein), which Sosipater exposed in his remarks. Now 
Jet the reader see with what grace a candid man retracts his error. 
Ed. 2. p. 158. ‘* The words respecting the date of this Ms.,-which 
were copied from it in the former edition of these letters, are here 
omitted; because they may” be applied to the time when Sr. 
Mark’s Gospel itself was originally written.” Diffident creature ! 
you seem indeed still to retain your former opinion, but will not 
positively assert that the words admit no other construction. 
I sincerely congratulate you on. this accession .of knowlege, and 
consequently of modesty. I hope that in the next edition of 
your book: you will be farther enlightened, so as tq perceive that 
the words in question can possibly mean nothing but the time 
when the Gospel was first written by the Evangelist. I hope, too, 
that you will then have acquired a little more charity than you 
possess at present; and that, from the recollection of your owa 

lunders, you will find some softer names for the trifling slips of 


* Commentaries and Essays, vol. i. p. 525. 

2 & Ay, on proof positive, it must: but on proof presumptive, it only 
may; that’s a logical distinction, Madam.” Witwoud, in Congreve’s Way 
of the World. 
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ae adversaries, then “ want of heowlege,” or * want df integrity.” 
. 39. 79.) _ 

Pe But why,” you will say, ‘*atteck with such violence errore 
which the suthor himself has torrected in a eubsequent edition ἢ 
Why reproach a man with bis sins after he has repented of them ?” 
Certainly, Sir, this would be unfair-treatment, if you had really 
and sincerely repented of them. But repentance, I think, is never 
reckoned sutlicient without reparation. And what reparation have 
you made? You publish letters to Mr. Gibbon, ja which Eras- 
mus, Dr. Benson, La Croze, Simon, Bewyer, and Mr. Gibbon 
himself, are frequently taxed, in the plainest terms, with igno- 
rance or dishonesty. In a question that. branches itself out inte 
so many minute particulars, it is dificult for the most cautious 
or sagacious critic to steer clear of all mistakes. He might hope, 
however, in case of error, for a milder alternative (or, if you 
please, ‘‘two milder alternatives,” pp. 9. 79. 80. 143. 325, 326.) 
than what you, Sir, have thought Gt to grant those unhappy mer. 
Did it never oocur to you, while you were revising your own 
work, and correcting some of the most notorious errors, that it 
was-possible: for the offences, which you punish io others with 
such severity, to be the mere offspring of inadvertence.and human 
infirmity? For haste you would hardly admit as a good excuse} 
at least you seem to have disclaimed this plea for yourself, p. 
127. 375.," though your friend Eblanensis is not ashamed to make 
this wretched apology for you. Would you be content to have 
these mistakes arged against you as arguments of your own ‘‘ want 
of knowlege,” or ‘‘ want of integrity?” And why should you think 
fess favorably of others, unless plain proof appears to the con- 
trary? As to your correcting your errors on due notice and con- 
viction, “1 would applaud you to the very echo, that should ap» 
piaud again,” but not without insisting on two conditions: 1. That 
you should fairly, without shaffling or prevaricating, recant; 2. 
That you should, in errors of any moment, give a separate set of 
wdditions and corrections for the use of the purchasers of the 
former edition. For whoever reads the former -without the latter, 
which is likely enough to happen, will be as liable to believe and 
spread its errors, as if the latter had never been published. Till 
these conditions are. fulfiled, I shall look on myself as fully au- 
thorised to censure the faults of the first edition, whether they be 
corrected in the second or not. That one of these conditions has 
not been fulfilled, is plain to every body: that the other has not, 
I think: will be plain, partly frony what I have already said, and 
partly from what 1 am going to say. ἊΝ 


3. P. 127, $75. means the corresponding pages uf the two. editions; 
pp. 9,79. meao pages of the second edition ; and aij single referenous 
mean the second edition, when notice is not given to the contrary. 
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You cantdently affirm, in the preface ἐδ your second edition, that 
the ‘‘ errors” there mentioned “ 40 ποέ at all affect the great ques-. 
tion.” The opposers of the doubtfal text had concluded that Bede 
koew nathing of it, because in his commentary on the fifth chapter 
of the first Epistle of John, he is very diffuse on the sixth and 
eighth verses, but makes no mention of the seventh. ‘ No!” 
exclaim you: boldly without understanding a syllable of. the. matter, 
‘<they might. as well argue, that Bede knew nothing of Jebn viii. 
§3, 54. Acts ii. 12-22. Rom, i. 20—22. because he makes no 
mention of such passages in his Commentary.” This remark and 
these citations are suppressed in the second edition: in the pre- 
face to which you say, if I take your meaning rightly, that this’ 
error arose from trusting implicitly to the information of others. 
Now I would fain know two things: 1. On whose informatioe 
you made the assertion; 2. If you took it from Martin, as I 
suspect (Diss. Part. 2. c. 5. p. 196.). how it came-to pass that you 
changed 1 Pet.to Rom. Martin quotes, for examples of Bede's 
omissions, 1 Pet. i. 20-—22. John viii. 53, 54. Acts ii. verses 12 
et les suivants jusq’au 23. Supposing this remark to be true, it 
might, perhaps, seem plausible enough to say, that nothing could 
be presumed against any particular verse from Bede’s -silence, 
because he has omitted many other passages, which yet all critics 
believe to be genuine. But if the premises be withdrawn, what 
becomes of the conclusion? Did you mean to prove any thing. 
when you made this observation? If you meant it fora proof. 
surely your main argument must be -weakened in proportion to 
the weight that such a proof would have had, if the facts, on 
which it is grounded, were admitted. Still I agree, that the 
expulsion ofthese errors has not enfeebled or impaired your ar- 
gument. And, while I am in the generous bumor of making 
concessions, J will farther allow, that the cause which you have 
espoused would have been in full as good a situation, if you had 
never written in its defence. When first I read your preface; ἢ 
thought that, not having Bede’s Works in your possession, you 
had inquired.of some person at Oxford (perhaps the same who 
gave you so exact an account of the ‘only edition’ of Valla), 
and that this person had led you into the mistake. But being 
now convinced that you took your citations from Martin, I. would 
gladly learn why you expressed yourself in such vague terms as, 
‘‘the other mistake arose ia the same manner.” Why did yeu: not 
rather say, ‘‘ the other mistake I copied from Martiu.” I think I can 
guess the reason of this management. Such a confession would have 
shown you to be a servile copier, a blind follower of the blind, 
and would have drawn on you the same censure that you have 
passed on Dr. Benson, p. 50. 119. If you demand, and certainly 
you have a right to demand, why 1 insinuate so injurious a suspi- 
cion, I shall at present refer you to pages 13 διὰ 76 of your former 
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edition. (See hereafter, Letter V.) If you are not satisfied with 
this answer, I promise to give yon some additional reasons for my 
opinion, before I end my remarks on you. 

Another distinguishing quality of your extraordinary composi- 
tion is what the base vulgar would call canting. For instance : 
‘‘ Theodore Bega, whose erudition and piety‘ did honor to the 
age, &c.” p. 6. “Τίνα celebrated Durandus,” p. 20. ‘* This cele- 
brated commentator” (Walafrid Strabo), p. 23. ‘‘ The good Ea- 
eherius—there was nota bishop more revered ‘for learning and 
piety.” ‘‘ Thepious Jerome,” p. 32. ‘‘This holy martyr” (Cyprian), 
p. 37. “‘ Jerome speaks in these glowing terms,” (glowing indeed 1) 
** Qui sic non credit, alienus a Christo est,” p. 108. But enough 
of this drudgery. Neither shall I take any notice of your confused 
manner.of stating the objections of the adversaries. One thing 
ought to be recorded to the honor of your diligence and learning, 
that at first you either knew not, or entirely neglected, Newton, 
De Missy, and Griesbach, and very rarely consulted Emlyn, Ben- 
gelius, and Wetstein. In your second edition, p..17, you tell us, 
that you are indebted for the knowlege of De Missy to Maty’s 
Review. I shall not expect the reader to believe, but on the tes- 
timony of his own eyes, that in Mr. Gibbon’s note on the very 
passage of his history, which gave occasion to Mr. Travis to expose 
himeelf in print, there is an accurate reference to De Missy; nor 
shall I expect him to believe, but on the same testimony, that you, 
Sir, have favored us with that self-same note in p. 367. But you 
seem to have too high a spirit to receive instruction from an 
enemy. I shall leave -you, for this time, with the following di- 
Iemma. If you have read through De Missy’s Letters in the 
Journal Britannique, either your sense or your honesty is in 
imminent danger: your sense, that you have not seen cause to 
make more alterations in your book; your honesty, that having 
seen cause, you have ‘suffered the obnoxious passages to remain 
unaltered. But if you have not yet read through De Missy’s 
Letters, I call on you to justify your indolence to the public; an 
indolence, which in any writer, who aspires to the character of a 


1 His piety was so fervent, that an instance or two of it may not be 
amiss. He wrote a book to prove, that heretics may justly -be punished 
with death. [tis well known that Servetus was grievously afflicted with 
that pestilential disorder, heresy. Calvin prescribed roasting by a slow 
fire as an effectual cure, which was accordingly tried, but the patient 
unluckily happened to die in the operation, Beza, speaking of this ac- 
cident, in a note on 4 Pet. i. 4. facetiously adds, “And yet there are 
some who think the good man forsooth was very ill used.” Emlyn 
indeed, vol. ii. p. 253, is pleased to complain of this as a cruel scoff, but he 
had no taste for raillery. I must own, to the disgrace of piety and ore 
thodoxy, that Beza omitted this sentence in his latter editions. 
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patient and impartial investigator (p. 375), amounts to a criminal 
inattention. ‘‘Sed hec fuerit nobis, tanquam levis armature, 
prima orationis excursio ; nunc comminus agamus, experiamur- 
que, si possimus cornua commovere disputationis tus.” 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Eipyxal What I despaired of finding, cHance at last threw 
in my way. Many sleepless nights did I pass in endeavoring to 
discover why Mr. Travis, in copying Martin, should change 1 Pet. 
into Rom. But looking into the English translation of Martin’s 
book, I saw the reason of the mistake. ‘The translator, p. 108, 
instead of saying ‘‘ St. Peter’s first Epistle,” says, ‘‘St. Paul’s first 
Epistle.” Mr. Travis solidly reasoned, that St. Paul’s first Epistle 
was in our Testaments the Epistle to the Romans; set it down 
without further inquiry, and fulfilled the old adage by robbing 
Peter to give to Paul. Are Bede’s Works so very scarce or ex- 
pensive, that they were inaccessible to Mr. Travis? Wad he no 
correspondent at Cambridge or Oxford to examine them for him? 
Or could not ‘‘the (where merit is pre-eminently conspicuous, 
epithets are needless) prelate, to whom Mr. Travis’s work is 
humbly inscribed,” p. 357, lend him a copy? Gentle reader, 
admire this patient and impartial investigator, who takes a quota- 
tion at second-hand, and that he may enjoy every possible oppor- 
tunity of blundering, consults even the copy of a copy. Thus in 
his first edition, p. 76, he quotes ἀντέλαβεν for ἀνέλαβεν, a mere 
typographical errer in the English translation of Martin. To the 
same Cause are owing the quotation and reference, both inaccu- 
rate, Ρ' 74. 164. 

N.B. See Vindex’s remark on the former part of this letter, in 
the Preface, or in the Gentleman’s Magazine for January, 1789, 
p. 12. 


fod 


LETTER It. 


Of Valla’s Greek Mss. supposed to contain the disputed verse, . 
1 John v. 7. 
Sir, 


I hereby give notice, once for all, to you and my readers, that I 
pretend not to produce any new arguments on so beaten a topie 
δὲ I have chosen. It will be enough for me, if I can collect what 
is scattered through many works; dispose in a better order, or set 
iv a clearer light, what others have written; so that those who | 
want leisure or courage to wade through the whole controversy 
may form some general notion of the dispute, without the labor of 
collecting and comparing a wultitude of polemical authors, or the 
danger of being misled by the hardy assertions of a partial and 
sophistical declaimer. Perbaps, after this confession, I shall be 
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thought to stand iu need of some excuse. I shall therefore shelter 
myself under the example of Mr. Travis, who has himself cotde- 
scended to pick up the blunted weapons that poor Martin wielded 
without success, and to brandish them against the Philistines. As 
the orthodox ° are never weary of repeating the same baffled and 
exploded reasons, we heretics must never be weary of answering 
them. For silence, as I learn from you, Sir, p. 369, is 6a proof 
of conscious impotence. I once thought that it might sometimes 
proceed from contempt.’ But lest you should be wise in your 
own conceit, you shall be answered. I call myself an heretic, 
because { know that the disbelief of the authenticity of this text 
is the Shibboleth of the party; and that it would be equally ab- 
surd and fruitless, after the rash and unguarded opinion that I 
have advanced, to make any protestations of innocence. ‘It 
were to be wished,” says Martin, ‘‘ that this strange opinion had 
never quitted the Arians or Socinians; but we have the grief to 
see it pass from them to some Christians, who, though content to 
retain the doctrine of the Trinity, abandon this fine passage, where 
that holy doctrine is so clearly taught. They have, however, the 
misfortune to find themselves confounded with the secret enemies 
of the doctrine.” In vain may Simon, La Croze, Michaelis, and 
Griesbach, declare their belief of the doctrine; they must defend 
it in the catholic manner, and with the catholic texts: nor is all 
this enough; but in defending the genuineness of a particular 
text, they must use every one of the same arguments that have 
already been used, without rejecting any on the idle pretence that 
‘they are false or trifling. 1 pity Bengelius. He had ‘the weak- 
ness (which fools call candor) to reject some of the arguments 
that had been employed in defence of this celebrated verse, and 
brought on himself a severe but just rebuke from an opposer of 
De Missy? (Journ. Brit. x. p. 133.); where he is ranked with those, 
‘‘who, under pretext of defending the three heavenly witnesses 
with moderation, defend them so gently, that a suspicious reader 


1 ‘Vindex also,¢ with whom I have not the pleasure of being acquainted, 
in the Gent. Mag. 1789, p. 12, attributes Mr. Gibbon’s inattention, with 
great justice, in my opinion, to contempt. In answer to Vindex's note, 
I would# advise him in a whisper, to temper his zeal with a little know- 
lege and discretion. I must tell him at the same time, that the stric- 
tures, which he obligingly calls ‘ feeble,’ did not profess to enter into the 
merits of the cause, but only to convict Mr. Travis of ignorance and pre- 
varication : in which, if I am not misinformed, they have had some 
success, 

2 De Missy’s fate too has been somewhat hard. He was bold enough 
to attack Amelotte’s veracity and Martin’s understanding. This pro- 
voked a nest of hornets. Four anonymous writers fell on him; three 
with personal abuse; the fourth (who is here quoted) with matiguity 
under the mask of moderation, - 
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‘might doubt whether they defended them in earnest; though God 
‘forbid that we should wish to insinuate any suspicion of Mr. Ben- 
gelius’s orthodoxy.” You see, Sir, what a mistake I have made 
in taking my side of the question. But there is no help; it is too 
late to recant. ** Fortem hoc animum tolerare jubebo, et quondam 
majora tuli.” I wish your friend Eblanensis had favored us with 
the names of those eminent men who are convinced by the exten- 
sive learning and close reasoning for which your work is so re- 
markable. They must have been candid persons, and extremely 
open to conviction.* I will mention as many as I can recollect at 
present, who have publicly declared themselves on your side: 
Bishops Horsley and Seabury, Bamptonian lecturers, Dr. Croft, 
and Mr. Hawkins ;’ and lastly, Sir, our ‘good mother pays a due 
respect to the merit of her son, For I am credibly informed, that 
on the 30th of November 1788, at Great St. Mary’s Church, 
Cambridge, the Rev. Mr. Coulthurst told a brilliant and crowded, 
as well as a learned audience, that “the authenticity of 1 John v. 7, 
has been clearly and substantially established.” When Eblanensis 
shall be pleased to increase this list with the names of his converts 
of the first eminence, they will all together compose a very amiable 
set, aud entirely free from ‘bigotry. And now, Sir, * compli- 
ments being passed, I shall begin on business. 

Mr. Gibbon affirmed in that sentence, on which Mr. Travis has 
written a lopg commentary, that the memorable text of the three 
heavenly witnesses is condemned by the silence of Greek Mss., of 
versions, and of fathers. In a note, he explains his sentiments 
more openly with respect to the Greek Mss., aud the origin of 
the verse in our present editions. A writer in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine (Nov. 1782, p. 521.) to whom you yourself referred in 
your first edition, p. 30, sufficiently justified Mr. Gibbon on the 
subject of the offensive note. Sinee the external authority of 
any text in Scripture is founded on the concurrence of ancient 
Mss., of ancient versions, and citations of ancient writers, it will 
readily be granted, that wherever any of these three pillars of evi- 


' The excellent Dr. Waterland being complimented by Whiston and 
Emlyn, (see Emlyn, vol. 1], p. 236.) for his impartiality in not insisting on 
this text, thought proper, in his ‘‘ Importance of the Doctrine of the Tri- 
nity,” p. 271, to be convinced by Twells that it was genuine. [As I mean 
to acknowlege a mistake or to supply a defect, whenever I perceive it, [ 
think it necessary to observe, that the foregoing note contains the truth. 
indeed, but not the whole truth. Fur I have since learned that Dr. Water- 
land had declared himself in favor of the spurious verse in the year 1798, 
but ip a more guarded and doubtful manner.] 

* To these I ought perhaps to add the anonymous author of “ A Sum- 
mary of the most interesting Evidence ona most important Tryal,” who 
calls Mr. Travis’s book, p. 9, a masterpiece of reason ‘and composition. 
But whether he be in jest or earnest, depends on a previous question. 
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dence be withdrawn or weakened, the snperstructure which th 
were intended to support must totter of course; aed that if ail 
three be unsound, it must be in great danger of falling. 

Let us then inguire into the Greek Mss. supposed to contain 
the disputed verse. You, Sir, reckon up seven belonging to 
Valla, one to Erasmus, some (you are so modest, you will not say, 
p. 280, how many,) to the Complutensian editors, sixteen to 
Robert Stephens, and some that the Louvain divines had seen. 
You afterwards make, p. 282-5, a very pretty calculation (for you 
are an excellent arithmetician), and tind that ‘thirty-one [Mss.] 
out of eighty-one, or (more than) three out of eight, or (nearly) 
one-half of that whole number,—actually did exhibit, or do exhi- 
bit, the verse 1 John v.7!” lIaquisitive people will say, how hap- 
pens it that none of these Mss. now remain, except the Dublin 
copy, which Wetstein is so crue! as to attribute to the sixteenth 
century: for concerning the Berlin Ms. they will, I fear, rather 
choose to helieve La Creze and Griesbach, than Martin snd Mr. 
Travis. But the answer is easy. They are lost. Either they 
have been burned, or have been eaten by the worms, or been 
gnawed in pieces by the rats, or been rotted with the damps, or 
been destroyed by those pestilent fellows the Arians; which was 
very feasible; for they had only to get into their power all the Mss. 
of the New Testament in the world, and to mutilate or destroy 
those which contained un des plus beaux passages dans I’ Eeriture 
Sainte. Or, if all these possibilities should fail, the devil may 
play his part in the drama to great advantage. For it is a fact of 
which Beza positively assures us, that the devil has been tam- 
pering with the text, 1 Tim. iii. 16; and that Erasmus lent him 
a helping hand. Besa indeed, being ἃ man brimful of candor, 
subjoins, that he believes Erasmus assisted Satan unwittingly.* 
This perhaps may be some excuse for Erasmus. But what hopes’ 
of salvation are left for your Wetsteins, your Griesbachs, your 80- 
sipaters, who have the front to persist in their damnable errors ; 
the two first in spite of 350 pages of Berriman, the other in spite 
of 400 of Mr. Travis? After all, I rather prefer the supposition 
that the Arians destroyed the said Mss. because it shows the 
orthodox in so superior a light; who have not, to my knowlege at 
least, destroyed a single Ms. that omitted their darling text, while 
the Arians, in less than a century and haif, suppressed thirty that 
contained it. Yet let us hear what may be said in their favor ; 


ει Martin. 

* A diabolo depravatum: cui sane hac in parte (dicam enim libere 
quod res est) suam operam imprudens quidem (sic enim arbitror) sed 
suam operam tamen Erasmus commodavit. In Beza’s first edition it is, 
“ὁ sic enim malo arbitrari. Lenior et melior fis accedente senecta "ἢ See 
above, Letter I. p. 240, note. . 7 
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not out of tenderness to.them (they deserve no mercy), but merely 
for our own. justification. . ΝΣ | 

The earliest collator of. Greek Mss, of the New Testament was 
Laureutius Valla, who had seven, according to yau, Sis, p. 18. 
For this, p. 144, you quote his note on John vit. 29, whe.e it 
seems, Valia ‘‘ positively affirms” it. I can see no positiveness in 
Vallu’s expression ; however, it is a word of exeeeding good com- 
mand, and is of great use elsewhere, as.in pp. 178. 247. 280. 296. 
But I-see a great deal of positiveness in the assertion, that ‘‘ this 
passage was found in all Valla’s Mss. and is commented on by him,” 
p. 19. Valla’s words are, “ Et hi tres unum sunt] Grace est, et hi 
tres in unum sunt, eis τὸ ἕν cia.” Now, Sir, point out, if you 
can, a single Ma. ia which the seventh verse is thug read. (I 
except the Complutensian invisibles.) Explain why R. Stephens’s 
sixteen Mss. should, according to your own hypothesis, all agree 
in the other reading, which is now adopted for text by common 
consent. One very notable circumstance in the copies is, that 
they .are such gregarious animals. All Valla’s Mss. agree πὶ 
having in unum, eis ro ἕν εἰσιν, in the seventh verse; and all the 
Conplutersian agree with them in this variation, and with one 
another, as well as with the Dublin copy, in omitting the final 
clause. of the eighth verse. Seven of R. Stephens’s Mss. omit the 
words ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ, and the other nine, if we may believe Mr. Tra- 
vis, for Martin is not quite so sapguine, correspond with, the re- 
ceived reading. AH the rest of the Greek Mss. which, if I have 
counted right, amount to ninety-seven,’ ancient and modern, ori- 
ental and occidental, good, bad, and indifferent, do with one con- 
sent wholly omit the seventh verse, and the words ἐν τῇ γῇ of 
the eighth. You have said I know, p. 339, that the words ἐν τῇ 
γῇ seem to have been omitted in a few eopies only. But this is a 
little pious fraud, which is very excusable, when it tends to pro- 
mote the cause of truth and the glory of God. If you think this 
charge of fraud too severe, I shall be very happy to seize the 
slightest probabilities that may acquit you of so odious an imputa- 
tion, and shall acquiesce in the milder accusation of shameful 
and enormous igsorance. But be this assertion of yours owing to 
fraud or to ignorance, 1 defy you to specify a single Greek Ms. 
that omits the seventh verse, and. retains these words. Simon in- 
deed mentions No. 2247, as having the words, ἐν τῇ γῇ; but it 
seems to be a mistake committed in the hurry of copying, and 
to have proceeded from the idea of the vulgar reading, which was 
then present to his mind: 1. Because F. Le Long (Emlyn, vol. ii. 
p. 277.) testifies, that having looked over all the Mss. quoted by 
Simon, he, could find ἐν τῇ γῇ iv none of them: 2. Because Mr. 
a nn EE a 

' This must be understood only of Mr. Griesbach’s list. See a more 
exact computation at the end of Letter V. 
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Griesbach, who has re-examined the same Mss. with a particular 
view to this passage, sets down No. 2247 as in perfect harmony 
with the rest, without taking notice of any variation. It is now 
high time to awake you, Sir, from your vap, and to inform you, 
that Valla’s note is written on the eighth, and vot the seventh 
verse. This is acknowleged by Martin, who, though a simple 
man, and totally destitute of taste and criticism, had yet more 
learning and honesty than his bumble imitator. Martin only 
argues that Valla had the seventh verse in his Greek copies, be- 
cause Valla is quite silent. This argument, as every body knows, 
thut knows any thing of collations, is very deceitful; for in half 
the collations. that ever were made, and more especially the 
nearer we mount to the revival of letters, the editors and critics 
consulted their Mss. only on difficult places, or where they 
themselves felt any curiosity. And to conclude that Valla, or any 
critic of that age, had any particular text in his Mss., because 
he does not expressly say that they omitted it, is to push a nega- 
tive argument much farther than it will go by its own strength. ᾿ 
But I shall speak more fully on this head, when I come to treat of 
R. Stephens’s edition. Messrs. Martin and Co. seem at other 
times to-decry all negative arguments; but that is only when the 
inference bears hard on their favorite; when the admission of such 
ap argument suits their purpose, they are as vigilant in seizing it, 
and as.adroit in managing it, as heart could wish. You will say, 
pp. 288. 313. (for you have a fine bold way of talking) ‘‘ that.the 
invariable tenor* of the eighth verse in the Latin Vulgate is, with. 
so few exceptions as not to merit notice, in unum sunt ;” and- 
consequently that Valla, who quotes simply unum sunt, without 
the preposition, from the Latin, must mean the seventh, and not 
the eighth verse. I must desire you to produce a competent- 
number of authorities for this invariable tenor. I have seen, I be- 
lieve, as many Mss. of the Latin Vulgate as you. I have com- 
pared most of the editions printed in the fifteenth century, and 
many subsequent to that era, particularly such as have various: 
readings; I have examined the early French, Italian, and English 
versions (which were all made from copies of the Vulgate), and I- 
solemnly declare, that I have not been able to find, even in a 
single copy, even as a variation, that reading which Mr. Travis- 
affirms to be the invariable tenor of the eighth verse. Will he prove 
it to us? He does not attempt it. He trusts to fied readers 88 - 
full of zeal as himself; and then—no proof will be required.” 


1 Mr. Travis had the assurance to assert this without any limitation, - 
Ed. i. p. 100. | ' 
2 This decent language is applied to Dr. Benson, p. 83. 184.- 1-shall- 
here propose a conjecture, how Mr. Travis fell into this strange mis- 
. take. He knew nothing of the Latin copies: he scorned to soil his- 
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The whole question is reduced to one point. Valla says nothing 
of this verse in his collation. Is his silence.a good proof that the 
verse was in his Greek copies? By nomeans. That exactness of 
collation which is now justly thought necessary, was, unhappily, 
mever attempted by the critics of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, The method in which Valla performed his task was, pro- 
bably, to'choose the Ms. that he judged to Se. the best, to read it 
diligently, and wherever he was stopped by a difficulty, or was 
desirous to know how the same passage was read in other Latin or 
in the Greek Mgs., to have recourse to them. So Erasmus, when 
he published his New Testament, gave the printer a Ms. corrected 
in the margin from other copies ; and this is the way in which first 
editions are printed, whose text is settled from different Mss. The 
editors select one, which they intend generally to follow, aud some- 
times correct it by the aid of the others, But as the faithful discharge 
of this office depends on the ski!l and industry of the corrector, no 
wonder that the good readings pass often unobserved or neglected, 
and that the bad are preserved or preferred. If, therefore, L. 
Valla found the seventh verse in the Latin copy or copies then 
before him, he might be so well satisfied of its authenticity, as 
not to think of consulting his Grecian oracles. If on coming to 
the eighth verse, he found the Latin Mss. vary, some omitting Ai, 
others the whole final clause, he might just cast his eye on the 
Greek Mss., and having caught the words that he wanted, set them 
down for future use, without returning to the former verse, which 
he had already dismissed from his mind, and concerning which he 
had no scruples. Again: supposing that Valla perceived this 
ontission of the seventh verse io his Greek Mss., is it certain that he 
would have mentioned it?. He might know that the verse had 
been frequently quoted by the Latin writers of the later ages, asa 
strong proof of the Trinity. Might he not therefore be apprehensive 
of the elamors of the orthodox, if he should disclose so unwel- 
come a truth, as the absence of this text from the originals? . I 
dare not make the defence for Valla that Lee makes, who says 
that Valla did right, if the text were not in his Mss., to be silent, 


hands with musty Mss. and editions; but Mr. Bowyer had said (falsely 
indeed) that Cyprian has quoted tres in unum sunt ; and afterwards had 
supposed that Cyprian referred to the eighth verse. Mr. Travis seems 
to have joined these propositions together, and thence to have concluded 
that the reading of the Vulgate was ia unum sunt; in which opinion he 
might perhaps be confirmed by finding it thus quoted in the treatise De 
Baptismo, annexed to Cyprian’s works. Part of this treatise Mr. Travis 
has printed in his appendix, which part contains the only Latin authority 
that I know for the preposition. Mr. Bowyer has led Mr. Travis into 
another mistake, and persuaded him, pp. 91. [310.] 311., to give Risho 
Pearson the notes on Cyprian, which are the property of Bishop Fell. 
“TI do not love thee, Doctor Fell!” ' 
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because to act otherwise would be to furnish the heretics with 
horns to butt against the faith. I can however easily imagine 
that in such a case Valla might have a prudent regard to conse- 
quences, and preserve himself by a discreet silence from the 
attacks, which an honest avowal uf the fact weuld infallibly have 
provoked. Nor is this barely a surmise, but founded on reason 
and analogy. In the- year 1698, Zacagni, am Italian, published 
among other things a collation of a Greek Ms. contaiuing the Ca- 
tholic Epistles. This Ms. agrees with all the others in omitting that 
much injured text of the three heavenly witnesses. Zacegni men- ° 
tions this circumstance ; and at the same time being seusible that 
it was necessary to seem to produce some authority in behalf of 
the common interpolation, he boldly says, that the seventh verse is 
extant in our Alexandrian. Who sees not that this assertion of a 
palpable falsehood was made only to stop the mouths of the 
bigots, and not meant to impose but on voluntary dupes 1" 

But what if Valla’s Latin Mss. omitted this verse? Certainly 
it is much more likely to suppose Latin Mss. that want the verse 
than Greek that have it. For the former, almost thirty ia number, 
are real, visible, tangible, legible manuscripts, and not like those 
coy, bashful Grecian beauties, that withdraw themselves not only 
from the touch but from the sight, 

Que nec mortales dignantur visere ceetus, 

Nec se contingi patiuotur lumine claro. 
I argue. therefore that this text might be absent both from Valla’s 
Greek and Latin Mss. (which seems to be Mr. Griesbach’s 
opinion), and that his saying nothing about it does not prove that 
he read it. But that his Greek Mss. wanted it, is clear and cer- 
tain, and fairly admitted by Bengelius. Here follows a list of pro- 
positions which you must demonstrate (at least the greater part), 
before Valla’s collations will stand you in any. stead. 

1. That Valla intended to give a perfect and exact collation of 
all his Mss. 

2. That he never mistook, or omitted any thiag through haste, 
inattention, &c. but collated them all and singular with the ut- 
most accuracy. 

3. That from his mentioning seven Greek Mss. on Johu’s 
‘Gospel, it follows that he had. the same number throughout the 
whole New Testament; though in another place he speaks only 

«Οὗ seven Latin copies; in a third says, ‘‘Tres codices Latinos 
habeo et totidem Grecos, cum hec compono, et subinde alios 

.consulo.” Besides, it is well known that Greek Mss. of the Epistles, 
and especially of the Catholic Epistles, are much scarcer than of 
the Gospels. 


ner 


' See a fulland entertaining account of this whole farce, in De Missy’s 
fourth letter, Journ. Brit. ix. p. 295—310. 
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4. That he had ‘the perpetaal use of these Mss., and did not 
euly consult them on occasion, as the last quoted words seem to 
hint. 

5. That Valla’s Latin Mss. all agreed in retaining the seventh 
verse, together with the words in terra, and the final clause of the 
eighth. . . 

6. That if he had perceived the want of the seventh verse in his 
Greek Mss. he would have had courage enough to declare it. 

After a blundering note, p. 143, which would lead us to think 
that Erasmus knew of Cassiodorus’s testimony in faver of the verse 
two hundred years before it was published, you proceed; Sir, in the 
‘excess of Christian benevolence, p. 147, to inform us, that Eras- 
mus at last gave up the contest, being fearful of the argument de- 
ducible from Valla’s Mss. You qualify indeed your accusation with 
an as tt seems. But you play that trick too often. I find you ge- 
nerally most peremptory when you assume this air of moderation.’ 
I shall therefore in future omit such expletives, and by contracting 
the sentence restore it to its genuine meaning. Concerning this 
liberal iusinuation, be it noted, that Erasmus, in bis fourth and 
fifth editions, says (what he had long before biuted in his answer 
to Lee), ‘* Quid Laurentius legerit, non satis liquet;” plainly mean- 
ing that it was not clear whether Valla had this text in his Mss, 
or not. Martin affirms that this is not the true sense of the words; 
that Erasmus allows the verse to have stood in Valla’s Mss., but 
that he was in doubt whether they had any slighter variations ; 
(such for instance, as the omission of the words ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ, &c.) 
The reader will hardly expect me to answer such absurdity. I 
give it merely for a scantling of that good man’s reasoning, who, 
as De Missy says of him, étott fait pour déraisonner avec toute la 
confiance d'un vieillard ἃ qui ses cheveux blancs, une réputation 
populaire et des complimens déplacés avoient faire accroire qwil 
étoit fort capable. 1 shall leave the subject of the Codex Britan- 
nicus (which is the same with the Dublin Ms. whatever Mr. Travis 
may say) to another letter; at present it remains to vindicate 
Erasmus from another charitable innuendo. You affect to doubt, 
p. 8, 9. and p. 66. 142. whether Erasmus could produce the five 
Mss. ‘‘in which he alleged the verse to be omitted.” I wish you, 
Sir, could defend all your allegations as well as I can this of Eras- 
mus; for of the five Greek Mss. that Erasmus saw, (if Erasmus 
affirms that he himself saw five, which I forget at present, not 
having the book at hand,) four are still actually extant; the Vati- 


LT a απδδδνδαδη 


1 Not to tire the reader’s patience, I shall trouble him only with a 
single instance, p. 8. “1 seems impossible to account for the behavigur 
of Erasmus—but on one of these suppositions,” &c. p. 9. “A pro- 
ceeding which must fall under one of these inevitable alternatives,” &c. 
Compare ed. i. p. 10. }. 41. ed. 2. p. 15. 1. 17. 
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can is extant, to which Erasmus appeals on the credit of an ex- 
tract made by his friend Bombasius ; a Latin copy, which Erasmus 
quotes as omitting this verse in the text, is now in the Berlia Li- 
brary. ‘Beware, Sir, of measuring the integrity of other mén by 
your own narrow conceptions. I have dwelt the longer on 
this article, because I have sometimes regretted that the opposers 
of the verse in question seldom explain their own arguments so 
copiously as might be expected, hut study brevity too much, aud 
do not sufficiently consult the apprehension of common readers. 
Thus sense is in danger of being overpowered by words, and rea- 
soniug by declamation. Besides, 1 should be happy to imprint 
some few elementary ideas of criticism on the ‘ rasa tabula’ of Mr. 
Travis’s mind. For I can assure him that at present he possesses 
not even the rudiments of that useful science. . 

N.B. See Vindex's answer in the Preface, or in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for March, 1789, p. 225. The passages which Vindex 
amused himself with quoting, are marked with corresponding 
numbers in his answer, and in the foregoing lette?. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


If I were writing for the learned, the inquisitive, or the impar- 
tial, I should, think that I had already trespassed too much on 
their patience. But that the unlearned and ‘ess-attentive reader 
may be enabled, and the partial compelled to see how much credit 
is due to Valla’s silence; [ shall add a short observation or two to 
prove what I have asserted concerning the defects of his collation. 
1. In 1 John ν. 9. the Vulgate reads, ‘‘Quoniam hoc testimonium 
Dei, quod majus est.” The clause “‘ quod majus est,” is peculiar | 
to the Latin translation. But Valla, who just now was so minute 
as to inform us that the Greek added two small words (eis τὸ), 
here says nothing of three (i) μείϑων ἐστὶ), apparently more impor- 
tant. 2. Though the first Epistle of Peter is not quite so long as 
the first of John, Valla has bestowed on it almost twice as many 
anuotations. If therefore it were probable that no various read- 
ings of consequence escaped him in the latter, much greater would 
be the chance that none escaped him iv the former. At the end 
of the third chapter after ‘ Dei’ in the Latin copies we read “ de- 
glutjens mortem, ut vite eterne heredes efficeremur.” No Greek 
Ms. has the slightest traces of this impertinent addition. But Valla, 
in spite of his dislike to the Vulgate, in spite of his readiness at 
once to display his own acuteness and to gratify his resentment, 
by confronting the version with the original, was either too negli- 
gent to detect this blemish, or too merciful to expose it. 

I am aware of an alternative that may be urged against this ar- 
gument, which alternative I shall fairly state, aud let it produce 
its utmost effect on.the mind of the reader. Either Valla’s Greek 
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Mss. might be more bountifyl than others, and contain this sen- 
tence (καταπιὼν τὸν θάνατον, ἵνα τῆς Θωῆς τῆς αἰωνίου κληρονόμοι 
γενοίμεθα); or his Latin Mss. might be more sparing than others, 
and preserve the genuine ore, undebased by impure alloy. Which 
of the two suppositions be farther distant from the boundaries. of 
reason, must be left a question, till a certain critic shall haye made 
his option ia favor of one or the other. 


[To be continued. ] 


COLLATIO CODICIS MANUSCRIPTI HO- 
MERI ODYSSEZ, in bibliotheca Dom. Thom. 
Phillipps, Bar". adservati, cum Editione Clarkiana, 
2 vol. 8vo. Lond. 1758. 


“807. Homeri Odyssea. In membr. sec xvi. fol. 201. eleganter de- 
scriptus est hic godex, et priorem paginam valde detritam si exce- 
᾿ς peris, optime: conditionis, cor. russ.”—Biblioth. Meermann. tom. iv. 


No. IL—{ Concluded from No. LXIII.] 


E. 3. καθίϑανον : κάθιϑον---39. οὐδέποτε Τροίης, vid. not.—60. 
ὀδώδει: ὀρώρει----Θ7. ἐγώ ror: ἔγωγε---108. Οἴκαδ᾽ ἀτὰρ ἐν νόστῳ : 
οἴκαδε αὐτὰρ yéorw—121, ὠρίων᾽ ἕλετο : ὠρίων᾽ ἕλε---122. “Ἕως : wes 
—130. ἐγὼν ἐσάωσα : ἔγωγ᾽ ---1 30. τρόπιοε: περιτρύπιον----1 88, παρ- 
ἐξ ἐλθεῖν : παρ᾽ ἐξελθεῖν----140. πέμψω : πέμπω---180, “Hi: ἦε»---- 
163. πῆξαι: πῇξον----174. Σχεδίῃ : σχεδίαε---188. doo’ ἂν : da’ ἐν 
--195. ἀνέστη : καθῆστο---197. οἷα βροτοὶ : of ἄμβροτοι---208. κ᾽ 
αὖθι, vid. not.—235. ἐν αὐτῷ : ἐπ᾽ abrg—2A8. ἄρηρεν : ἄρασεν---2060. 
ἐν αὑτῇ : ἐπ᾽ abrijs—278-9. Ἑπταδεκαίδεκα : Ὀκτω και δεκάτῃ, in 
' Ms. οκτ. ἑπτ'᾽ .---285. δὲ: pa—293, σὺν δὲ : avy δ᾽ ἐν---ϑ08. Ὥς δὴ 
ἔγωγ᾽ : καὶ δὴ éyar'—312. με: por—339. roe: σοι---347. οὐδέν τοι: 
οὐδέτι τοι----349͵ ἀποδυσάμενος : ἀπολυσάμενοε---3 82. ἐδύσατο : ἐβή- 
σατο---3δ8. κῦμα κάλνψεν : cop’ ἐκάλυψε, et infra ν. 435—360. ἀλλὰ 
μάλ" ὧδ᾽ ἔρξω : ἀλλ᾽ ὧδε pékw—361. ὄφρ᾽ ἂν μέν kev: ὄφρα μέν κεν 
— 379. κακότητος : ---τα---- 382. κούρη : θυγάτηρ---409. éxépnoa: ἐτέ- 
. λεσσα---426, ἔνθακ᾽ ἀπὸ ῥινούς, vid. not.—457. “ἽἽκανεν : ἱκάνει---- 
477. πεφυῶτας: : —res—479. οὐδέποτ᾽ : οὔτέ μιν. 

Ζ. 8. ἀνδρῶν : ἄλλων αλφ. ἀνδρῶν----44. οὔτε : οὐδὲ---6]. ἔχοντα : 


ε 
ἔχοντι---79. χρυσαίη (sic) vid. not.—78. ἐπεβήσετ᾽ : —oar'—87. ῥυ- 
πόωντα : ῥυπόεντα----127. θάμνων : θάμνον---ἸἼ 86. μίξεσθαι : μίξασ- 
θαι---147, χολώσαιτο : χοώσαιτο---Ἰ 58. roi: ot—160. ἴδον βροτὸν : 
ἐγὼν ἴδον ὀφθ.---172. κάββαλε : κάμβαλε---242. δόατ᾽ : δέατ᾽, vid. 
not.—247. ἠδὲ πίθοντο; 48 ἐπίθοντο---255. δὴ νῦν: νῦν $}—273. 
ἀλεείνω φῆμιν : ἀλεείνων φήμην--- 277. νύ τοι: yu ot—289. ξυγίει" 
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des: ξύνι᾽ bros —~301. res res—03. fowe—304. μάλ' ἐκ : μάλα pe- 


γάροιο. 
. H. 6. τε ἔσφερον : & ἔσφερο»---8. Γρῆνε ᾿Απειραίη : [Canis ἡ ἀπ---- 
14. ἀμφὶ 8°: abrap, vid. ποῖ.---1 7. ἐξερέοιθ᾽ : ἐξερέοι----18. δύσεσθαε: 
δόσασθαι----3.8. οἵδε : ofye-~33. ἔλθοι : EXOn-—35. μεγ' ἐκπερόωσιν : 
διετεκπσρ.---71. θεὸν : θεῶν----79. ἐπ᾽ : ἐε---. 6. ἐληλάδατ᾽ : ἐληλέδατ᾽ 
—109. ἐνὶ πόντῳ : ελλησπόντω---1]4. μακρὰ : καλὰ, vid. not.—117. 


ἂ 
ἀπολείπει, vid. not.—138, κοέτον : κοίτης (sic)—146. θυγάτηρ : θυ- 
γάτερ---16]. otye δὲ : οἵδε δὲ---1639. ἀναστήσαε : ἀνστήσα:ς---197. 
deca: ὅσα---224, pe: re—250. ἐλάσας, vid. not.—258. οὔποτε : 
οὕπω τι---292. τὴν : τὴν S—322. τὴν yao: τὴν περ. 

©. 8. κήρυκι : κούρη---1 7. yap: δ᾽ ἄρα, vid. not.—20. μακρότερον : 
—rarov—35. κούρω : κούροι, et ν. 48.---4δ. ὕππη : ὅππης ---62. τ᾽ ἐτέ- 
θεντο : δε τέθεντο----197. τύνδε γ᾽ ἄεθλον : τῶν δέ τ᾽ ἀεθλων---2] 8. 
τοξαϑοίατο : τοξάθοιαν---240., ἐπίσταιτο : ἐπίσταται---249, εἵματά τ᾽ : 
εἵματα δ᾽ ---- 251. λιγυρὴν : γλαφυρὴν, Vid. nNot.—259. ἀγῶνας: ἀγῶνα 
—262. κί és: κίε---286. ὡς ἴδεν : ὡς δ' ἴδε»---286. νόσφε κιόντα : 
νόσφιν tovra—292. εὐνηθέντε: —res, vid. not.—312. γείνασθαι : 
ylvecBar—315. κείεμεν : κεισέμεν---39.58. χρέος : χρέως, vid. not. et ν. 
355.—359. δεσμὸν : δεσμῶν, vid. not.—434-5. in unum contracta 
sic leg. ‘Agi πυρὶ στῆσαι τρίποδ᾽ ἵστασαν ἐν πυρὶ κηλέφ----468, ἐβιώ- 
σαο: ἐβιώσα----48}. φῦλον ἀοιδῶν: φῦλ᾽ ἀοιδῶν----49]. παρεὼν: περ 
ἐὼν»---496. of “ἵλιον : of ρ᾿---801. post h. v. sequitur ἢ κατὰ x. τ. Δ.--- 
51S. ᾿Αργείων: ἀργεῖοι, vid. not.—524. προπάροιθεν, vid. not.—546, 
ξεῖνος : φίλυ----547, ἐπιψαύει: —n—563. οὐδ᾽ : ofr’ —564. rad’: 
roy'—-574. αὑτούς τε πόλεις re: αὐτάς re πόλεις---ὅ83. αἷμά re: ai- 
ματα. 

Ι. 8. πλήθωσι: πλήθουσι----18. στεναχίϑω, vid. not.—35-6, de- 
sunt hi versus—99. νηυσὶ δ᾽ ἐνὶ: νηυσὶν ὑπὸ---102. πώτις: πωστι:--- 
106. deest 8'—138. vauréwy: αὐτῶν---}39. ἐποτρύνῃ καὶ ἐπτιπνεύ- 
σωσιν ἐποτρύνει : —covow—l45. yap: δὲ, vid. not.—150. Beds: ὁ 
Oeos— 164. ἕκαστοι: ἕκαστοει----[ 67. αὑτῶν : αὐτόν---184. Man’: 
Bar’ —195. ἐγὼ : ἐγὼν---206. "Heidec: πένει----2]4. ἐπελεύσεσθαι : 
ἐπελεύσασθαι---222. νᾶον : ναῖον---ν. 226. deest-—233. νέμων : ἐπ᾽ 
ὥμων---247. ἀμησάμενος : πονησάμενοει---266. ἡμῖν : ἡμῶν---262. 


μ 
μητίσασθαι, vid. not.—291. διαμελεϊστὶ : διαμελεϊστὶ (sic)—317. 
doin, vid. not.—320. ἐλαΐνεον : éXarivacor—332. σὺν μοχλὸν : συμ 
μοχλὸν---344, δόρπον : ‘Setrvov—348. vive: vais—360. ἔφαθ᾽ : 
Egar’—417. εἰνὶ : εἰν---437. omitt. ἢ. v.—448. olf: ἀρνῶν---496, 
és: ἐπ᾿ ---620. ἐθέλῃσιν : αἴκε θέλης, vid. not.—531. deest h. v. et 
§47—558. ῥέξας : ép{as—561. ἐποτρύνων : —vas. 

K. 10, περιστεναχίϑεται : —ro—19. δείρας : éxdelpas, vid. not.— 
20. κέλενθα : : —Our—65. ὄφρ᾽ ἀφίκοιο : ὄφρ᾽ ἂν ἵκοιο---67. φάσαν : ἔφαν 
΄ +104. ag’: ἐφ᾿ ----11δ. ἐμήσατο : ἐμήδετο---129, deest ἐκ---20]-2, 
desunt hi vv.— 216, ἰόντα : ἰόντες---2}7. θυμοῦ : θυμῶ----2929, δέμας 
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re: τρίχας re—240. rplyas: Sépas——-251."Hiopers ἰόμεν, vid. ποῖ, 
—253. deest h. v., et 265. ubi vid. not.—267. obre: otS€—281; 
πῇ 5 αὖτ᾽ ὦ δύστηνε, vid. not.—-287. ἐς δώματα : ἐν δώμαοι---9290, 
ἐνὶ : év——-post v. 315. inseruntur hi seq. 
έρνιβα δ᾽ ἀμφίπολος προχόῳ ἐπέχενε φέρουσα. 

Καλῇ χρυσείῃ ὑπὲρ ἀργυρέοιο λέβητοι--- .. 
et post v. 319. 

Σῖτον δ᾽ αἰδοίη ταμίη παρέθηκε φέρουσα 

Εἴδατα πόλλ᾽ ἐπιθεῖσα χαριϑόμεναι παρεόντων. : 
320. λέξο: λέξαι, vid. not.—324. ὀλοφυρομένη : λισσομένη---397., 
πῶς γάρ: πως τ᾽ ἄρ---348. τέως μὲν, vid. not.—370. deest hie v. 
vid. not.—389. ἀνέῳφγε : ἀνέωξε---4}}. κορέσωνται : ---σόγται-: 
424. κτήματά τ᾽ : κτήματα 8'—454. στεναχίθετο,. vid. not.—455, 
deest ἢ. v.—-459. post h. v. sequitur Bots περιτεμνομένους ἠδ᾽ οἱῶν 
πώεα καλά---47]. μ᾽ ἐκκαλέσαντεε : με cadécavres—497, οὐδέ τι 
θυμὸς : οὐδέ νυ μοι κὴρ---δ04. deest ἢ. v.— 505. μελέσθω : γενέσθω 
— 516, χριμφθεὶς πέλας : χριμφθεὶς rédes—516. κελεύω : κελεύσω--- 
526. ὑμετέροισιν Ὁ μετ. vid. not.—546. δώματ᾽ ἰὼν : δῶμα κιών. 
. A. 20. ἐκ: ἐν---72. καταλείπειν: ----πης----74, ἅσσα : ὅσσα----Β Ὲ: 
ἀμειβομένω : ----νοι---8]. σχὼν : ἴσχω---103, ἕκοισθε : ἵκεσθε---109, 
νόστον : νόστον--- 144. αὐτίκ᾽ - αὖτις, et infra ν. 499---147. ἐνίψει : 
ἐνίσπη---291. πίνειν, vid. ηοΐ.---261. Σῆθον : Zior——308. Ods: 
rovs—323. ἔσχε : κτάνε---990, ἐλθόντ᾽ és: ἐλθόντας---Ξ:47, ἔσται 
ἔπος : ἕπος ἔσσεται---3Ξ:64. πολυσπερέας : —aor'—368. σέο τ᾽ αὑτοῦ : 
geod —406. deest h. v.—415, ἀνδρῶν φόνῳ : φ. α.---ἀγτεβόλησαε 9 
—oa—431. dAbyp’: ἔργ᾽---433. ἢ : ci—437. εἵνεκα - obvexa--509, 
βουλὰς : BovAiy—511. νικάσκομεν, vid. not.—513. ἐνὶ πλήθει, vith 
not.—527. πάμπαν ἐγὼν ἴδον : ἐγ. x. ἴ.---ὅ43, ἀφεστήκει: ἐφεστήκει 
---δ490. τέτυκτο : ἔργ᾽ ἐτέτυκτο---679. ἥλκησε : ἐἴλκησεν---687, δέν- 
δρέα 8: δένδρεά θ᾽. ΝΞ 
- Ν. 37. πεπείρανται : —ro—53. κελεύῃς : κελεύειε----ὅθ, μὲν yap: 
γ. p84. τόξῳ : τόξον---140-}]. desunt hi versus, et v. 147.-- 17, 
κέλετο : κέκλετο---198. φθουγγῆς Σειρήνων : --- γον Συρήνων---209, Emi: 
éwel—242. gdveoxe: φάνασκε---2ὅ8. κεῖνο: éxeivo—290. ἀέκηγες: 
ἐἰότητι---313. ὦρσεν ἐπὶ : ὦρσε δ' ἐπι---380. ἐφέποσκον : ἐφέποντο---- 
391. φίέλασθ᾽ ὅτε, vid. not.—-363. dpteras: ἀρίστους, et infra v. 
398.—365. hunc v. sequitur ὠπτήσαντο δὲ περιφραδέως, ἐρύσαντο 
δὲ ravra—390. αὐτὴ : abrov—-392. ἄλλον : GAAos—413, rawr ἄμν- 
hs: πάνθ᾽ ἄμυδις---420͵, ἄραξε, vid. not.—429. dvidvret καταδόντε 
---440. δικαθομένων : κεκακωμένων. : ΝΣ 

N. &. σ᾽ οὔτι : παλιμπλαγχθέντα y’—y' οὔτι : —ras—56. Rest 

θεῖο-----76, ὅκαστοι, vid. not.—78, "Ἔνθ of: εὖθὺ.--Β8}. ‘HS: οἱ δ᾽ 
---98. ποτιπεπτηυῖαι : ὑποπεπ.---11δ. χέρσ᾽ : χεὶρ---192. ἀπηύβων = 
ἀπηύῤῥα---212, ἄξειν : ἔξειν----213, Τίσαιθ᾽, vid. ποί.---270.. λάθον --- 
ἀπηύρα: : λαθὼν ἀπηύρων---947-8. desunt hi versus, vid. not.— 
362. ph σοι: μή τοι---414. πὰρ: mpde~417, τ᾽ ἄρ᾽ : γὰρ-«4229. 
ἐπεμάσσειτ᾽ : éremacer'—440, Eis: ἐε. ἊΝ 
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B. 8. Selpa® ὕεσσιν: Seluaro olos—45. topes: abvrov-—52. iwé- 
dexro: ὑκεδέξατο---Ἶ8. ἐν δ᾽ ἄρα : ἕν θ' ἄρα---87. olxovde νέεσθαι---- 
107, φυλάσσω τε ῥύομαί re: φυλάσσω ἐρύομαί re—122. οὔτις ἐκεῖνον: 
οὔτις κεῖνον---149, φῆσθα : φᾶσθαι---[δ4. deest h. v. vid. not.— 
163. νοστήσει: ---σας, vid. not.— 168. μηδέ pe: μήδέ τι τοντῶν --- 
222. τοῖος & - τοῖς ἔα---234. τετύγμην : τετάγμην---235. τήνδε: 
τήνγε----239, νήεσσ᾽ : νήεσι»---263. ἑβδομάτῃ: —rt-—267. πλῆτο: 
πλειτο, et p. 436.—272. τόδε, vid. not.—283. ἀλλ᾽ ἀπὸ : ἀλλά πον 
- 904, γλαφυρῆς : cepadiis—354. Πεκτηώε: τε πηὼς---3683. πείσεις: 
gelons—-383. ξυνέαξαν : συν»---3988. αἰδέσσομαι: αἰδήσομαι----41]. 
κατὰ ἤθεα : κατ᾽ ἤθεα---41]4. "Αξεθ᾿: ὄξεθ'---429. ἀκτῇ: ἀκτὴς---494. 
σχέθεν : θέτο----51]. ἀντιάσαντα : ---σασθα---1 δ.16-17. desunt hi 
versus: vid. not. 

O. 27. τοί ye: τοι re—35. pberal re: ῥνετ᾽ αὖτε---ὅδ. παράσχῃ: 
—xor—§3, deest h. v. vid. not.—80. τρεφθῆναι : τραφθῆναι---88. 
Aires ἀποπάμψει : αὕτως ἀμπέμψει, vid. not.—114. deest h. v. atque 
etiam v. 143-—149. Χρυσέω ἐν δέπαϊ : ἐν δεκαὶ χρυσέω---Ἰ 50. δειδισ- 
κόμενος: dedc0.—171. ὑποφθαμένη : ὑποφαμένη---20]. χρεὼ, vid. not. 
---213. εἴσεται: terac—220. ἐπίθοντο : ἐπήκονσαν--- 234. ἐπὶ φρεσὶ : 
évl—246, οὐδὸν : οὐδῶ---254. Ὑπερησίηνδ᾽ : ----σίην---282. oi: οὗ---- 
283. τόδ᾽ : τότ΄ ---285. καθέϑετο : παρέϑετο---287. ἐποτρύναε: --- νων 
--290. προτόνοισιν : προμνήσι"----04, φιλέοι----κελεύοει : --εἰ---ει---920. 
δρηστοσύνῃ -:---νη δ᾽---3921. δανὰ κεάσσαι : δ᾽ avaxedoat—328. ἵκει: 
ἥκει----ϑ44. deest Ἀ. v.—366. Σάμηνδ᾽ : Lapnv—A35. po: &—445, 
γένηται : yevolro—467. φῆμιν : onpnv—476. δὴ ἕβδομον, vid. not. 
—486. ἄλγεα θυμῷ : ηδ᾽ ὅσ᾽ ἀλήθηι---ὅ37. μακαρίξοί: ---ϑη---δ5]. 
ἀπ᾽ ἱἰκριόφιν : ἐπ᾽ ἱκριόφιν. . 

II. Epigr. πατέρα ὃν : πατερεσει, vid. lin. 192.—13. πέσεν : πέσον 
-72. ἀπαμύνασθαι : ἀπαμβύασθαι----85. ἄρ: ἂἃν---85δ. ἐῷμι: ---μιν --- 
_ 120. ἀπόνητο : ἀπόνηται---1 5]. el’: elx’—140. δμώων δ᾽ : δμώων τ΄---- 
146. Ἧσται: ἦσθαι---1 55. ᾿Αθήνην : ᾿Αθήνη---169. ἀραρόντε : ἀρα- 
ρέοντε---Ἶ 76, γενειαδες, vid. not.—216. 4 τ᾽ : nir’—222. νηΐ σε: 
νηΐ re—231. ἐσθῆτά GF: ἐσθῆτα----2358. νῶϊ: vG—241. Froe: οὕτω---- 
250. φῶτες : κοῦροι, vid. not.—260. καὶ: κεν, vid. not.—267. κεέ- 
vw... ἔσεσθον : κείνων ἔσεσθαι---272. ἄξει: ἔξει----274. ei: of — 
291. μοι: cal—306. ὅπον : dxws—310. γέ μ᾽ : μέ γ᾽ ---342, τ᾽ : δ'-- 
944, Αὐτοῦ : ἀγχοῦ---946, τετέλεσται : ἐτελέσθη---958. ἀνστάντες : 
ἀναστ, et v. 407. et p. 177.—361. ἄλλον, vid. not.—362. μεταΐ- 
Cev: μεταΐξειν---967, ἄσαμεν ... πόντῳ: ἔσσαμεν πόντον---982. 
ἄλλον : ἄλλων, vid. not.—395. ᾿Αρητιάδαο: ᾿Αριτιάδαο---404. ἀνώξω- 
avafw—Inter v. 412 et 13. Ὦ. v. in margine ponitur inserendus, 
αὐλῆς ἐκτὸς ἰὼν, οἵδ᾽ ἔνδοθι μῆτιν ὕφαινων, vid. not.—417. ἐνένιπτεν: 
ἐνένιπεν---428, ἀποῤῥαῖσαι : ἀπολέσαι. 

P. 4. Εἴλετο : elAev—5. ἄστνδε : ἄστυδ᾽----Ἴ. μιν : μον---9. γ᾽ ὧδ᾽ : 
x. ὧδ᾽----104. "Ὥχεθ᾽ : Syer’—124. κρατερόφρονος :: : —va—139. ἀπατή- 
ow : «ἀκατήσων---1 4], τῶν : ὧν----1 49, rol: of —168. ἱέντες : ἰόντεε---- 
183, ‘Qrpbvovr’ ὀδυσεύς τ᾽ : ὀτρύνοντ᾽ ὁδυσεὺ:----2}2. ἐκίχαν᾽ : Exeyer— 
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219. τόνδε: révye—221. φλίψεται : θλίψεται---24]., πίονε: dpyére 
---250. ἄξω : ἔξω ---265. πονέοντο : πονέωντο---262. Σφισὶ : σφιν “-- 
271. ἄρα : ῥα---273. οὐδὲ τά τ' ἄλλα : ovdere GAAa—278. δηθύνειν 
δηθυνέειν----288, ὀπλίϑοντα, vid. not.—289. ᾿φέρουσαι : φυτεῦσαι---- 
299. κοπρίσοντες, vid. not.—302. κάββαλον: κάμβαλεν----318. oi: 
που---326. μοῖρ᾽ ἔλαβεν : μοῖρα AdBev—-331. ἐφέδεσκεν : ἐφέϑεσκε 
—347, προΐκτη : xapetva,. vid. not. in 1.—352. Αὐδῶ δ' οὐκ 
ἀγαθήν : αἰδὼς δ᾽ οὖκ ἀγαθὴ---3860. ἐδειπνήκει: δειπνήκει---371. 
μὲν πρόσθεν : π. μ.---375δ. omitt. d—383. ἄλλον : ἄλλων»---402. 
deest h. v.— 408. μὲν : pe—~—413. αὖτις... γεύσεσθαι: αὖθις... γεύ- 
σασθαι----415δ. deest art.—418. Σίτον : σῖτον---444, ἵκω : ἤκω---- 
449. ds: ὅς---460. omitt. y—461. ἀναχωρήσειν : ----σαι---470, οὐδ᾽... 
οὐδ᾽ : οὔτ᾽ οὔτέ----487. ἐφορῶντες : ἀφ.---Αθ6. τέκος, vid. not.—514, 
ὅδε : Sye—517. ἀγορεύων : ---ει---ὅ25. προπροκυλινδόμενος : πρόχνν 
κυλ.---ὅ49. γνώω : γνώων---672, παραὶ: xapa—577. Sic v. seq. 
“Y Bow «x. r. X. ut infra 581. | 

x. 27. pnt: yenvi—30. ἵνα wavres: ἵν᾽ drxavres—33. dxpid- 
. ὠντὸ : oxpvowvyro—35. μετεφώνεε : προσεφώνεε---δ8. sequitur post 
hunc versus Αὐτὰρ ἐπεί x. τ. λ. vid. not.—59. omittitur δ᾽.---62, 
μαχήσεται : μαχήσομαι---72. ἐπίσπαστον : ἐπιστατόν----Ἴ4, κακῶς : 
κακὸς---77. ἐνένιπτεν : ἐνένιπεν, et sic infra 320 et T. 90 et ®. 
287—100. EtAke: ἕλκε--- αὐλῆς : αὐλὴν----1 009. κατ᾽ ἄρ᾽ Eero : karap- 
ἔξετο---] 14. ἀνάξομεν : ἀνέξομεν----116. κλεηδόνι : κληδόνι, et sic γ. 
120.—121. γένοιτό τοι ἔσπερ : γένοιτο ὥσπερ, et sic γ. 199.—125. 
roluv γὰρ καὶ, vid. not.—140. ἀθεμίστιος : ἀθέμιστοε, et deest τοι, et v. 
287 -στια : -ora.—149. ὑπέλθοι : ἐπέλθη----160, ἰδὲ : ἠδὲ καὶ----} 82. 
παρστήετον: παρστήσετον---192. οἵῳ περ: θείω ὦπερ---224. Σοί κ᾽... 
πέλοιτο : σὺ δ᾽... γένοιο---238. ἐπ᾽ αὐλείῃσι: ἐπ᾽ αὐλείοισι----244, 
περίφρων : περίφρον, vid. infra 284, et sic Φ, 921.---247͵ δαινύατ᾽ : 
dalyuyr'—255, ἐπέσσευεν :- ἐπέκλωσε. et sic T. 129 .---266. Ἦ μὲν... 
Hie: ἦ καὶ... ἦε, vid. not.—276. ἐθέλωσι : ἐθέλουσιν----2719, ἀλλ᾽ 
οὖκ : ἠδέ κεν----317. ἥνπερ γάρ: εἴπερ yap—318. νικήσουσι : —owor— 
922. θυμῷ : θυμοῦ----2394, omitt. σ΄---.946. λώβηε: Adws—349. 
ἔτευξε: ἔχενυε---352. ἵκει: Axec—386. & ἐχολώσατο : δὲ χολώσατο--- 
392. deest ἢ. v.—401. τόσον : πολύν. 

T. 1. ὑπελείπετο: ἀπελείπετο---1 7. καταθείομαι : καταθείομε»ν---- 
57. ἧκε: ἦεν---67. ὁὀπιπτεύσεις : ὀπιπεύει:----69, εἶσθα : ἦσθα----Ἴ2. 
ἴοι ῥνπαρὰ κατὰ, vid. not.—82. rg: τὴν----1}7, ὀδυνάων : ὀδυνα μιν 
—160. οἷος τε μέγας re, vid. not.—176. ᾿Ετεόκρητες : δέ τε καὶ Κρῆτες 
—183. κλυτὸν : κλυτὸς---1 88. ᾿Αμνισῶ : ἀμνησῶ----1 89, μόλις : μόγις 
—227. δαίδαλον: δαίδαλα---230. νεβρὸν : νεκρον----243, ἀπέπεμ- 
πὸ» : axdxeprov—254, τ᾽ ἔσῃ : ἐσὶ----277. πολυκλύστῳ : πολνυκλύτω---- 
297. ἐπακούσῃ : —oar—314. τεύξῃ : τεύξαι---22ὅ. ἐμεῦ : ἔμε---3.81. 
ἅπαντες : mavres—367. édldws: ἐδίδοις---389, ἴδεν : ἔϑεν---404, 
---πολνάρητοε : woAvdppnros—413. πόροι: πόρε---48]. ὕλῃ : ὕλην---- 
461. χαίροντες : és πατρί δ᾽---474, Ἦ pad’: ἣ σύ y'—478, ἀνχίη : 
ἀντίον---498, νηλίτιδες, vid. ποῖ.----511. ἕλοι: ἔλη---617. ἐρέθου- 
aw: ἐρέθωσι----540. δῖαν : Siov—560. οὗ κε μοὶ---ὕπνος, vid. not. 
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ΑΓ, 16. dpa, vid. not.—34. 98°: J5—42. ἀέκητι, vid. not.— 6d. 
ἀνέλοντο : —rat—71. δ᾽ ἔπορ᾽ : δε xép’'—84. ΠΝ τνκνῶν- 6. 
εὔχετο : εὔξατο---101]. φανήτω: φανῆναι--110. : μὲν---Ἰ116. 
ἹΚρῇνον : κρῖνον---132. ἐμελήγδην : ἐκπλήγδην----ἰ40. bs: ὅ:---149, 
ποιπνύσασαι : ποιπνύονσαι-"-Ἰδά. κρήνηνδε 1 ---τε"--Ἰ62. σφισεν : σφιν 
—180. διακρινέεσθαι : διακρίνασθαι----189, εὖ: οὖν---191]1., συβῶτα: 
—rns—230. Ζεὺς πρῶτα : x. Ζ.---28]. ἱστίη, vid. ποῖ.---248, eye: 
Exwv—308. ἀεικείαε : ἀεικίαε---322. éxi ῥηθέντι: ἐπιρρηθέντι---880., 
r ἦν, ἰσχέμεναί τε: re ἦν σχέμεναί re—331. hey: εἶεν-.-940. ὅς 

« 


πον: ὅπον (sic)—346. γέλον : yédwr’—348. κρέα : xpéar’—362. 
ἀγορὴν ἔρχεσθαι : ἀγορήνδ' Epyeofe—368. ἀλέειτο : ἀλέοιτε---873. 
πρόφρων : πρόφρον---974, ξείνοις : ξείνω--- 879. "Ἔμπαιον : ἔμπαιδος 
—383. "Es... πέμψωμεν: els... πέμπομεν---ῶ86., ἐφήσαι : ἐφείη 
—387. δίφρον : δίφρων. 

᾿ ᾧ, ἘΡΙΟΒΑΡΗΕ, 

ἄλλως 
bi δὲ βιὸν προτίθησιν ἄεθλον πηνελοκείη, 


προ μνήστιρσι τὴ 

in Ms. autem sic. 7% δὲ βιὸν πιοτίθηε ἄθλον ὑφῆε πηνελόκεια----} 7. 
wis δῆμοε: ὃ, «..--28. ἡἡδέσατ᾽ : αἱἰδέσατ᾽---92. deest ῥ'.--47, θυρέων: 
θυράων----49. τόσ᾽ : τὼ»---δ2. εἵματα κεῖτο: εἴματ᾽ ἔκειτο----58. τόξον: 
τόξα---δ6. ἥρεε: ἤρει---7]. ἐδύνασθε : γε δύνασθε---86, δειλὼ, vid. 
ποί.---93. τοΐσδεσι: τοῖσιδε---Θ8, γεύσεσθαι : ---σασθαι---99. ror’: 
ror'—103. ros: μοι---1}0. γ᾽ ἔστε: ἴστε---1}}]. μύνῃσι . . . μήδ᾽ : 
μὥρησι .. . μήτ---112. ἴδωμεν : ίδωμαι---118.14, Καὶ δέ κεν αὐτὸς 
ἐγὼ τοῦ τύξον πειρησαίμην. Εἰδέ κεν ἐκτανύσω, διδιστεύσω τε σιδήρον 
in Ms. Καὶ δέ κεν ἐκτανύσω κι τι Ad. Eidé κεν αὑτὰς ἐγὼ x. τ. λ.--- 
125. ἐρύσσεσθαι : ἐρύσασθαι---1 27. ἐκτανύσειν : ---εἰν---128. δή ῥ᾽ 
ἐτάγυσσε : δὴ τανύσειε---] 96. ἐκτολέωμεν : ---σωμεν----1 44, Οἴνοποε : 
ἥνοποε---162. ἔλθοι : εἴη---176. ἄγρει δὴ : ἄγε δὴ----Ἴ180.. ἐκτελέωμεν, 
vid. ποι.---184. οὐδ᾽ ἐδύναντο : οὐδὲ dvvavro—192. σφ᾽ ἐπέεσσι : μιν 
ἐπέσσιν, et sic infra 206.—196. ἐγνεέκῃ : —cev—217. δείξω : Ἀέξω 
—222, τὼ : m)y—231, πρῶτο! : πρῶτον--- 248. πρὸς cy μεγαλήτορα 
θυμόν, vid. not. —251. ἠμὲν : αἱ μὰν---276, deest hic v. vid. not. 
—346. οὐθ᾽, vid. not.—353. post ἢ. v. sequens in marg..ds φάτο 
ῥίγησεν δὲ περίφρων πηνελύπεια----3.63. κατέδονται : ---δουσι--- 965. 
ἡμῖν : ἡμῖν O—386, ἔργῳ : ἔργων---987. κλήϊσσεν 1 —car-—399, ὅγ᾽ : 
ὅτι---400, ἀλητήε: ἀλητὴρ---427. ὄνονται : οἱἷόνται. 

X. δ. ἀάατος : ἀάτος---8. ἰθύνοτο: tOvve—25, πη: πω---37-8. 
hi versus transponuntur, vid. not.—62, νῦν ὕμμ' ἐστὶ : οἱ νῦν ἐστὲ--- 
68. αὐτοῦ : αὐτῶν---88. ἐτίναξε : ἐτίνασοε--.97. ἣ : ἠκ.-“}1Ὲ50. γέ- 
ver’: ylvar’—131. μετέοικεν, vid. not.—138. χ᾽: κ---183., E36": 
ἄνθ᾽---184. εὑρὺ, γέρον : evptrepov—-196. ὧς ἐπέοικε-.-. 216. redéeo- 
Gar: τε τελέσθαι---249., εὔγματα : εὔχματα---270. μυχόνδε: μυχὸν 
ἔνδον----27]. τοῖς: τοὶ, vid. not.—299. ἐψέβοντο :- ἐφέροντο--- 503. 
θορῶσι : θορῶντες---919, μετόπισθε : ---θεν---941. ἰδὲ : ἠδὲ---862. διδ- 
τας: δαῖτα, vid. not.—364. θοῶς : βοὸε---369, ἔκειρον ; —pav—373. 
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ἄλλῳ : GAAors-—377. ὄφρ᾽ ἂν : ὄφρα κ᾽ ἐγὼ----381. καθ᾽ ἐὸν : βαθὺ»---- 
395. ὄρσο : ὥρσο----40]. κταμένοις νεκύεσσιν : κταμένοισι νεκύεφσιν, 
vid. not.—413. τούσδε δὲ : τοὺς δὴ---425. τίουσαι : τιμῶσαι----429, 
εἴπω: εἴσω---435. deest ὁ---440. κατακοσμήσεσθε : ---μίσεσθε---447. 
---Οοἴν᾽ : aiy—451. rai: αἷἴδ'---δὸ]., καὶ : τε. - 
ΟῚ 14. αἰσίμη : ---μα----28. ἀτίμων : ἀτίμεον---4θ. ἑσταόθ᾽ : ἐσταῶθ' 
. κακα y 
—53. κακὰ πολλὰ πέποσθε κατα πολλὰ πέποσθε (sic)—56. οἵπερ: 
ὑπέρ---72. ἐλεύσεται : ἐλεύσεσθαι----84. τεθνηόταε : τεθνειῶτας--88. - 
παρστᾶσα: παραστᾶσα----1 19. ἔωσιν ἀοσσητῆρες : a. ε.---127-8. de- 
sunt hi versus—175. οὐδὲ : ovre—192. δέμον : ἐμὸν---221]. Ewer 
λον : yatayv—227. ἐγώ τε καὶ: ἐγὼ καὶ---249, ὄπισθεν : κεῖθεν»---- 
255. ταρπώμεθα : τερπώμεθα---266. yap: καὶ----289. τε ἰδὲ τροφὸς 
ἔντνον ¢ τε τροφὸς évruvoyv—311. FAG’ as: ἦλθε»---916. ἥην : δἴην 
alt μεγάλα : Bapéa—337. τῷ : rov—355, ra: ἅ---96]. τάδ᾽ : 
τόδ᾽, 
. ὅ. ταὶ: ai—27. hunc sequitur in Ms. v. 32. Ty κεν, «. τ. A. 
—33. jpa’: ἤραθ'"---47. ἀθανάτῃσ᾽ : - της, etsic infra 55—55. σὺν: 
μετ᾽ ---Ο2. ἐπώρορε, vid. not.—69. πέρε καιομένοιο : παρακαιομένοιο 
—103. παῖδα φίλον Μελανθῆος, vid. not.—109. ἦ dup’: ἠέ που--- 
112. περιταμνομένους : reperep.—121-2. in Ms. legunjur ut in not. 
quam vid.— 125. οὐδ᾽ : obr’—127. μερμήριξε :---ὥε---] 58. κεν : kal— 
158, τὸν : rotov—179. ἐφίει : ἀφίει---182. ofp: σφῶν---ἶθὅ. ἀμό- 
μονι : ἐχέφρενι---199. δὲ : δε τ᾽, vid. not.—262, Φώει: βάει.---288. 
γ᾽ ἐκίχεις : γε κίχεις---200, θ᾽: δὃ᾽---3Ξ.17, ἀνὰ ῥῖνας : avuppivas— 
840. Συκέας : ovKas—368. μείδονα δ᾽ : μείϑονα---381. ἰάνθης : ἐγή- 
θει----3989. ἕἔμαρπτεν : ἔμαρψε---398, ἀπεκλελάθεσθε : ὑπεκλάθεσθε 
412. πάντῃ: —ri—436. φθέωσι: φθαίωσι---444. ὀδυσῆϊ : ὀδυσῇοϑ--- 
446-7. τοτὲ : woré—481-2. h. v. in Ms. transponuntur—490. hic 
sequitur Ve: ὡς ἦτοι κείνους ὀδυσεὺς ἀποτίσεται ἐλθὼν----800. δὲ : ῥα, 
vid. not.—519. ἔμπνευσε: ἔπνευσε---δ27. ἔθηκαν : Oijxav—529. 
φωνῇ : φωνὴν---ὅ31]1. ἀναιμωτεί : —ri.—In fine sequuntur—opnpos 6 
ποιητὴς ὃ πολὺς ἐν τοῖς λόγοις, πολλοὺς παραινεῖ τῶν νέων πρὸς τὴν τού- 
του ἀνάγνωσιν, μάθησιν μὴ διαλίπε, 6 γὰρ τὸν σοφὸν καταλιμπάνων 
μᾶλλον, ἄσοφοε δόξη τοῖς πολλοῖς .. . racdelas—Et in rubro: parBetou 
σαλμίερον πισανέως. 
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inspiciendi copia obtigit, que serius ad me delata sunt, quam 
uti ea tela mea rite pertexerem. Dawesius certe multa Teren- 
tiant loca justa emendatione instauravit, quibus editiones vetuste, 
ne nomine quidem ei cognite, haud raro adstipulantur ; et salu- 
tarem proculdubio pluribus aliis medicinam attulerit, δῖ per an- 
gustias supellectilis librarii licuerit. | Labores deimceps L. 
Santenii, qui plurima germane lectionis constituende admini- 
cula undecunque conquisierat, et cui tot et tanta rei bene 
administrande adjumenta presto fuerant, ad finem optatum 
properantes, eheu! dies extremus occupavit. Annis postmodo 
volventibus schedz viri limatissimi nondum typis descripte 
optimo discipline Santeniane alumno curande deferebantur: 
Neque spes viros doctissimos fefellit; etenim nibil fere metnci 
et grammatici argamenti missum fecerat, atque rudera antique 
ac recondite eruditionis amplius querendi desiderium pene 
exemerat cultissimus Editor, Quz cum ita sint, ecquisnam 
Afrum adeot liberali cultu vestitum et adornatum in apricuaa 
proferre erubuerit ? Hoc munus naviter et. taute explevit D. J. 
Lennepius. Quecunque exinde presidia, nec levia ila, sec- 
tion] prime peti potuerint, ea nisi, quoad ejus fieri posset, 
demum exbibuerim, piaculum equidem admittere viderer. His 
accedunt nonnulla, que suis locis omissa in his notulis aliqua- 
tenus supplevi; alia, utpote minus apte ordinata, ad trutinam 
revocavi; et que pre ceteris medelam efflagitare videbantur, 
corrigere tentavi. 
THOMAS KIDD. 
Dabam Wymondami, 1 Octobris, 1827. 


In titulo, 1.8. corrige, PREFECTI. 

PREF. xv. 1. 21. corrige, Joannis Hodgeon. 

Ibid. p. xl*]. 26. corrige, Maio. 

Daw. PREF. p. xv. col. 1.1. 5. corrige, laudet ; 

P. 2. col. 2. 1. 2. post R. B. insere, “ Sic etiam utraque Veneta, 
Parrhas. Phen. Micyll. et Vossius ad operis Putschiani exemplar 
Leidense n. 73.” Santenius ad 1. et in Addend. 

Ibid. in tertu 1. 23. probabo:* *—3.a, Il. E. 221. 0. 105. 
"ANN ay’, ἐμῶν ὀχέων ἐπιβήσεαι, ὄφρα Fidnae Aristoph. Av. 655. ὃ 
διατραγόντ᾽ ἔσεσθον ἐπτερωμένω. Plut. 487. μαλακὸν δ᾽ ἐνδώσετε μὴ: 
δέν. Virg. Geo. iii. 329. Ad puteos, aut alta greges ad stagna ju- 
beto Currentem ilignis potare canalibus undam. Lege, jubebo ; Geo. 
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fh. 230-—-1. Ante locum capies oculis, altegue jubebis In solido pu- 
teum demitti. iv. 264. Hic jam galbaneos suadebo incendere odores. 
Atqui jubebo jam emendatum video ab Heynio et Wakefeldio ad 1. 
De consuetudine contraria vide Porsonum ad Aristoph. Pac. 88. 

P. 3. col. 1. 1. 12. post “1513 ” insere, Vide D. J. Lennep. Ad- 
dend. ad Ter. Maur. p. 415., qui pp. 412—420. hanc positionem 
de industria tractavit. 

P. 4. col. 1. 1. 22. post ““ BENTLEIUS ” insere, Sed audi Len- 
nepium ibid. p. 416. ** in quatuor Codicibus optime legitur: pra- 
Sens tua semper imago est.” 

P. 6. col. 2. 1. 2. post “ 203. B.” insere, ‘‘ Naturali. quadam 
pronuntiandi ratione ψόφος pertinet ad 2. linus Dionysius ad 
Il. K. p. 813, 45.” Hemsterhusius ad Lucian. T. i. p. 84. 

Ibid. col. 2. 1. 18. post ‘* Hemsterh.” insere, Strabo vii. p. 476. 
2. Oxon. τὸν μέντοι ποιητὴν [Ἡσίοδον] οὕτω Aéyeew 'Ἑλλοὺς 'Ελλά-» 
*EdXovs ὑπολαμβάνει τοὺς περὶ τὸ ἱερὸν, προσθεὶς ὅτι καὶ Σέλλήεντᾷ 
τινα vonage: ποταμόν. Editiones, Sic legendum, τὸν pévroe ποιη- 
τὴν ob λέγειν Ἑλλοὺς, ἀλλὰ Σελλοὺς ὑπολαμβάνει τοὺς περὶ τὸ ἱερόν. 
Tyrwhittus. 
wit 1. 26. lege, BENTLEIUS ad Lueret. v. 1348. et I. 30. 


P. 7. col. 1. 1. 23. post “ R. B.” insere, Sithon. Lennep. ibid. | 
p- 415. 

P. 11. col. 2.1. 14. post “" 22” insere, Pers. Sat. ii. 44. Rem 
struere exoptas ceso bove, Mercuriumque Arcessis fibra. 

Ibid. 1. 41. post ‘‘choatutr” insere, conf. Lennep. ad Ovid. 
Heroid. xv. 32. 
iP. 12. col. 1.1.13. post “ii. 743.” insere, “" facile sanetur le- 
gendo repens.” Santen. ad Ter. Maur. 2767. «Ὁ. 367. sed recte 
statuit Lennepius Ὁ. 417. heec Catulli minime sollicitanda. 

P. 17. eol. 2. 1. 10. post * ad 1.” ingere, Cui concinunt Glosse 
Codicis Havniensis judice Lennepio p. 414. 

Ibid. }. 14. post “facta,” insere, Zingerlingii transpositionem 
pretutit Lennepius p. 415. Carmina nulla miki sunt scripta.— 

P. 18. col. 9. 1..45. post “sit,” insere, “" omnes fere codices” 
secundum Lennepium, et : 
- P. 19. col. 2.1.43. post ““ Charon” tnsere, “οἵ constanter qui-’ 
dem ibi Codd. ridet,” uti monet Lennepius p. 413. a 

P. 20. 1. 17. post “ ED. PR.” insere, ‘‘ quod verum arbitror,” — 
inquit Lennepius ibid. . ες 

P. 28. 60}. 1. |. 5. corrige, ix. 575. 

P. 26. col. 1. 1. 5. lege, Taylorus ; quam probavit Vir nobilissi- .. 
mus, fo. Aloys. Mart. Laguna, tam rei metrice observantissimus, 
quam eruditionis juvande studio clarus et insignis. En. vi. 96. 
Lege, ‘via prima saluti, Quod minime reris, Graia pandetur ab 
urbe. 

Ῥ 27. in ἐεχέω 1.13. Consonantam ‘“*—14. a. Consonantum 
Petrecinus. 
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P. 28. col. 1.1. 1. lege, 15. Sic in margine Micyllus. Santentus 
in Addend. ad I. 

P. 29. col. 2. 1. 16. post “ Republica ” insere, Santenius ad Ter. 
Maur. p. 279. versus heroicos, quos Critici Ciceroni excidisse aut 
observarunt, aut sibi finxeruot, ad pastes vocans inter alios recenset 
hunc in Miloniana ς. 35. § 98. “ Fines imperii populi Romani sunt, 
ea ;”—et ultimam vocem non habere Ascensiam monet: et addi- 
disset formam imperii nondum Oratoris etate a consuetudine esse 
impetratam. De ea ipsa re cum Santenio conferas Lagomarst- 
nium, optimum Ciceroniane Latinitatis arbitrum, ad Pogiani Epist. 
vol. iii. p. 3. 

P. 31. col. 2.1. 11, lege, corrupta: quem vide in Addend. ad l., 
et ad v. 1460. 

Ibid. in textu 1. ult, queestus '**—17.a. Si editiones aut Vene- 
tas aut Parrbasianam Dawesio inspicere Jucuisset, plures ex hoc 
versu nevos eluisset. ““ Equidem suspicor, Terentianum scripsisse : 
Nanque eQVEs, vel eQVVs, @QVOr, aut aQVAm, cum scribi- 
mus.” Santenius. Conf. ad Hor. Epist. |. xv. 10. ubi in Virg. 
Geo. iii. 116. Impositi dorso, atgue equitem docuere sub armis 
Fnsultare soto—. Maliem, equitum. Hujusmodi aliquid accidit Geo. 
i. 195—198. quem locum transcribam ; Grandior ut fetus siliquis 
fallacibus esset. At, quamvis igni exiguo properaia maderent ; 
Vidi lecta diu, et multo spectata labore, Degenerare tamen: esset,. 
Ei—jampridem optime emendavit et distinxit aut Delillius aut 
Hunterus ; sed distinctio plena pest maderent minus necessaria- 
mihi videtur. Mirum profecto nihil aliud mali suspicatos esse 
viros doctissimos ; quippe quid sibi velit lecta diu, nescire me fa~ 
teor. Levissima mutatione locum complanavit sagacissimus TYR- 
WHITTUS, cujus verba adponam; “ Vidi lecta div, etc. The 
true English of this passage is; I have seen seeds chosen with 
the greatest care degenerate, unless some one every year chose the 
largest of them. Which, in my opinion, is very flat. Besides, 
lecta diu (that is, long chose, instead of, long iu choosing) seems, 
to me to be against all rules of grammatical analogy. I would 
réad either COCTA diu, or rather LOTA diu. The whole pas- 
sage will then run thus; I have seen many—pour nitre and lees of 
oil upon their seeds; and though, while soaking in this mixture, 
they were quickened by a gentle fire, I have seen these seeds long 
washed, and tended with the utmost care, degenerate notwith- 
standing, unless, &c.” 

P. 32. col. 1.1. 3. post—gess. insere, ‘* pretulerim: Titufus et 
—Santenius, quem vide ad 1.” 

Ibid. col. 2. . 1. post “©1139” insere, et Santen. ad Ter. 
Maur. p. 381. 

Ibid. 1.10. “196 :" adde, Sed conf. Santen. ad Ter. Maur. 
2901. p. 379. : | 

ΟΡ, 33. in textu, 1.13. quem'**—19.a. “ Petrecinus per, com- 
pendium scripsitq;” Santenius ad Ι. | 
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P. 35. col. 1.1. 10. post —AIAES insere, “ ΘΎΕΧΟ i. e. Oun- 
χοῦ Inscr. Attica apud alios et Wilkensium, Topography, &c. of 
Athens, p. 210,” Dobreus ad Photium, p. 689. 

P. 36. col. 2. 1. 18. post ‘p. 662.” insere, ““ Schol. Town- 
leianus ad Iliad. H. 185. ἃ Porsono excerptus: Οἱ δ᾽ οὐ γιγνώ- 
oxovres: Ody of αὐτοὶ yap ἦσαν παρὰ πᾶσι [Ita et Venetus apud 
Villoison. et Leid. apud Valckenaer.] rots “ἕλλησι yapaxrijpes: 
διάφορω δὲ cal τὰ τῶν στοιχείων dvopdra’ ws τὸ éay (sic) Καλλές- 
otparos δὲ ὁ Σάμιος ἐπὶ τῶν ἸΠελοποννησιακῶν μετήνεγκε [sic sine 
ταύτην] τὴν γραμματικὴν, καὶ παρέδωκεν ᾿Αθηναίοις, ἐπὶ ἄρχοντος 
Ἑῤκλήτον, ὥς φησιν “Egopos.” Ῥ. Ρ. Ὦ. ad Phot. p. 712. Reseri- 
bendum CAN. conf. Valckenaer. in Schediasm. ad N. F. pp. 329 
—332. et Porsoni Adverss. pp. 34. 39. 

P. 38. in textul. 13. vocalis U =*—23*: ‘‘ Eodem modo, quo 
Dawesius, emendaverat Laguna. Eldikius tentabat, In vicem 
Grace quod Ὑ sic subditur vocalis V.” Santenius, In vicem 
Grace quod V sit supposita vocalis V. Santenius in Addeud. et 
ad I, 

P. 39. col. 1. 1. 3. post R.P. insere, ‘* Dawesii conjecturam 
sed autem firmare possit ast autem Ciceronis in fr. Prognosticorum 
apud Priscian, L. xvi. p. 1034.” Santenius in Addend. ad 1. 

Ibid. in textu, 1.11. Spondeus at autem. ***—25*- “ ipse ali- 
quando tentabam : spondeus at unus. Sed hoc violentius.”, San- 
tenius. 

P. 40. col. 1.1. 3. “ Cure sec.” adde, Santenius: quod V com- 
pleret—. “ Eldikius: quod V jam complet. Restituti loci palma 
Wassenberghio cedo et Burgessio: Sola vocalis quod bune V. 
compleat satis sonum.” Santenius ad |. et in Addend. 

Ibid. col. 2. 1. 12. lege, ‘* 1652,” p. 240. quem audi: ‘Sed 
idem ego contra Bentleium contendo, cum vel de orationis compo- 
sitione et coagmentatione, vel de singulis etiam verbis ef litteris 
aguut, Romanos Rhetores et alios Auctores, non secus ac Gracos 
λεῖον et λειότητα τῇ τραχύτητι, léve et lévitatem aspero, sive scabro, 
et horrido opponere solere : quo refero Lucretium V, 1379, qui, 
haud scio, an Terentiani (vv. 1652. 1655.) animo observatus fuerit: 
At liquidas avium voces imitarier ore Ante fuit taultd, quam levia 
carmina caniu Concelebrare homines possent, auresque juvare.” 
Si quis Santenio accedat, cquidem non magnopere repugno. 

Ῥ. 41. in textu |. 10, 11. censuit quidam ™ *—30, ἃ. “ἐκ ord-- 
ματος et ἐκκεκώφηται Petrecinus.” Santenius. 

Ibid. 1. 28. Catalectica*- *—31. ἃ. ““ Catalectica scripsi cum 
Venetis et Parrhas. et Micyl.” Santenius. | 

P. 42. col. 1.1. 4. post ‘* metri” insere, [Immo corrige ex San- 
tenio, ‘‘ Post autem spondeum veniens, sic mutet oportet,—Scrip- 
turam Principis et Venete et Parrhasiane Aldus sic refinxerat,”’] 

P. 43. col. 2.1. 25. post ‘* Corr.” insere, “ὁ Sic princeps, Ve- 
netz, Parrbasius, et Micyllus.” Hlud Qué nullam reduxit” Sante- 
nius, quem vide. 
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P. 44. col. 1. 1, 14. Que festinanter exscripsi, is ordinem redige 
sic: Quoniam in usurpandis hujusmoedi formulis a consuetudine 
Latina sepius discedimus, videtur mihi in his paulisper immorari : 
I. Virg. Buc. iv. 55. Non me carminibus vincet nec Thracius Or- 
pheus, Nec Linus. Ter. Andr. 111. iit. 31. at ego non posse arbt- 
tror, Neque illum hanc perpetuo habere, neque me perpeti. 11. Cic. 
fr. Orat. pro Scauro p.11. Neque ego Sardorum querellis movers 
mos nunquam oportere. Ill. Cic. fr. pro Scauro, p. 14. Neque 
ego, cum de vitiis gentis loquor, neminem excipio. IV. Cic. Phil. 
vi. 3. horam eximere nullam in tali εἷσε liberando sine scelere noo 
possumus. Vitium contrarium perraro reperitur; Jer. Maurus, 
514, 515. I magis Romana lingua non potest pramittere, Edat ut 
diphthongon, nulli nezilis vocalium. ullt e conjectura legit L. San- 
tenius. V. Cic. Tusc. Vv. v. p. 318. nullungue recusert nec sup- 
plicium nec dolorem? in Anton, 11. xii, deinde cum calcets et 
toga, nullis nec gallicis, nec ducerna. Virg. Buc. v. 25, 6. nulla 
neque amnem Libavit quadrupes, nec graminis attigit herbam. 
Tibull. tv. i. 127,8. Ulla nec aérias volucris perlabitur auras, Nec 
quadrupes densas depascitur aspera sylvas. Lege, Nulla. Pro- 
Rert. 11. xv. 5,6. Nulla neque ante tuas orietur riza fenestras, 

ec tibi clamata somnus amarus erit. VI. Cic. Cato M. xv. 
qu@ nec nulla impediuntur sencctute. de Legg. ii. 10. animi labes 
nec diuturnitate evanescere, nec amnibus ullis elui potest, lege, 
nullis. Virg. Buc. v. 60, 1. Nec lupus insidias pecori, nec retia 
‘cervis Ulla dolum meditantur: L. Nulla. R. B. x. 12,13. Nam 
neque Parnasi vobis juga, nam neque Pindi Ulla moram fecere : 
lege, Milla. R. B. Hor. Carm. 11. xiv. 22. neque Aarum—Ulla 

‘brevem dominum sequetur. Lege, Nulla. Ovid. ex Pont. Iv. v. 
15. Copia nec vobis ullo prohibente videndi Consulis, ut limen 
contigeritis, erit. Lege, nullo. R. B. VI. Cic. Cato M. xvi. nil 
potest esse nec usu uberius, nec specie ornatius. de Divinat. 1. il. 
nihil publice sine auspiciis nec domi nec militia gerebatur. [Nec 
—nihil fortasse e numero eximi debet: Virg. Geo. i. 118. Nec 
tamen hec quom sint hominumque boumque labores Versando terram 
experti, nihil improbus anser, Strymoniaque grues, et amarts tn- 
tuba fibris Officiunt, aut umbra nocet :—‘* One should think, that 
after the present method of laying out arable land, the corn was 
in no aanger of being hurt by the shade. But a book of travels, 
I think Wright's, informs me, that in Italy at this day they often 
plant rows of trees intermixed with their corn; and the same 
practice was probably more general in Virgil's time.” TYRWHIT- 
Tus. Buc. x. 76. nocent et frugibus umbre.] VIII. Cic. pro | 
Archia iv. Me autem quid pudeat, qui tot annos ita vivo, Judices, 
ut ab illis nullo me nunquam tempore aut commodum aut otium 
meum abstrarerit. Sic Codex Mediolan. Liv. Pref. Nulla nan- 
quam respublica nec major, nec sanctior, nec bonis exemplis ditior 
fuit. IX. Οἷς. Tuse. v. vi. nulla ne minima quidem aura fructus 
commovente. X. Sueton. Nero, xxvii. Ac ne Augusti quidem no- 
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men, quanquam hereditarium, ullis, nisi ad reges ac dynastas, epis- 
tolis addidit. nullis Ms. recte: R. B. XI. Cic. de Claris Orat, 
126. Eloquentia quidem nescio an habuisset [C. Gracchus] perem 
neminem. XII. Cic. de Orat. 11. i. omnium autem inepltarum, 
que sunt innumerabiles, haud scio, an nulla sit major. Lucan, 
Phars. ix. 569. An xoceat vis nulla bono? Conf. 2). R, ad Mu- 
ret. vol.i.p.341. Hz sunt loquendi forme apud illos qui Latina 
dingua dominante ac vigente scripserunt. Virgilius veniam poetis 
parce concessam subinde amplectitur. Buc. vi. 11. nec Phebo 
gratior ulla est. Geo. iv. 458. Non te nullius exercent numinis 
tr@. En. xi. 354. Adjicias; nec te ullius violentia vincat ; quod 
sub judicio revocasset, si illi vita longior obtigisset. Raro ab his 
formis deflexit Cicero; nunquam eum descivisse dicere non ausim ; 
sed dicere audeo exemplorum numerum indies magis magisque 
decrescere, 

P. 46. col. 1. 1. 13. post ‘* Burmannus Secundus,” insere, 
Atqui vide virum cultissimum io Addend. ad 1. 

Ibid. 1.21. post ‘‘creant” insere, ‘‘ Postea ipse Santentus 
correxit: Quinta gua vocalis, ex se syllabam longam creant.” 
Lennepius in Addend. ad 1. 

Ibid. 1. 23. “* L.” dele. 

P. 49. in textu 1. 8. Nil officiet “ "--- 40. a. “ Ita preclare Pe- 
trecinus.” Santenius. 

Ibid. 1. 14. Sed differt illo, versus quod “*—40. b. “‘ Probabile 
quidem, quod tentat Dawesius. Vereor tamen, ut Noster referre, 
pro interesse, [non] differre, usurpaverit, cum hic, tum v. 165. 
Sed, ut altera quo referat alteram sciamus. ubi alterdé, ex Cod. 
Patriciano preferri possit.” Santenius ad 1.; conf. Legunam et 
Lennepium in Addend, ad v, 165. 

P. 50. in textu ll. 2. et 5. prior EST—gquia fit hoc ionicum “ * 
—40. c. ““ Quamvis est in nulla mibi editione sit inventum, textui 
tamen immittere non dubitavi ex emendatione Vossti ad exemplar 
Leidense ἢ. 94. et Dawesii.—Santenius. Quia etiam Mycillus habet 
in margive. Santenius in Addend. ad |. ionicum. “" Gratulor Daw- 
esto qui hanc ipsam optimarum Editionum lectionem felici ingenio 
divinaverat. Confirmat eam Victorinus. Brisseus invexerat 
tambicum. Reliqua Dawesii minus certa.” Santenius ad |. 

Ibid. 1. 30. Et pro trocheo*'*-—41** Et pro iambo ‘‘ edidi cum 
Veneta et editionibus tantum non omnibus. Forte non Et, sed 
Ut scribendum. Synaleepham sepissime negligit noster.” Sante- 
ius, quem vide ad ], 

Ibid. col. 2.1.3, 4. dele; et rescribe; 42. Qué ex Venetis re- 
stituit Santenius: ““ Qui habent etiam Phenix et Micyllus.”— 
** Intelligit Auctor tres trochzos, quos ithyphallico metro nomen 
dedisse docuit v. 1847; quo respicit v. 2594. et 2939.” San- 
tenius ad 1. et Laguna in Addend. 

P. 52. col. 2. 1. ult. lege; ‘‘instauratio :” sed vide omnino San- 
tenium adi... 
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P. 53. Hue transmove notas 42, 48. εἴ in textu 1. 21. degr, 
conantem ““—44. 1. Phalico Aldus Manutius in Inst. Gram- 
mat. p. 336. phallico ‘‘ Petrecinus, Vossius in ora exemplaris 
Leidensis ἢ. 94.” et R. BENTLEIUS.—2.- Phallicos ‘* Petreci- 
nus, Vossius,” et Bentleius ; “ Phenix pkalecos: Micyllus; Pka- 
lecos. Inmargine autem longa et docta annotatione probat scri- 
bendum Phallicos.” Laguna in Addend. ad 1.—3. Phallica “ Pe- 
trecinus, Vossius,” et Bentleius; ‘‘ sic etiam Micyllus in margme.” 
Santenius ad |. et in Addend.—4. Phalticés “‘ lectio Petrecinz, 
eademque Vossit conjectura” et Bentleti. “ Phaniz phalecie ; 
Micylius; phalecis, et in margine; phallicts.” Santenius ad 1., 
et in Addend. Proinde Atilio Fortunatiano pro Phalacio Phallico 
in 100. de Metr. p. 402. ; et denuo Phallicon vive τοῦ Phalecitan 
in Elem.* Doctr. Metr. p. 611. reposuit, ““ eundemque errorem 
in Mario Victorino corrigendum” monuit doctissimus Herman- 
nus. - 

P. 55. col. 1. 1. 5. ““ 46.”"—hanc notam transmove ad pagizam 
sequentem; whi in textu 1. 2. lege, ithyphallicon“—46. Vide 
Scaligeri, etc. 

Ibid. in textul.9. phallo © *—46. a. ““ phello dedi, quod alibi 
lectum memorat Brissweus: Suidas v. φελλέα (sic Cod. Leid.) 
scribit: δορτή τις περὶ τὸν Διόνυσον, Φελλὸς καλουμένη. Phelle 
etiam legitur in Pheniciana.” Santenius sd}. et in Addend. 

Ibid. 1. 10. Bacche.* »—46.b. In Aristoph. Equit. 406. a 
Santenio citatus lege ex Ravenmate BaryéBacyor goat. 

Ibid. 1. 33. clarius.* *—46. c. clarius aut mollius Barthius 
narrante Laguna in Addend. Etenim tertia nuoc tome padescit, 
ἃ manu auctoris fuisse conjicit Santenius, quem vide ad 1. 

P. 55. n. 47. lege, Item R.B. ““ emendatio confirmata a dua- 
bus Venetis et v. 2648; cum quibus conspirant Phaniz et-Mi- 
cyllus.” Santenius ad }. et in Addend. τ 

Ibid. in fextu, 1. 10. Ε΄5 quanquam.—47.a. “ Hee est 
Petrecini lectio— Phenix: Quamquam iambum ; neque aliter in 
contextu Micyllus, sed in margine: Et quanguam.” - Saxtenius 
ad 1. et in Addend. 

Ibid. 1. 13. post iambos*—47, b. Sic ** Petrecines : sic etiam 
Micyllus, suam Venetam secutus.” Santenius ad |. et in Addend., 
quem vide. 

P. 56. ἐπ Yextu 1.7. Ad hoc *—48.a. At hoc dimetrum re- 
petii ex Venetis; sic etiam Phanix εἰ Micyllus. SANTENIUS 
ad |., et in Addendis, 

P.70. col. 1. 1. 33. —Sets, insere, mox παρεγένετο els Σάρδεις. 
Vil. iv. 6. Καὶ ἀναστάντες τῆς νυκτὸς ἅμα τῇ ἡμέρᾳ παρῆσαν els ras 
κώμας. ἘΚ. Π. 1. iv. 6. εἰς τὰς ἑαυτῶν χώρας ἕκαστοι πάρεισιν. 
Hellen. 111. ν. 6. ἐκέλευσαν, αὐτούε τε τοὺς φωκέας ἄγοντα παρεῖναι 
--ἐε ᾿Αλίαρτον. Photius, ᾿Αγῶνα : καὶ “Ὅμηρος τὸν τόπον αὐτὸν, 
ἐν ὡς ἀγωνίϑονται [Odyss. ©. 260.] Θουκυδίδηφ é. [50.] προσελθὼν 
eis τὸν ἀγῶνα, ἀνέδησε τὸν ἡνίοχον. προελθὼν Codex Galeams ; 


Φ 
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fortasse παρελθών" Polyb. v. p. 429. A==Ixkxviii. 4. αὐτοὶ δὲ σέμ- 
vis καὶ προστατικῶς κατὰ τὰς πρεσβείαε χρώμενοι ταῖς ἐντεύξεσι καὶ 
ταῖς κατὰ μέροε ὁμιλίαις,---[,ορέ, παραστατικῶς. Vitium contrarium 
sepius occurrit ut ibid. xcii. προῆγον εἰς τὴν Μεσσηνίαν. ““ παρῆ- 
γον ed. 1.2. cum solo Bav.” Schw. Photius, Todor: ὅπου τὰ 
ὄψα πιπράσκεται' ὥσπερ τὸ, (Eupolis,) Παρῆλθον eis ra σκόροδα καὶ τὰ 
κρόμμνα, καὶ τὸν λιβανωτόν. 

P. 70. col. 2. 1.2. post εἶχε insere, Herodot. 

P. 77. col. 1. (Addend. p. 649. post Heynium. insere,) Pto- 
lemei Geogr. lib. i. c. xiii. p. 15. 1. antepen. ed. Bertii, "Apya- 
ρικόν. ““ Γαργαρικὸν p.” adscriptum repperi margini exemplaris 
quondam foriasse PEARSONIANI penes exquisitissimam eandem 
et locupletissimam Bibliothecam Blicklingianam quod concessu An- 
tistite Dominz Nobilissime inspexi: PEARSONO, inquam, Gens 
Britannica Rebus opima bonis, multamunita virum vi, Nil tamen 
hoc habuisse viro praclarius in se, Nec sanctum magis et mirum 
carumque videtur. 

P. 81. col. 1.1. 19. post Boeckhius. insere, ἡμένῳ maluit Thier- 
schius, quem vide in Act. Monac. T. 11. p. 426. — 

' P. 91. col. 1. 1.11. post Bodpara insere, Διασὴ promonto- 
rium Gortyniz, quod Cretes appellent, solenni more B proposito, 
Βλίσση vel Βλισσήν. Hemsterhusii Anecdot. P. 1. p. 305. 

Ibid. eol. 2. 1. 32. post —yeios insere, B et Y plus semel con- 
funduntur: Ptolem. Geogr. p. 59. AdvoBalwy—ABvroBalwy in 
margine exemplaris Blicklingiani. Ibid. Ναναλία in textu; NaBa- 
Ma in margine. Ibid. p. 64. APABIZKOI in textu; APAYIZKOF 
in marg, vide infra ad v. AA'BPOX. 

P. 92. col. 1; 1.40. et p. 31. “ Ἰονονερνίας P.” margini exem- 
plaris sui forte adacripserat Pearsonus. 

P. 103. col. 2. 1. 5. post ‘ vii. 2.” insere, Polyb. IV. p. 282. 
C.=1V, xii. 11. οἱ μὰν αὐτῶν εὐθέως διαμένοντες ἀτάκτως ἐποιήσαντο 
τὴν ἀναχώρησιν ἐπὶ τὰς παρακειμένας πόλεις" sic Codices et editiones, 
quam in διακλίναντεν mutavit Casaubonus, διαῤῥέοντες Gronovius ; 
διαβαίνοντες cum Reiskio Schweighmuserus; facilius esset rescri- 
bere διανεμόντες, digredientes. . 

P. 120. col. 1. 1. 23. post “ 268” insere, OEPIN’. Photius, 
Θεριῶ καὶ coped καὶ ποριῶ καὶ δὁριῶ καὶ πάντα τὰ eis δὼ βα- 
ρύτονα καὶ ὑπὲρ δύο συλλαβὰς βραχυνόμενον τὸ it ἔχοντα, ἐν τῷ 
μέλλοντι ἄνεν τοῦ o ἐκφέρουσιν ᾿Αττικοί" τὰ γοῦν ὁριστικὰ καὶ ἀπαρέμ- 
para’ τὰ δὲ ὑποτακτικὰ οὐδαμῶ:" σολοικισμὸς γὰρ τὸ ἐὰν θεριῶ καὶ 
ἐὰν copia ἐφ᾽ ὧν δὲ τὸ i ἐκτείνεται, καὶ σὺν τῷ σ ὃ μέλλων λέγεται 
χρόνος, καὶ ἐκτεινομένης τῆς παρεσχάτης συλλαβῆε" οἷον davelew, 
δανείσω" οὐκέτι δὲ τὸ Savers βάρβαρον οὕτως" ὥστε καὶ τοὺς 
᾿Αθηναίους φασὶν ἀθρόως εἰς ἐκκλησίαν συναθροισθέντας ἐπὶ τῶν δια- 
δόχων᾽ ἐπειδὴ εἰς ἀπορίαν καθειστήκεσαν χρημάτων" ἔπειτά ris αὐτοῖς 
τῶν πλουσίων ὑπισχνεῖτο ἀργύριον, οὕτω πως λέγων, ὅτι ἐγὼ ὑμῖν 
δανειῶ" Θορυβεῖν καὶ οὐκ ἀνέχεσθαι λέγοντος διὰ τὸν βαρβαρισμόν" 
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καὶ οὐδὲ λαβεῖν τὸ ἀργύριον ἐθέλειν' ἕως αἰσθόμενοε ὁ μέτοικος, ἣ xa’ 
ὑποβαλόντοε αὐτῶι τινὸε, ἔφη, δανείσω ὑμῖν τοῦτο τὸ ἀργύριον' τότε 
δὲ ἐπαινέσαι καὶ λαβεῖν" διὰ τοῦτο βαδίσω καὶ βαδιῶ ἀμφότερα 
δόκιμα' ἐπεὶ καὶ αὐτὸ τὸ ἐνεστηκὸς ἑκατέρως λέγεται, καὶ ἐκτεινομένον 
καὶ σνστελλομένου τοῦ ἐν τῇ μέσῃ συλλαβῇ τ' οὐκέτι δὲ ἀ γορῶ (in- 
fra, p. 121.) οὐδὲ coAG (supra, p. 117.) οὐδὲ γὰρ ὅλως τὸ 1 παρα- 
λήγει. 

P. 147. col. 2. 1. 17. post YTIEAEXZATO insere, 1. 12. 
EMPAXZANT extundere tentavit Thierschius, sed mox facti 
eum penituit; et ELLAXZANT (. e. ἠλλάξαντ᾽) solerter conse- 
cutus est Dobraus in Diario Ernodit. (Cl. Journ. No. XXVII. 
p- 187.); atque in eandem conjecturam inciderunt Adolphus 
Longius et Scheferus, quam comprobarunt Viri eruditissimi, 
Thierschius, Seidlerus, ‘Spohnius et Reisigius. Acta Monac: 
T. 11. p. 427. 

P.178. col. 1. 1. 2. post Burgess ineere, Photius, Πέμπτα 
(sic): πέντε καὶ Αἰολεῖς καὶ “Iwves καὶ ᾿Αττικοί' wepracew yap τὸ 
κατὰ πέντε ἀριθμεῖν' καὶ πεμπώλαρχον' καὶ Πλάτων πέμπελα, καὶ 
Ξενοφῶν. 

P. 179. col. 2. 1. 26. post ᾿Αθηναῖοι insere, Photius, "ἴωνες : 
᾿Ασιῶται καὶ ᾿Ατεικοὶ ᾿Αθηναῖοι. 

P. 181. col. 1. 1. 46. corrtge μέχρι. . 

Ibid. 1. 49. post ἐπιμιξίαν insere, Photius, Παρασάγγης : eldos 

ἔτρον Περσικοῦ, 6 ἐστι στάδια τριάκοντα. 

Ibid. col. 2. 1. 11. post καλός] insere, Photius, Παράδεισο:----ἔστε 
δὲ τοὔνομα Περσικὸν, καὶ λέγεται φαρδαιθί. Idem, Κύρνος : ἐρώμενος 
Θεόγνιδος Μακεδόνες δὲ τοὺς σκοτίους κύρνους καλοῦσιν. Idem, 
Σκοῖδος : ταμίας τις καὶ διοικητής Μακεδονικὸν δὲ τὸ ὄνομα διόπερ 
Μένανδρος ἐν KiBaprorije Σκοῖδον Διόννσον λέγει. 

P. 182. col. 1. 1. 22. post “p. 808. insere, Photius, Νόμος : 
--- Δωριεῖς δὲ ἐπὶ νομέσματος χρῶνται τῇ λέξει" Kai ἹΡωμαῖοι wapacrpé- 
ψαντες νοῦμμον λέγουσιν. 

P. 184. col. 1. 1. 20. post 1. iv.] insere, Photius, ϑαρμακύς ; τὸ 
κάθαρμα" βραχέωε" οἱ δὲ “Iwves ἐκτείνοντες λέγουσι τὸ φάρμακον" 
οὗτοι γὰρ διὰ τὴν τῶν βαρβάρων παροίκησιν ἐλυμήναντο τῆς διαλέκ- 
τον τὸ πάτριον" τὰ μέτρα" τοὺς χρύνους" δηλοῖ καὶ ἹἹπκώναξ. 

P. 188. col. 1. 1. 19.—jucundiesimas ex grecis litteris ν et 
non habemus.t—t jucundissimas ex Grecis litteras non habemus, 
—e Codice Turicensi Spaldingius, ut videtur, qui monet editiones 

uasdam inserere hanc appendiculam v et 2 ex interpretibus. 

Ibid. 1. 28. μέ ἐπ zephyris, zopyrisque.t—t ut in Ephiris et Ze- 
phiris. Sic Codices Turicensis et Florentinus summa et antiqui- 
tate et prestantia; quorum posterior voculam gu@ hac forma, 
que, alteri nomini annectit. Spaldingius et Butmannus. 

P. 190. col. 1. 1. 5,6. guiddam*—* surdum quiddam et barba- 
rum efficient sonum, Codices Turicensis et Florentinus: hinc Ba- 
dius post quiddam distinguit, atque et, id est, interpretatur; vide 
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efficient, ‘‘ que bonis et ipsa nititur libris.” 

P. 190.1. 9. nam illa.t—+ Nam et illa Codices Turic. et Flor. 

Ibid. 1. 10. sexta est ;—t est sexta Codices Turic. et Flor.. 

Ibid. 1.14, 15. proximam {— prozima Codices Turic. et Flor.; 
distinguit ideo aut Spaldingius aut Butmannus ; que, etiam cum 
vocalem proxima accipit quassa quodammodo, utique quoties ali- 
quam consonantem frangit, ut in hoc tpso frangit, multo fit hor- 
ridior —. ut in hoc ipso frangit, supplet ed. Vascosan. 1542. 

P. 192. col. 2. n. 6. 1. 5. “2078: adde, “ prelata cum 
Venetis Parrhasius, Petrecinus, Phauix et Micyllus; prelate 
etiam Codex Patricii.” Suntenius. 

P. 193. in teatu, 1, 4. corrige 156—162. | ' 
Ibid. col. 1, ἢ. 7. 1 2. post v. 1. insere, “ὁ vertit etiam Phe- 
nix.” Lennepius. 

P. 195. ἢ. 9. lege ‘* Veneta et Pheenicis Parisina.” 

Ibid. n. 10. 1. 4. post R. B. insere, et ““ Micyllus in Addendis 
et Corrigendis.” Santenius. 

P. 196. col. 1. 1. 3. denotat: adde, conf. v. 901. et Geo. iii. 448. 

Ibid. |. 8. post Veneta insere, Parrhasius et Phoenix. 

Ibid. 1. 16. post violens insere, sic etiam utraque Veneta, Par- 
rhasius, et Phoenix. . ) 

Ibid. col. 2. 1. 36. post ““ Β. 6.” insere, sed vide Lennep. in 
Addend. ad 1. . 

P. 198. col. 1. lL. 20. post Commelin. insere, cum Parrhasio et 
Petrecino. 

Ibid. 1.22. lege, ΖΕ οἶδ ex Venetis et Parrhasio Taylorus, 
/Eoliis Brisseus et Putschius. . 

P. 209. col. 2. |. ult. “41. xxx.;” adde, Ptolem. ]. xv. p. 18. 
τὴν δὲ ‘PuBévvay πρὸς χειμερινὰς dvarokas—* ‘Paovervay Ῥ, ‘Paoi- 
evvay et Ῥάβενναν P.” in margine exemplaris Blicklingiani. Post 
paullo, Πάλιν τὴν Πίσαν ἀπέχειν ‘PaBévons—“ Πίσα»ν φησὶν δ. ῥα- 
βούεννης, PP.” 

P. 215. col. 1. 1.29. post ‘* p. 83." insere, vide Henisterhusii 
Anecdota, P. 1. p. 295. 

P. 216. in textu, |. 6,7. NPOKO-NEZIO * *—38.a. Xenoph. 
Hellen. 1. i. 12. és Προικόννησον. Sed vide Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod. 
ii. 279. Inscriptionem etiam Coll. Trin. Cant. TPOIHNIQN 
TPOIHNIOI (non Tpord.) semper exhibere monet desideratis- 
simus Dobraus in Addend. ad Aristoph. p. (183.) 11. Strabo 
xiii. p. 888, 13. Καλοῦνται Εκατόννησοι συνθετῶς, ὡς Πελοπόννη- 
gos, κατ᾽ ἔθος τε N γράμματος πλεονάξοντος ἐν τοῖς τοιούτοις, ὡς 
Μνόννησοε, καὶ ΠΠροκόννησος λέγεται, καὶ ᾿Αλόννησοε" ὥστε ᾿Ἑκατόν- 
νησοί εἰσιν, οἷον ᾿Απολλώννησοι. 

Ibid. 1. 9. ΕΑΝ ΔΕ ΤΙ ΠΑΣΧΟ ""---39.ἃ. Herodot. viii, 
115. ἤν τι πάθῃ. ᾿ 
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P. 216.1.9. MEAEAAINEN * »—89. b. Hippocrates de Morb. 
mulier. p. 598.—wde μελεδαίνειν, Sews—hoc modo curam-medicam 
adhibeto, ut—. Inscript. Potidwa. v. 2. ZEMAINA, ex quo Σήμαινον 
Thierschius, onpalvey (i. e. σημαίνειν) legendum putat Boeckhius 
ad Inscript. Ant. P. 11. p. 301. 

P. 275. col. 2. 1. 26. resarcit: adde, In Virgilii loco vexatissimo 
tenuia FR vestigia jam olim mihi comparere videbantur; Geo. i. 
483. nec tempore codem Tristibus aut extis fibre apparere mina- 
ces, Aut putEis manare cruor cessavit: Rescribe, putRis. Rem 
dirimit Lucanus in Phars. i. 614.°sqq. Nee cruor emicuit solitus : 
sed vulnere largo Diffusum ratilo nigrum pro sanguine virus. Et 
mox, saniem per hiantes viscera rimas Emitiunt. 

Ῥ. 278. col. 2. 1. 28. post “ 1052, 32.” insere, Ter. Maur. 272. 
Séc et Patroclen Hectorea manu perisse. Vide Santenii Addend. . 
ad |. . 

P. 281. 1. ult. (in Addendis ad 1. ““ Carm. 111. xij. 2.) adde, 
Pind. Pyth. v. 61. δε ἔχεις καὶ πεδὰ μέγαν κάματον Adywy φερτάτων 
ἹΜναμήϊον. 

P. 284. col. 1. 1. 19. post ἀπεῖπε insere, Photius, ν. Ῥήτρα"--- 
παρὰ Λακεδαιμονίοις ῥήτρα Λυκούργου νόμος, ὡς ἐκ χρῃσμοῦ τιθέμενος. 

P. 293. col. 2.1. 25. post ““ breakers” insere, [ Photius, ‘Payiay : 
ot ᾿Αττικοὶ τὴν ἀκτήν" καὶ τὸν τόπον αὑτὸν, ὧι προσαράττει τὸ κῦμα" 
καὶ Θουκυδίδης [iv. 10.] οὔτως" οἱ δὰ Ἴωνες τὴν χλήμην" ἄμπωσιν δὰ 
τὴν ἀναχώρησιν. | 

P. 800. col. 2. 1. 36. post ἱρῷ insere, Photius, Οἰκουρὸν 
ὄφιν: τὸν τῆς Πολιάδος φύλακα" καὶ Ηρόδοτος" Φύλαρχος δὲ αὐτοῦ 


P. 801. col. 1.1. 17. post ---πεὶν insere, © Aristophanis est δεῖπνον 
κατὰ μῆνα προπέμπειν, vel, quemadmodum melius habet Suidas, 
(v. “Exdrny,) κατὰ μῆν᾽ ἀποπέμπειν," T. H. ad Lucien. T. i. p. 
331. col. 1. et ad Plutil. c.] 

P. 319. col. 1.1. 22. post “ B. 9. HSt.” insere, νυμφῶν τὲ τινων 
καὶ ᾿Αχελώου ἱερὸν ἀπὸ τῶν κορῶν re καὶ ἀγαλματῶν ἔοικεν εἶναι. 
᾿Αχελώεου Cod. Clarkio-Bodl. 

Ibid. col. 2. 1. 21. corrige, lapsusque. 

P. 340. col. 1. post p. 185. insere, Sallust. Jugurth. cii. Quens 
δὲ εἰνποίανὶ accepit, dubium belli atque pacis rationes TRA- 
H i— ; 

P. 341. (Auct.) col. 1. 1. penult. adde, Hinc idem nomen ab Ho- 
ratio apte ei transfertur, qui prisca vocabula subtiliter jangendo 
quandam gratam novitatem attulit; A. P.47. Dizeris egregic, no- 
‘tum st callida verbum Reddiderit junctura noowm. Conf. 242. Ea- 
dem: figura de decoro numerorum incessu utitur Persius, Sat. i. 63: 
carmine molli Nunc demum numero μετα, ut per leve severos EFf- 
fundat junctura ungues. Item de versibus iucomtis, v. 92.- Sed 
numeris decor est et junctura addita crudis. 

P. 360. col. 2. 1. 4. lege ("Eowe re aut “Eowe re Codices et Edi- 
tiones). 
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eT. 360. 1. 9. corrige, Maur. 1644. pp. 226, 7. et 1685. Ρ. 266. 
P. 368. col. 1.1.21. post θεοί insere, Evang. D. Marci ix. 23. 
Ὁ δὲ Ἰησοῦς εἶπεν αὐτῷ Ta, εἰ δύνασαι. πιστεῦσαι, πάντα δυνατὰ τῷ 
πιστεύοντι : Τὸ R. Stephani operarum vitium in erratis sublatum. 
Lege, Ti, “ εἰ δύνασαι," δύνασαι πιστεῦσαε; πάντα ὃ. τ. 7 
MARKLANDUS. 

ιἾ.,351. col, 2.1. 10. lege, 6. ποῖ τίς ἂν τράποιτο Cod. Borg., ποῖ 
Tis OVY. ’ 

P. 396. col. 1.1.12. post 292 insere, Photius, Οἰκίδιον : rin 
δευτέραν συλλαβὴν ἐκτείνουσιν, ws καὶ χρυσίδιον καὶ τὰ ὅμοια. 

P. 397. col. 2. |. 24. lege, ἡμιδιπλοίδιον} εξ 1. ult. lege, p. 382. 

P. 399. col. 2.1.21. post loco insere, [Photius v. Wapacracis—. 
Porsonus ’Exeice junctim scribit, non "Exe? σε, ut Bentleius, de- 
ceptus a Clerico Latinam versionem Suid clam secato, P.P. δ. 
ad Phot. p. 706.] 

P. 402. col. 1. 1. 13. post P. Ῥ. D. .insere, Photius, Πλεύμων 
διὰ τοῦ λ' xai“Opnpos’ [1]. A. 528.] πάγη δ᾽ ἐν πλεύμονι χαλκόε. 
πνεύμονι editiones. 

P. 406. col. 1. 1. 34. dege, qui in Diatr. ad.Eur. p. 229. A. - 

Ibid. col. 2. 1. 24. post ὁρᾷ insere, sed ἀεὶ βροτῶν Valck, Diatr.: 
ad Eur. p. 186. B. 

P. 423. col. 2.1. 22. corrige,—docuit, Eschylus confirmat. . 

P. 428. col. 1.1..9. lege, παγκρατιασταί. 

Ibid. 1. antepen. post “ debebat " insere, Photius, Ἠϊγρηγύρευι 
καὶ ἐγρηγόρειν : φησὶ Mévavdpas. 

Ibid. col. 2.1. 49. post ἂν insere, ἀπεπεφεύγη fortasse .voluit 
librarius; sed axoxégevya quam mox recurrens eum oculis remis~ 
sioribus intuentem in fraudem illicere potuit. . 

Ibid. 1. 33. corvige facili. . εν 

Ῥ, 456. col. 4. 1. 7. post κάτω insere, Photius, ᾿Εφώδευσαν = 
ἐπέτρεχον. τς 

P. 458. col. 4.1. 9. past R. P. insere, Photius, Καικίας : ἄνεμος 
ἀπὸ Καΐκου τοῦ ἐν Muaig ποταμοῦ. . 

P. 469. col. 1.1. 36. post εὐκοσμίᾳ insere, Etym. M. p. 736, 38: 
Συρβηνεύε:---καὶ τὸν τάραχον τύρβην, ὡς ᾿Αριστοφάνης ὁ γραμμα-- 
τικός. ον 
ΟΡ, 476. col. 1.1.17. post Σεύθης insere, ** Plato Euthydemo p. 
293. D. HSt. 277, 26. Bas. elev, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγὼ, Ἐῤθύδημε" τὸ yap λεγό» 
pevoy, καλὰ δὴ πάντα λέγεις. Sic et Mss. quantum constat. . Por- 
sonus, “ καλὰ πάντ᾽ ἄγεις." [Ita scil. schol. Rahnk. p. 97.) “ Lege 
cum Abreschio, Hesychio, Photio, Suida, καλὰ δὴ παταγεῖς.". Pho- 
tius: καλὰ δὴ warayeis ἀντὶ τοῦ λέγεις." Dobrans ad |.’ Plato de 
Rep. ii. p. 383. A. 5. μήτε ἡμᾶε ψεύδεσι παράγειν ἐν. λόγῳ ἢ ἔργῳ 3 

ibid. col. 2. 1. 35. post πέπρακται insere, Act. D.D. Apost. xvii. 
25. οὐδὲ ὑπὸ χειρῶν ἀνθρώπων θεραπεύεται προσδεόμενός τινος, αὑτὸς 
διδοὺς πᾶσι Φωὴν καὶ πνοὴν καὶ τὰ πάντα. : 

Ῥ. 482. col. 9.1. 1. corrige, PR&EF. Ὁ. Vil. 
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.P. 487. col. 2. J. 27. post 313, 1. insere, Evang. D. Marci sii. 
47. Οὺὑς dor ὁ Geds νεκρῶν, ἀλλὰ Θεὸε ϑώντων. Leni transposi- 
tione lege, οὖκ ἔστιν ὁ Θεὸς, Θεὸς νεκρῶν, ἀλλὰ ϑώντων, ut in D. 
Matth. xxii. 32. Οὐκ ἔστιν ὁ Θεὸς, Θεὸν νεκρῶν, ἀλλὰ Φώντων. 
Posterior Geos δρβὰ D. Marc. in Codicibus primarits deest. 
MARKLANDUS. 

P. 492. col. 2. 1.3. post πλημμελούμενον insere, Soph. Ant. 
208. τιμὴ» προέξονσ᾽ οἱ κακοὶ τῶν ἐνδίκων. προσέξουσ᾽ e cod. Augus- 
tan. dedit. Hermannus. 

P. 494. col. 1. 1. 46. col. 2.1. 40. quomodo digerenda sunt, di- 
geres; ὁῥὺὐγκαλνμμὸς supra p. 375. dic Equit. 665. δύμός Hec. 
1219. Lys. 1214. Eubulus apud Athen. xi. p. 467. C. dtvdoy Ran. 
1769, ébx:Barns Aristoph. in Babyloniis. R. P. PR2zF. li.—lv. 
ὀὐκιῤῥέωκ Eum. 849. ὀὐχίνος Vesp. 1428.; vide supra p. 446, (et 
Monthly Rev. Sept. 1786. p. 182.) ‘Ouvges Eschyl. Choeph. 542. 
&'poxpar}s Soph. Aj. 205., R. B. N.B. ὀῤγκελεύσας, vel ὑγκελεύ- 
cas, i.e. siee crasis, sive elisio, nunguam Grecis cognita est. 
Porsonus ad Or. 591.---τοὔγγαιον Aschyl. Suppl. 155. Θουκάτειον 
Ar. Lys. 68. R. B.; vide Gray, p. 167. τοῦμον Eum. 453. 1093. 
τοὔμπαλιν Aechyl. P. V. 202. Agam. 1426. robalxepwrov Ar. 
Daetaleusin xxxii. R. P. Advers. p. 280. Nub.991. τἄγαλμ᾽ ἀνα- 
πλάττειν" lege τὥγαλμα melri gratia, inquit Kusterus in Epist. ad 
Benti. in Mus. Crit. Fasc. wii. p. 416. sed μὲ sa@pe per a, regerit 
Bentleius, profertur synalapha, non per ὦ, ut τἀγαθὸν pro ro 
ἀγαθὸν, atque hic itidem ex brevi syllaba fit synalepha longa. 
Ergo et stare potest τἄγαλμα. Ebid. p. 447. Inscriptio Leucad. 
apud virum eruditissimum, H. J. Rose, p. 14. fig. 2. L δ, 6. 
TATIOAAONOY, eruit Dobraus p. 28. ‘‘ τἀνθρώπου, τἀληθοῦς, 
rapyupiov.” R. B. racrépos Vesp. 1007. τούρανον incerti Comici 
loco apud Parsorum in Opise. pp. 228—-231..dz6 τοὐρανοῦ in 
Ar. Pac. 198. Cod. Rav.; vide Dodreum in Addend. ad Ari- 
stoph.: p. (138.) ταὐτοῦ (τοῦ αὐτοῦ) passim, et apud Bentleium ad 
Mead. p. 253. ταὐτὰ Iph. A. 37. etc.—rg 'Ayapépvovos, τἀγαμέμ-- 
vovos Iph. T. 769. R. P.; conf. Elms. ad Ach. 728. 855.; sed τῇ 
οἰκίᾳ Vesp. 823. Hotibio ad Ran. 169. arrisit.. In Corpore Io- 
script. Antiq. P. 1. p. 55. comparet Epigraphe xxxix. prope Mi- 
letum reperta TOTIOAAQNI ‘‘ crasis Ionica.” Addere libet II. 
B. 651. Μηριόνης τ᾽ ἀτάλαντος Ἐχυαλιώνδρειφόντῃ. Sappho ad Ven. 
bl. Πυκνὰ δινεῦντες πτέρ' dx’ ὠρανωθέ ---ρος dia péoow'—ot ἐγώ" 
Hec. £42. sed Οἱ ᾽γώ" edd. 4, 3.; et δὐμοὶ, vel ὀὲμοὲ 884. 

P. 503. cok. bk. n. 198. Photius. Evecdos : εὐήλεος" “Apearopdyns. 

P. 508. col. 2.1. 12. Schneiderus: adde, Ptolem. Geogr. p. 78. 
Σελινοῦντος LéAgy. iu margine exemplaris Blickingiani. 

P. 516. col. 2. 1. 12. corrige, L. 

. P. 518. col. 1.1. 7, 8. corrige, fuerat cognominata. 

P. 524. col. 1. n. 222.1. 8. post v. xiv. insere, Photius, Asxép- 
ynres : ἤτοι λιποπολεῖς ἣ πένητες" τὸ δὲ ὄνομα καὶ παρὰ ταῖς κωμικοῖς, 
ὅτ᾽ ἂν παραδῶσι τοὺς "ΐωνας. 


ad Dawesti Miscellanea Critica. 971 
' P. 543. col. 2.1.32. post MEAAONTON insere, Euseb. Hist. 


Eccles. ii. p. 46. Paris. 1678. οἷος περὶ dy νήψας ὁ νοῦς εὔχεται καὶ 
καταρᾶται" Legendum, NOE edyerae—. Conf. Gen, ix. 25-—27. In 
macula buic contraria eluenda optime rem confecit Retskius ad 
Isei orat. de Philoctemon. p. 62=p. 93. Bekker. Sed hujusmodi 
instanratio est loci periculosius laborantis, ut eam landare sit inju- 
riam facere ; Photius, Σῦκον ἐφ᾽ ‘Eppa’ ro ἐγκείμενον eis ὠφέλειαν 
τῶι βονυλομένωι" τὸ γὰρ πρῶτον φανὲν σῦκον 'Ἑρμῆι erifecay’ οἱ δὲ πάρ- 


N 
vores ἦρον, ‘* hpo codex planissime ; unde, quum ἢ i. 6. ἡ prox 
cepissent, geographiam auxerunt, οἱ δὲ Πάρνοπες Κρόνφ. An Thra- 
cas (Arist. Ach. 150.) somniabant? Ceterum lege παριόντες. Con- 
trario errore Λιβύηι in λίμνῃ mutarunt p. 652, 20.” Locus est, 
Φοινίκων συνθῆκαι: οἱ τὴν Kapynidva κτίσαντες Φοίνικες ὅτε προσέ- 
πλευσαν τῆι Διβύηι, ἐδεήθησαν τῶν ἐγχωρίων, ἄς. DOBR RUS. 

P. 544. col. 2. 1. ult. 27. adde, Micyllus in margine: vocibus. 
Santen. in Addend. ad ]. 

P. 548. col. ult. adde, Vide supra ad p. 429, 2. et Cens.: Crit. 
(Crit. Rev. June, 1803, p. 142.) 

Ρ, 550. col. 1. 1. 7. post μανθάνων insere, Photius, Σκαλαθύρ- 
para: σκαριφήματα" ᾿Αριστοφάνης, Forsan Σκαλαθυρμάτια. Albertus 
apud Dobraum. 

Ibid. col. 2. 1. 5. post 998.” Photius, λίγα ἄττα: ὀλίγα 
τινά. 

P. 562. col. 1. 1. 11. corrige, hephthemimerin, trochaicam. . 

P. 563. col. 1. 1. ult. post “Apny insere, Aristophanes apad 
Photium Ναύφαρκτον βλέπειν : φησὶν ἐπὶ τοῦ περιαρθροῦντος καὴ 
σεμνῶς ἰόντος" Πρὸς τῶν θεῶν ἄνθρωπε ναύφαρκτον βλέπειε. Idem, 
Συρμαίαν βλέπων : ἀντὶ τοῦ, ναντιῶν. 

P. 577. col. 1. 1.5. Ms. F. adde, Photius, ‘Ewpwv: οἱ ᾿Αττικοὶ 
λέγονσι" τὸ δὲ ἀναλόγον (Cod. Gal. ine. λόγον, f. 11. ¢. 1.) ὥρων" 
τὰ yap ἀπὸ τοῦ ὃ ἀρχόμενα ῥήματα κατὰ τὸν ἐνεστῶτα χρόνον, ἐπὶ 
τοῦ παρεληλυθότος ἣ ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ τοῦ ὃ πάλιν ἄρχεται, ἢ ἀπὸ τοῦ w λέ- 
γουσι δὲ ὅμως καὶ ὥρων ἄνευ τοῦ & οἱ νεώτεροι' Θουκνδίδης δὲ μόνος 

ώρων. ° 

P. 584. col. 1.1). 3. post R. B. insere, Photius, Mippncos arpawds : 
ἐν Θεσμοφοριαϑούσαις ᾿Αριστοφάνης" ἀντιφωνεῖ δὲ ἣ τὶ τοιοῦτο διὰ 
τὴν βραχύτητα" ἔστιν ᾿Αθήνῃσι Μύρμηκος ἀτραπὸς ἐν Σκιβωνιδῶν ἀπὰ 

ὕρμηκος τοῦ Μελανίππου τοῦ Κύκλωπος τοῦ Ζενξίππον. 

Ibid. 1. 8. post ὅλον insere, Cicero de Orat. I. ὃ 59, Hoc nog 
st facere velimus, ante condemnentur ii, quorum causas recepe- 
rimus, quam toties, quoties prescribitur, Peanem, aué Minuri- 
tionem citarimus. 

P. 593. col. 2. 1. 9. post p. 25. insere, Photius, ἸΠάρνης : τὸ 
Spas θηλυκῶς" “Es τὴν Πάρνηθ᾽ ὀργισθεῖσαι φροῦδαι κατὰ τὸν Auxé- 
βηττον" ᾿Αριστοφάνης Νεφέλαις καὶ ἑξῆς. Fragmentum desumtum 
est e Nub. prioribus. PorsoNus ad Ran. 10881, 9. Nub. $22. 
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αὑτάς. 

P. 599. col. 2. 1. 4. post ““744." insere, Photius, Ὀμνύναι καὶ 
ὀμνύειν : διττῶς λέγουσιν" μᾶλλον δὲ διὰ τοῦ var’ καὶ Cevyvivac cai 
τὰ ὅμοια. 

P. 606. col. 4. 1.17. post “correctio insere, Sic etiam Vet. 
Cod. Patricti.”’ Santenius. 

P. 611. col. 2. 1. 2. lege, -β. ».” TYRWHITTUS. 

Ibid. |. 11—16. ““ Fortasse, καὶ @y—.” 

P. 666. [χν.] 1.1. corrige, σκορπίος, et col. 1. 1.1. lege, 9. 
Photius, Ὑπὸ παντὶ λίθῳ σκορπίος : ἐλλείπει, ὕπεστι" λέγεται ἐπὶ 
τῶν κακοήθων καὶ éxt ἐριστικῶν. Conf. eundem in vv. Πάντα λέθον 
κινεῖν. 

P. 658. Addend. ad p. 226. lege, quem vide, et Hemsterhusii 
Anecdota P. 1. p. 176. 

Ibid. ad p. 241. corrige. F. 


A Brother of the Poet Alceus fights under Nebuchad- 
neszar. By ὦ. O. MULLER. 


A rracmenrt of Alexander Polybistor, which has been pre- 
served by the Armenian translation of Eusebius, and which has 
Jately attracted a great deal of attention, (Niebihr on the 
Armenian translation of the Chronicle of Eusebius ,in the 
Transactions of the Academy of Berlin, 1820-21, and Gesenius’ 
Commentary to Jesaia, 1. p. 999.) contains a notice taken from 
Berosus, that the Assyrian king Sanherib, between Olymp. 20 
and 25, fought against the Greeks who had made an invasion 
brated in Cilicia, Abydenus mentions there, on thesame autho- 
rity, that the successor of Sanherib, 4ssarhaddon, marched 
through Asia Minor with a large body of mercenaries, among 
which there were also Greeks. With this notice, which we 
have lately obtained, we shall endeavor to connect another, of 
which we were in possession a long time ago, but of which no 
use has as yet been made. 
Strabo (xiii. p. 617. Casaub.) bas mentioned among the cele- 
brated Mityleneans, also a brother of Alcwus, Antimenidas, in the 
following words : καὶ τὸν ἀδελφὸν ᾿Αντιμενίδαν, ὅν φησιν ᾿Αλκαῖος 
Βαβυλωνίοις συμμαχοῦντα τελέσαι μέγαν ἄθλον καὶ ἐκ πόνων αὐτοὺς 
ῥύσασθαι κτείναντα ἄνδρα μαχαίΐίταν, ws φησι, βασιλήων παλαιστὰν, 
ἀπολυπόντα μόνον ἁνίαν τ᾽ ἀχέων ἀποπέμπων. The editors of 
Strabo have not noticed this unintelligible passage, only that 
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Tzschucke wrote μαχάταν, and Koray χτένναντα : but Blomfield : 
has corrected it, though io an unsatisfactory manner.: 


9 
τέλεσεν μέγαν ἄθλον 
κἀκ πόνων σφ᾽ ἐρύσατο 
κτείνων ἄνδρα poy cel 

“ 4 
Tay βασιλῆα παλαιστὰν 
ἀπὸ λοιγόν τ᾽ ἀμύνων 


φ ὃ Φ» , 3 
. ὀνίαγ τ᾽ ἀχέων ἀποπέμπων. 


’Oviay is put, instead of ἀνίαν, with. ἃ. dialectic form, which, 
Apollonius, de Pronom. p. $8t. Bekker., gseribes to Alczus. 
The passage would have beenemended ἃ: long time ago, if it- had: 
been remembered that καλάιστὼν does. not only mean ἃ wres- 
tler, but'also the breadth of a‘hand; which sigoifications lie 
nearer to each other, than it seents at first: since πάλη meant 
originally ‘+e reverse of πύγμη, the flat band, which the wres+ 
tler was not allowed to clench, and whose breadth was used as ἃ΄ 
measure of length. ‘TFhus παλάμη, palma, palmus, παλαίω and - 
παλαιστὴς, παλαιστὴ OF παλαστὴ, are connected together. The. 
passage can, therefore, be restored with very little alteration : 
ὅν φησιν AAxaios Βαβυλωνίοις συμμωχοῦντοι τελέσωι μέγαν ἄθλον καὶ 
ix πόνων αὐτοὺς ῥύσασθαι, κτένναντα ἄνδρα μωχατὰν, ὥς φησι, βασι- 
λήϊον, παλαιστὰν ἀπολείποντα μόνον μίαν πάχεων ἀπὸ πέμπων ---οὶ, 6. 
since he killed a royal champion, probably one of the Satel- 
lites, whose length was only by the breadth of the band, i, e.. 
thre inches less than five yards, 1. 6. 74 feet. ᾿Απολοίπειν τί 
Tivos OF ἀπό τινος, to be wanting something for a measure or a- 
number, (which Herodotus expresses by καταδέειν τινὸς ὅς τι,} is a: 
good expression: Hesiod* says nearly in the same way, pire 
τριηκόντων ἐτέων μᾶλα πόλλ᾽ ἀπολείπων. 

But perhaps the genitive of the Holic numeral φόμεε seems 


strange; since our grammarians say nothing of a declension of 


the Cardinalia beyond four. And still we need not put πόμτε ; 
since also Hesiod, in the passage above, declines τριηκόντων, 
which was imitated by Callimachus, and sinee Alceus declined 
the numerals, which other Greeks did not decline. Thus is 
quoted from bim, οἷς τῶν δυοκαιδέκον," but which does not -give 
a-sense, and must be changed into εἷς τῶν δυοκαιδέκων. Now of 
δόκων, τριηκόντων, OUY πέμπων Is a new and remarkable instance. 
I have left the accent of the preposition on purpose without 
anastrophe. Modern poets would perhaps have expressed them~ 


eo ee Oe ee Be 8 ee ee meee ν᾽ 
1 Cad. Paris. gaxzer, 1 Ἔργα, 6098. cf. the Epigram on Phayllas, 
3 Etymol Mag. V. δυσί, . 
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selvés in ἃ more flowery way; but.it reminds ns of the passage: 
in the Bible, which tells us accurately. that Goliath was five 
cubits and a span. 

The choriambic verses with bases and logacedic end, the 
asclepiadic metre, which was also elsewhere used by Alcxus, 
(Hephestion, c. 10. p. 58. Gaisf.) follow easily, supposing that 
Strabo quotes the poet literally : 

κτέγνας avon μαχατὰν βασιλήϊον 
παλαιστὰν ἀπολείποντα μόγον μίαν 
Svea ἀπὸ πέμπων. 

. But now let us proceed to the chief question :-—Which was 
the war of the Babylovians in which Antimenidas took a past? 
In order to answer this question, we must compare together the 
history of Mitylene and Babylon at the time before us. 

We have fortunately pretty good information about both. 
At Mitylene, Pittacus attacked with the brothers of Alczus, 
who were called Antimenidas and Kikis, the tyrant Melanchrus, 
and -killed him. (Plehn Lesbiaca, p. 170. and Diogenes L. i. 
8, 74.) which happened, according to Suidas, (s. v. Πιττακός ; 
of Melancbrus Alczus speaks in Hepheastion, c, xiv. p. 80.) 
about Olymp. 42. About the same time the Mityleneans fought, 
from their fortress Achilleion, with the Athenians, who had 
conquered Sigeion, and under the command of Phrynon; on 
which occasion Alczeus ran away with the loss of his arms, as is 
well known. 

-Pittacus killed Phrynon, according to Eusebius, Olytnp. 
45, 1;.for [ shall pass over the calculations which are founded 
on the confused narrative of Herodot. (Valckenaer ad Herod. 
v. 95; the Doriens. vol. 1. p. 168; Lesbiaca, Ὁ. 52.) 

Mitylene was always divided into factions, aod their heads 
became tyrants; as Myrsilus, Megalagyrus, and the Kleanacti- 
des, (Strabo xiii. p. 617.) Alczus rejoiced over the death of 
Myrsilus, and made that fine poem, which Horace imitated in 
the 37th ode of the Ist book. Alczus and Antimenidas he-- 
longed to a party which had been expelled, and against whom 
Pittacus was appoiuted Aisymnetes of Mitylene, (Aristot, 
Polit. ui. 9. Dionys. Hal.-Rom. Ant. v. 73. from Theophrast.) 
probably in favor of a moderate democracy, against aristocratic 
pretensions. A general assembly of the people had chosen him 
(ἐστάσαντο τύραννον μέγ᾽ ἐπαίνευντες GOAAGSS): he was, according 
to Alczus, of low extraction (xaxéxarpis); according to others, 
a Thracian by his father, perhaps from the Mitylenean co- 
lony Ainos; yet he had, according to Diogenes, married a 
respectable woman, the daughter of Penthilus, who probably 


«Ὁ 
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was of the old princely family which had been expelled, and re- 
conciled himself with Alcreus; in which reconciliation probably 
his brother Antimenidas was comprehended. If we can trust the 
cbronological-dates of Diogenes, Pittacus became AXsymnetes 
Olymp. 47, 3. laid down his office 50, 1. anddied 52, 3; although 
It may be objected, that the ten years of office and the ten 
years-of quiet life appear to be poetical numbers; still as ap- 
proximative numbers they may pass. Now I conclude from 
the words of Horace, (Carm. 11, 18.) et te sonantem plenius 
aureo, Alcee, plectro dura navis, Dura fuge@ mala, dura belli ; 
and from a passage of Strabo, 1. p. 37, where a journey of 
Alceus to Egypt is mentioned, that Alcwus went as an exile on 
board, and arrived as such in Egypt. Without ‘particular rea- 
son, even wealthy people did not leave at that time their home, 
in order to make long journeys. . Alczeus could hardly travel 
for any purpose of trade, since Amasis opened only tn Olymp. 
52, 8. ἃ regular intercourse with the Greeks. He probably 
made this journey between Olymp. 43, when he fought among 
the Mityleneans, and 47, when he wanted to return by open 
force into his country. And now then it is natural that his bro- 
ther Antimenidas, who shared his fate, went about the same 
time into foreign countries. It is probable that Myrsilus 
became a tyrant soon after the death of Phrynon; and that the 
two brothers, as soon as they heard the tidings of his death, 
returned home, and endeavored to regain the privileges of their 
ram&; and that the people, to keep them off, appointed Pitta- 
cus to the office of A’symnetes. After Olymp. 47, Antimeni- 
das, who was already, Olymp. 49, a leader of his party, could 
hardly have possessed yet that youthful strength and boldness 
which was requisite for a Babylonian campaign, and the heroic 
action which is related of him. 

I confess that much of what we have said hitherto rests on 
probabilities ; but the synchronism of the Babylonian history 
will help us to render our opinions more positive. [ rely en- 
tirely on the dates of Berosus, which are founded on Chaldaic 
calculations, such as they may be gathered from Josephus, Euse- 
bits, and the astronomical Canon, and which agree in general very 
well with the Chronology of Herodotus and that of the Bible. 
The era of Nabonassar, on which Berosus founded all his dates, 
begins with the Julian year 747: the Babylonian kings govern 
till to Nabopolassar, 122 years. Nabopolassar entered his 
reign with the 128d year of the era, 625 before Christ, An 
eclipse of the moon, which was observed by the Chaldeans 
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undér Nabopolasses, atid accurately determined by. them, (see 
ddeler Transact. of the Acddemy of Berlin, 1814-15, p. 202. 
224.) renders it quite certain, that the fifth year of this prince 
was the 127th of the era, 621 before Christ. Nabopolasser. 
reigned 2! years: then follows Nabuchodouosor, or Nebuchad- 
weazar, who reigned 43 years, from 604 till 561. ‘The conquest 
of Babylon by Cyrus took place, according. to the most accu- 
rate dates of Berosus, 86 or 87 years after the commencement 
of the reign of Nabopolassar, 9 years before the death of Cyrus, 
about 539 before Christ; in which Berosus agrees perfectly 
with Herodotus. | remark here ouly, thet the astronomical 
Canon in Syncellus is evidently corrupted, since he leaves out 
19 years before Nabopolassar, and puts in, contsary to Berosus, 
as many years afterwards. According to Olympiads, Nabucho- 
donosor governs from: 45, 4. 44, 1, till 543. The Egyptian 
Pharao-Necho reigns, accordisg to Herodotus, fro» Olymp. 
40, 4, ill 44, 4; witb which also Mametho agrees, if the read- 
ings of Africanus are adopted for the Saitic dynasty, and if only 
the 6 years of Necho are changed into 18. Whilst the Baby- 
lonian empire was shaken to its very foundation by the Chal. 
dean conquest, Necho spread his dominion in Asta as far as the 
Phrat ; although the Babylonian historiographers, as nay be seen 
in Alex. Pulyhistor and Abydenus, represent him only as a rebel- 
lous satrap ; and he forced, by the battle of Megiddo, the people of 
Israel to join him, which afterwards attached itself mote to the 
Fgyptian party than its propkets approved of. Then Nebu- 
chadnezzar drew as the general of his father, who was still alive, 
a great army together, defeated the Egyptians, who bad been 
reinforced by troops from A:thiopia, Libya, and Asia Mimor, 
(Ezekiel xxx. 5. cf, xxxii. 22—32.) But it is not yet quite cer- 
tain, whether the people Lud were really the Lydians ( Rosen- 
miller, Scholia v1. il. p. 377.) m the grand battle of Karche- 
misch, or Ciréesium, which kappened, according to Berosus in 
Josephus, about the same time when Nabopolasear died. 

We shall, therefore, assign to it Olymp. 48, 4. 44, 4. 
although, out of regard to the Biblical chronology, this battle. is 
generally dated a few years before. Then the Chaldean forces 
made several expeditions through Syria, Phoenicia, and Judea: 
Jerusalem was taken thrice, the second aud third time probably 
im the 45th and 48th Olympiad: Nebuchadnezzar besieged 
Tyre, as Josephus mentions on Pheenician authorities, from the 
seventh year of bis reign for the space of [3 ‘years, therefore 
front Olymp. 45, 3. ult 48, 4: when he retreated, probably, 
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without having comquered it.. (Gesenius’ Commentary to Jeasia, 
p. 711.) Egypt took .continually.a part m the war; and at.was 
generally. opprehended that the whole.empire. woudd fall into the 
hands of she Chaldeans, which however did mot.happen.... About 
Olymp. 48. 186 prophet Ezekiel (xxix. 18, 19. of. Geseniua, 
p. 718.) advised the Chaldean king, who had dong. besieged 
Tyre in vain, to tura hie forces against Egypt, and to procure 
by its conquest money for the payment of his troops. . Pro- 
bably this army consisted of mercenaries, who were kept 
together by pay and booty ; and amongst them were, no doubt, 
soldiers from Javan, who already, half a century before, had 
disposed of the throne of Egypt, and who formed the most 
valorous part of the Egyptian army. | 

Itis evident that Antimenidas could not have taken a part in any 

otber Babylonian war, than in this of Nebuchadnezzar against 
Necho and his successors. For even if he had left Mitylene 
before Olympiad 48, Babylon carried on no war in the west of 
- Asia, which could have attracted him. But if he left his 
country-in this Olympiad, then he came. just in. time’ for the 
battle of Circesium; and I confess that Iam inclined to refer 
the passage of Alceus to this battle the more, as the war, 
which was still carried on near the Phrat, had not yet ceased 
to be dangerous to Babylon. ‘However, # may also be re. 
ferred to a smaller battle in Syria and the neighborhood,:in 
Olymp. 45 or 46. It 1s useless to ask, how Antimenidas.cama 
to join the Babylonian army; perhaps with the Lydians, since 
the reconciliation which took place through -the mediation of 
Nebuchadnezzar, between Alyattes of Lydia, and .Cyaxares of 
Media, proves that-he stood in a friendly mtercourse with the 
former empire : for, that ‘Herodotus means ‘Nebuchadnezzar ‘by 
Labynetus, seems to me clearly proved. (Niebuhr, p. 56. 
-Heeren Ideen, 1, ii. p. 184.) - 

If we are pleased to find the. soldier of Mitylene fighting an 
Egyptian or a Syrian Goliath, our joy must yet be increased 
by bringing the two following verses of Alcwus, which are 
quoted by Hephestion, (c. x. p. 88.) in connexion with the 
fragment above : 

"Habeas ἐκ. περάτων yas ἐλεφαντίναν. 
λαβὰν τῷ ξίφεος χρυσοδόταν ἔχων. 

‘The metre is entirely the same as that of the. firat.fragment, 
although Alceus did not often use it; but the sense shows, 
that the two lines formed a part of a poem addressed ta Anti- 
menidas, in praise of his heroic conduct. Antimenidas comes 
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from Babylon,‘which, according to the notions of the Greeks. 
of that time, could not be far distant from the boundaries of the 
earth: an ivory sword-handle ornamented with gold, a costly 
work of. Phoenician or Babylonian masters, who must have 
been famous in such kind of works, had become his share in 
the booty. And surely the glory of great actions performed in 
the distant East, especially after a long exile, was an inspi- 
ring subject for a poem ; the loss of which, as those of the Holic 
dialect in general, we bitterly deplore. 


_ ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS. 


Some of those ingenious correspondents . who occasionally 
enrich the Classical Journal with antiquarian communications, - 
would much gratify many inquisitive persons besides myself, by 
stating their opinions respecting the origin of miniature painting ; 
that branch of the art, | particularly mean, which was employed 
in the missala and romances of Europe, three, four or five 
centuries ago, and in the illuminated manuscripts. executed 
nearly at the same time in different countries of Asia. The 
object of my present inquiry is, to ascertain whether we are 
justified in deriving from an Eastern source the style of minia- 
ture painting and illumination discovered in our old European 
manuscripts ; or whether we may suppose that the artists of 
Persia and India were indebted to us for the skill which they 
evince. , So strong a resemblance frequently exists between the 
pictures found in Romish missals and those of Persign books, that 
few would hesitate, on slight inspection, to pronounce them of the 
sam ;school, Their merits and their defects are the same: they 
exh, bit equal delicacy of pencil, and equal brilliancy of colors ; 
which generally appear, both in the European and Oriental minia- 
tures, to be of thatkind denominated among us body-colors, The 
gold-paint (if so may be styled that substance which dazzles our 
eyes equally in both) seems destined to retain for ever its original 
splendor: whilst the silver-paint, mostly used in representatjons 
of steel or iron armor, the blades of swords, and streams of 
water, is.found most commonly to have become blackish—a 
defect which it appears difficult to remedy; since even at this 
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time, in emblazoning coats of arms, our herald-painters can 
scarcely find any preparation of silver which does not speedily 
assume ἃ leadenéme. But it is not merely in the colors or in 
the mechanical application of them, that we discover a striking 
resemblance between the old European and the Oriental paint- 
ings of nranuscripts: we may perceive numerous ‘faults which 
equally abound in both——a total disregard of proportion and 
perspective in drawing, of lights and shades; and too minute aa 
attention to details: thus the painters enable us to count every 
hair in the beard of a man, or in a horse’s tail and mane, at the 
distance of several miles. ‘They rarely condescend to adapt the 
circumstances of their pictures to the age or country which fur- 
nishes the subject: the dresses and arms of their figures—the 
trappings of horses—the buildings—the furniture of houses, are 
all of the style and fashion prevalent in the painter’s own day, 
and in the spot where he resided, although his object may have 
been to represent personages who existed two or three thou- 
sand years before, and in countries as many miles distant from 
his own. Here some’ lines may be appropriately quoted 
from a work, which, I have reason to believe, is but little 
known in England—the “ Anthologia Hibernica;” a maga- 
zime or monthly publication, containing many curious and 1n- 
‘teresting articles: of this work, but one volume (for the year 
1793) has hitherto fallen into my hands, although it is said that 
three or four more have been published. In the volume before 
- me, (the first, p. 11.) we find some remarks on a Persian ma- 
‘nuscript, containing the “ Loves of Joseph and’ Zuleikha,” a 
celebrated poem of Jami, immortalised by the praises which 
Sir Wm. Jones bestowed on it. In illustration of his remarks, 
the writer annexes an engraving copied from one of the minia- 
tures that adorn the Persian manuscript. To explain this pic- 
ture, it must be observed that the Hebrew patriarch, Joseph, 
is considered as the Eastern Adonis, a model of perfect beauty ; 
and the passion of his Egyptian mistress (by some Arabian 
authors called Rail, but more generally named Zuletkha), as 
recorded in the Mosaic history, has furnished a groundwork for 
some admirable Persian poems. The story of Joseph and Po- 
tiphar’s wife'is mentioned in the Koran, (Chapt. of Joseph, v. 
30.) Wa kala nesweton fi al medinati, &c. ‘and the women 
of the city said among themselves, ‘the wife of the great man 
joves her young servant, &c.;’ of which, when Zuletkha heard, 
‘she invited to a sumptuous feast all those scandal-talking 
ladies, and in the middle of the banquet caused Joseph to be 
suddenly introduced : such was the effect. of his beauty, says 
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the poet Jami, that all those women, inelead ‘of cntting the 
oranges which they held im their hands, wounded their fingers.” 
‘The picture represents them im such dresses as the Persian 
ladies wore about 250 years ago, when the volume was tran- 
scribed and illuniinated. ‘T'wo of the ladies appear bleeding 
from the ends of their fingers; and Joseph, who is splendidly 
arrayed in scarlet with gold spots, presenta to his mistress ἃ 
fasin‘and ewer, refembling our modern cofiee-pots : -but every 
article of his dress ie perfectly Persian. “I shall bese,” says 
the writer above quoted, ‘‘tske occasion to observe, that in 
point of execution, vivid coloring, and profusion of gold, this 
miniature bears a striking resemblance to those of the old 
‘Romish missals; and that the Persian paintings, like them, never 
express the artist’s idea of ancient habits and costume: thus 
Joseph’s dress is nearly that of the modern Asiatics ; and [ have 
seen m missals on the Continent, the Romen soldiers of Pontius 
Pilate represented in the uncoath habits of ‘the fifteenth cen- 
tury.” 

But among all the anachronisms of which Eastern artists may 
have been guilty, there is not, perhaps, one more ridiculous 
than that ascribed to an European ’pamter, who delineated the 
patriarch Abraham preparing to sacrifice bis son Isaac, by 
means of that most unpicturesque instrument, a large horse- 
pistol. It must, however, be acknowleged, that some 
beautiful Persian Mss., such as a copy of the Shéh-nameh, or 
‘Firdausi’s great ‘“‘ Book of Kings,” which I have lately exa- 
mined, and the “ History of Alexander,” or Sekander Nameh, 
by Nizami, a volume exquisitely written aud embellished ‘with 
pictures, represent the guards or attendants of Darius and his 
conqueror, ‘the Macedonian hero, armed with long-and most 
unwieldly matchlock muskets. It would seem in these, as in 
a thousand other instances, that the painters thought themselves 
authorised to indalge the fullest play of their imagiuatieng, 
wherever figures and costume ‘were concerned. Yet there is one 
personage of Eastern romance whose diess, weapons, and 
other attributes, have been so mimately described in various 
᾿ Manuscripts, that the artists can scarcely find any pretext for 
differing 10 their manner of representing him. On this subject, 
‘I shall quote the Travels of Sir Wm, Ouseley, (vol. ii. p, 505.) 
who, having mentioned the seven jabors of Rustam, celebrated 
by Firdausi, and equivalent to the twelve of Hercules, informs 
us, “‘ that Rustam 18, perhaps, the only character,-real or ficti- 
‘tious, of whom the Persian painters seem to ‘have :entertamed 
but one idea ; for in the illummated manuscripts, as if copyiog 
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some long-destgighiibdd: sigdel, they. genermfly :reprégent bim of 
the same complexion, ee and beard being tawny, or 
reddish brown,) if the’ sathe singular dress, with the same wea- 
pons, his nace, noose, ard other ‘attributes.” : 

Reverting to my original subject.of inquiry, the earliest in- 
troduction of miniature pginting.-into -manuacripts, | shall not 
here pretend to offer any conjectures respecting that art, as it 
wisy ‘have existed amohe the ancient Greeks and Romans. 

We learn from Pliny, that Atticus’ and Varro had collected 
volumes of portraits répresenting illustrious personages: Varro, 
indeed, to the number of 700.—‘‘ Inraginum amorem flagrasse 
quondam testes sunt‘et Atticus ille Ciceronis, edito de his vo- 
Tumine, et M. Varro ‘benignissimo invento insertis voluminumt 
suorum feecunditati, nen. dominibus tantum Septingentorum 
illustriym,. sed et aliquo avodo imaginibus, &c.” (Plin. Nat, 
Hist. xxxv. 2.) In. what manner .these.portraits were executed 
does not. appear. they :may have been simple outlines, or 
colored ‘miniatures, and, perhaps, embellished with gold: for 
Julius Capitolious,.zelates that all the. books of Homer written 
ob purple.in- letters of gold, were given to Maximinus Junior,— 
«quum grammatico daretur, quedam parens.sua libros Home- 
Ticos omnes purpureos dedit, aureis literis scriptos,” (Hist. 
August. Script.) mT , 

The use of gold in ornamenting books or pictures may have © 
been learned from the old Egyptians, and was probably well 
known to the Chinese and Persiaus in very remote ages, 

olden writing on leaves of various colors, and frequently 
purple, like the Homeric books above mentioned, may be seen 
in many of. the beautiful manuscripts illuminated im India and 
Persia : and as some of the finest colors used in the European 
missals and old emblazoned volumes have been brought from 
the East, it seems reasonable to suppose that the art of em- 
ploying them in minjature painting was derived from.the same 
quarter.. But the superiority of our middle-age artists over the 
‘astern, in giving expression to their figures, we find acknow- 
leged by the Arabian author Bakoui (or Yakouti), who thinks it 
a wonderful exertion of ingenuity. The inhabitants of Roum 
(Greece, or sometimes Europe in general,) are so expert in the 
art of painting, says he, that they can represent a man laughing 
or weeping, gay or sad! and they delineate the portraits of 
kings, philosophers, &c. ‘Ces peuples sont si habiles dans la 
peinture qu’ils représentent un homme riant ou pleurant, gai ou 
triste ; ils peignent -les rois, les philosophes, &c.”” See the Ex- 
traits et Notices des Mss, de la Bibl. du Roi, tom. it. 515. . 
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I.—De recta ratione dividend pocseos. 


Poxsis inter cmteras artes, que animi oblectandi caussa invents 
sunt, tum argumentorum multitudine ac varietate, tum tractationis 
diversitate ac dissimilitudine tam late patet, ut in illo philosopbie 
loco, qui artium precepta tradit, ea semper et gravissima et diffi- 
cillima questio habita sit, quot sint et que genera poeseos. Nam 
quum philosophorum disceptationes longe maximam partem ad 
singula carminum genera spectenf, primum omnium, quominus 
temere quidquam et inconsiderate preciperetur, universa poeseos 
yatio in eas partes dividenda ac describenda erat, que et ingentem 
ejus amplitudinem explerent, et ipsz inter se clarissime distingue- 
rentur.. In quo etsi inde ab Aristotele asque ad hanc ztatem 
plurimi claboraverunt atque acutissimi homines, minus tamen vi- 
dentur absolvisse hanc inquisitionem, quam propius veritatem 
adduxisse. Quod hoc minus mirum est, qued plerique, id ipsum 
quid esset, poesin in sua genera dividere, non videantur satis per- 
spectum habuisse. Cujus rei plena ac perfecta cognitio nisi 
omnem istam de poeseos generibus disputationem antecesserit, 
numquam poterit eo perveniri, ut exclusis iis, que ab usu atque 
experientia petenda sunt, prime tantum necessarizque poeseos 
partes, ewque omnes, dividendo compreliendantur. Neque enim 
ea a philosupho exigenda est poeseos generum expositio, in qua 
cuncte carmioum diversitates enumerentur, quod ne fieri quidem 
potest in re arbitraria; immo ne illud quidem jure postulatur, ‘ut 
potissimas divisiones, et que plurimum momebdti ad artis explica- 
tionem afferant, pertractet, sed !n hoc solo ejus continetur officium, 
ut ea, que ex ipsa poeseos natura derivari possunt, plebe et per- 
spicue exponat atque illustret. Reliqua omnia etiamsi vel gravi- 
tate vel utilitate maxima sint, a philosophia, cui wateriam disputa- 
tionum, non caussas, ab experientia sumere licet, ad historiam 
debent transmitti. Quodsi ex una poeseos notione totam hauc 
generum ejus investigationem proficisci, in eaque niti oportet, 
intelligitur, duos fuisse omnium errorum, quibus he¢ philosopbie 
pars abundat, fontes et caussas; primam, quod, quid esset poesis, 
plerique non satis perspexerint, alteram, quod exempla poetarum 
. mAagis, quam poeseos naturam, spectaverint. Atque e notione qui- 
dem poceseos qui petere. potuerunt veras partium ejus distinguen- 
darum caussas, quam plerique mancam, quidam adco falsam habe- 
rent, ut pro nulla esset? Quod minus horum virorum subtilitati, 
quam fato fortunzque imputandum est, que harum quoque rerum 
scientiam ad recentissimam philosopbi commutationem distulit. 
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Sic qui vel metro, vel: imitatione, vel. fictione, vel furere quodam, 
vel oratione ad animos commovendos accommodata, vel variis 
harum rerum: conjunctionibus poesin contineri existimaruont, quam 
pravas inde atque inutiles distinctiones hauserint, plurima exstant 
documenta. Inde est, quod Aristoteles, qui io imitatione poesin 
sitam arbitrabatur, Empedoclem poetam esse negaret, eoque maxi- 
mam partem didactice poeseos plane tolleret. Imitationem enim 
in hoc genere nullam reperiebat, qudniam, ut putabat, eos tantum 
imitarentur poete, qui aliquid agerent. Que ipsa opinio deinde eum 
adduxit, ut, quum eds, qui aliquid agerent, hoc differre censeret, 
quod alii similes essent eorum, quates plerique sunt, alii meliores, alii 
deteriores, eorum, qui meliores essent, imitationem tragediam, 
qui deteriores, comediam esse diceret. Idem Aristoteles ex 
eadem caussa, qua insignem partem poeseos repudiaverat, alie- 
num et peregrinum scriptionis genous, dialogos Socraticos adden- 
dos, existimavit; in quibus nimirum non ea narrarentur, que ipse 
disputasset Socrates, sed, quasi illa dixisset, imitando exprimeren- 
tur. Pariter illi, quibus poesis fictiene censeri videbatur, fabulas 
eas, que Romanenses vocantur, inter poeseos genera numerarunt : 
quem errorem ij, qui incertam oblectationis notionem sequuntur, 
ita vulgo propagaverunt, ut, qui aliter sentiant, perpauci reperian- 
tur. Quodsi animadvertissent, eadem re istas narrationes a car- 
mine epico distare, qua oratores etiam in ejusdem argumenti ex- 
plicatione a poetis differuut, oratoris artem illis scriptoribus, non 
poete, addiscendam statuissent. Haud melius a plerisque de 
fabellis Esopicis disputatum est, quas non ob tractationis rationem, 
qua una poete a ceteris scriptoribus distinguuntur, sed ob solam 
fabule fictionem ad poesin retulerunt, ut primus Romanorum poe- 
tarum esset Menenius Agrippa. Que false atque incerte poeseos 
notiones etsi plurimorum maximorumque causse vitiorum fuerunt, 
nescio tamen an multo major ex eo exstiterit errorum multitudo, 
quod plerique, unice exempla poetarum amplexi in iisque defixi, 
vel rerum descriptarum dissimilitudine, vel tractationis diversitate 
ita capi tenerique se passi sunt, ut ea, que separanda essent, 
miscerent; que conjungenda, disjungerent. Nam in exemplis 
quidem neque ea omnia reperiuntur, quz a poetis carmine disseri 
possunt, et ea, que inde petuntur, diligenter sunt cognoscenda 
atque examinanda, in iisque, que aliena, que mutabilia, que 
fortuita sunt, discernenda ac sejungenda, ut illud, quod differentie 
caussam in se continet, purum incorruptumque relinquatur. Nihil 
enim difficilius ab iis, qui exemplorum comparatione aliquid effici 
existimant, evitari potest, quam ne in iis, quz veris diversitatibus 
aut necessario aut plerumque adherent, vel que levium aut plane 
inutilium discriminum note sunt, divisionum rationes ponant. 
Nam illa, quibus vere aliud poematis genus ab alto discrepat, 
raro per se patent, et in omnium quasi conspectu posita sunt, 
sed plerumque eorum, quz statim in oculos inciduat, caussas 
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cavtizent, multogne peatinant latina, quam exemplorum ‘universe 
mig et multitude. Quamebrem, quihac.nen viderit.probeque.intel- 
Jexenit, ionertes turbatusque in tagta.ac tam coufusa, diversiatuse 
copia vagmbitur, donec id, quad. mnzime probabile visu fuerit, 
avide: amplexus, quiliquid obstef, ant wicumque tollepdam, aut 
i wm decreverit. Sic Battesius mise quadam facuitate,quum 
ἀγκῖφα, coxmiua detraxisect, reliquam poesin-omnem, quem, Aristo- 
kelem.sequutus, in imitatione ageativm aliquid απ putabal, ite, 
quad ad asgumeata, dietribuit, ut eam aut deos, aut reges, aut. ex 
populo. hamines, aut. pastores, ant denique bruta-animalia jmitari 
diceret, itaque heroicum carmen, tragosdiam, conyediam, pasto- 
Ficiam peesiu, at fabelles Esopicas inter ipsa distingueret. Eadem 
levitate plezique.omnes, ali aliud sequnti, plane dubiam et inaer- 
fam .hanc tetam disputandi .rationem reddiderunt, quorum in 
nemero illos ne ponam quidem, qui, ut Eschenburgius, uaumquod- 
que poeseos genus ex 60, quod plerumgue fiat, -definientes, non 
videntur quidquam ad philosophicam harpn). rerum investigatio- 
nem voluisse contribuere. Quodsi in hac tanta sententiarum 
multitudine ac discrepantia veri .jeweniendi uligua spes .est, en 
peaguopere vereor ne addendo, detrabende, corrigendo minuatur 
potins, quem crescat. Nam quum in iis. maxime rebus erratum 
fuerit, quee totius disceptationis fundamenta sunt, non videmur 
aliter ad veri scientiam pervenise. posse, quam si, relictis omnibus, 
que antea in hue genere viri dacti.disputarunt, de :integro rem pr- 
diri-gonemur. δὲ igitur ab notioue poeseos incipiendum,.e qua 
famquam ex fente suo, priveipalas neceasarieeque poesens partes 
omnes hauriri tlebent. Ea autem quum dnas res contineat,. alte- 
raw, qua in puleris artibus poesis pumeretur, alteram, in qua usus 
eernatur- et vis. artis:. duas habebimus dividend@ poeseas cauasaa, 
ynam, que .ad.tractationis, akeram, que ad atgumentorum di- 
versitates spectet. Quarum posteriorem. primo.loco pervestigahi- 
Inus, propterea qued convenientius videtyr, prius, quid tractare 
possint -peete, quam, id ipsus.quomedo tractandyum sit, cognos- 
gere. .Posiquam autem hauc utramque rem ubsolverimus, de 
nonnullis earum divisionum disseremus, que aliande, quam ex 
ipsa poeseos natura petite sunt; nen quo supplere velimus, que 
antea omitti debuerint, sed partim ut errores eorum, .qui istis 
divisionibus male usi sunt, canfutemus, partim ut veram earum 
digaitatem atque utilitatem ostendamus. In qua emni disputatione 
si qui forte sunt, qui arrogantiz cuidam et fastidio tribuant,.quod 
eonfidentius omnia el sine excusationum iceptationibus dixerim, eos 
wahementer :roge, ut sili persuadeant, me ‘non ‘eam .juxenilis. pa- 
yumque exercitati ingenii vim esse credere, ut nihil erraverim, sed 
bac tamen scripturum won fyisse, sisi vera putarem. .Nam ne 
homini quidem adolescenti eam in philosephia adhibendam.esse 
Jeodestiam azbitror, ut videri sabi annia dicat, sed.eam, qua est, 
wen videlur, modestia,-ut sequo animo ferat, si id, quod tamquam 
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certissimum -proposuerit, ab aliis refatetur, et veri, quod ih inve-. 
neriat, eumdem dacat honorem esse, ac si suo erutum esset 
studio. 


IT.— De notione poeseos. 


Omnia, que arte fieri dicuntur, e fine aliquo, cujus caussa com- 
parata sint, judicantur. Quai si certus quidam .et verus finis est, 
mechanica arte facta dicuatur; (quo vocabulo putet hic non tan- 
tum eas artes intelligi, que mathematicorum regulas et manuunr 
operam exiguat, sed omnes artes, in quibus, quid sit illad, quod 
efticere artifex debeat, clarum definitemque est) six absque certo 
fine speciem tamen consilii cujusdam pre se feruat, pulcrarom 
artium opera vocaatur. In hoc ipso enim pulcritudinis natova 
posita est, quod non certi cujusdain finis eogitatione, sed quadam 
tantummodo specie consilii, que animi viribus.exercitandis ac» 
commodata est, judicatur. Nam voluptas quidem illa, que ex 
pulcritudine pexcipitur, non potest pro fine haberi, qui pulora arte 
ebtineatur. Exenim quia puicrum aliquid esse non ex voluptate 
Cognuscitur, que demum perspecta pulcritudine locum habet, 
tantum abest, ut voluptatis cogitatie astificem, quid pulcrum sit, 
docere queat, ut, nisi perfecto opere, ne cegiteri quidem. ulla vo- 
luptas possit. Distinguuntuc autem pulcre artes materia, in qua 
ἰδία consilii cujusdam species exprimatur. Quarum ej, que in 
cogitationum epta et congruente compesitione versatur, a. dicende 
Germani, nescio an male, nomen fecerunt. Nam quum duplex sit 
ila ars, prowt aut unice puleritudine ceasetur; aut preeter bane 
etiam ad utilitatem spectat, primem genus poesin, alterum οἷον 
quentiam appellarunt. Quodsi commune nemen querebent, que 
utrumque genus ad pulcras artes referratut, poeseos vocabulum 
adhibendum erat, quippe hee ipsa continens, quibus quavis ἀν» 
cendi ratio ia pulcre artis operibas sumesari quest. Orateris 
enim ars eatenus tantum ad pulcras artes pertinet, quatenus sola 
puleritudine estimatur, que poesess est natura; ubi autem per 
suadendi consilium, ergumentorumque vis et peudus spectantar, 
in iHWarum numero artium ponenda est, que certi cujusdam finis 
cogitationem requirunt. Itaque qui poete et orateris urtem unius 
cujusdam pulers artis pomine eomplectuntur, pariter in generis 
definitione videntur etrare, et divisionem mabe institaisse. Nam et 
pulere artia vocabulam istiore, quam licet, significatu sumunt, 
eloquentiam 60 referentes, et poesin tum a majore ila arte, que 
wihil aliud quan: ipsa peesie est, distinguunt, tum ab eloquentia, 
quee poesis est alii arti adhmrens, plane diversam’ quemdam 
artem esse existimant. Quamobrem rectius videmur ita sta 
tuere, eam de puicris artibus, quee cogittationum apta composi- 
tione continetur, poesin esse, eamque, quum orationi certam 
quemdam finem lhabenti adjuugitus, eloqueatiam vocafi... Igitur 
eloquentia per se von est in peicrié artibus numeranda, sed omnis 
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rhetorum dieciplina additamentam erit illius, que de poesi agit, 
disputationis, neque aliam vim habebit, nisi ut usum poeseos in ea 
oratione, qua Veritas explicatur, demonsiret. 


Ill. — Divisio poescos ex argumentis. 


, In peeseos autem generibus investigandis duas res, ot supra 
dictam est, spectare convenit, materiam artis, que cogitationes 
sunt, et formam. Ac cogitationum quidem diversitates, ‘quas 
perspicuitatis caussa primo loco pertractabimus, quum ab experi- 
estia, que tum rerum inexhausta multitudine, tum notarum con- 
junctissima affinitate animum obruit atque confuedit, sumi neque- 
ant, ad ipsum avimum hominis cogitantis. redeundum est, atque 
inde, qaomodo sliquid, quidquid jllud sit, cogitatione persequatur, 
cognoscendum. Non potest sutem bic alia cogitatiosum compo- 
sitionis discrepantia cogiteri, quam hzc, quod aut per se et neces- 
sario coherent, aut animi libere vagantis arbitrio junguntur. 
Nam quum oeque leges cogitandi, quas ubique observari necesse 
est, spectare hic liceat, neque reram tractandarum diversitates, 
que ab experientia petends sunt, eo trabi debeant, solu necessi- 
tatis ratio, qua inter se juncte sint cogitationes, ad aliquod dis- 
érimen constituendum relicta est. Ea autem hoc:judicatur, quod 
ea, que quis oratione exponit, aut illa ipsa re, quam tractat, con- 
tinentur, aut ipsius dicentis opinione, rerum similitudines, propin- 
quitatesque captantis, nectantur. Philosophorum sermone altera 
subjectiva, altera objectiva cogitationum conjunoctio diceretur. 
Inde duo genera poeseos nascuntur, alteram, quod ex rei alicujus 
partiumque ejus enarratione constat, alterum, in quo poeta, πο} 
argumenti finibus inclusus, libere, quidquid videatur, arripit com- 
ponitque. Quorum postremum lyrice poeseos nomine appellabi- 
mus, cujus ab iis tantum corrupta est significatio, oui falsa defini- 
tione decepti aliena et peregrina illuc retulerunt. Alterum genus 
nisi quis ab ret alicujus expositione, exegeticum nominate velit, 
epicum vocari suaserim, sive ab heroici carminis dignitate, sive 
quod hoc vocabulo argumentum potius, quam tractationis ratio 
designari videatur. ΜΝ 

Hac divisione alia nititur divisio, que quidem ad eam tantum, 
qvam epicam poesin diximus, pertinet. ‘Nam quum in lyricis 
carminibus cogitationum conjunctio plane libera, nullisque omnino 
Jegibus adstricta sit, ex hac certe nulle ducentur notz, quibus in 
aliquas partes dividi queat, Epica vero poesis quum necessariam 
quamdan, ipsiusque argumenti natura definitam cogitationum co- 
herentiam contineat, sane queri potest, quot et quibus modis fiat 
ista copulatio. Cujus rei explicationem categorise relatienis. pre- 
bebunt, quibus omnis notionum conjungendarum ratio descripteest. 
Ex iis agtem intelligimus, que. rerum pradicata a philosophis. ap- 
pellantas, aut ut accidentia substantive ioheerere, aut ut effectus e 
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caussis suis Gerivari, aut ut partes mutuoneze sesesustentare. Afque 
orationis quidem ea ratio, qua rerum note, ut accidentia substantie, 
rebus adherentes enumerantur, descriptio dicitur; illa porro, qua 
caussarum quarumdam effecta exponuntur, parratio vocatur ; tertia 
denique, qua omnium partium,.e quibus aliqua res. constat, cohe- 
rentia explicatur, doctrine nomen habet. Unumquodque horum 
generum orationis unam ὁ tribus animi facultatibas sibi prepriam, 
qua regatur, vindicat; ac descriptio quidem pbadtasiam, quod 
omnia, que poeta refert, ipso rei alicujus contuitu suppeditantun ; 
narratio intellectum, quia, etsi necessario effecta cum caussis co- 
herent, in ipsis tamen caussis non insuot, sed mentis complexione 
adjunguntur ; doctrina denique rationem, cujus officium est prin- 
cipia ponere, que rerum multitudine in unum conjungenda singu- 
laram partium cognitioni inserviant. Poetas igitur, qui ea tantum, 
quz in carminum suorum argomentis reperiuntur, exponunt, aut 
describere aliquid, aut facta: narrare, aut rerum muytuam conjunc- 
tionem e principiis quibusdam colligere necesse est. Itaque tria 
epicze poeseos genera sunt, diagraphicum, diegeticum, et didac~ 
ticum. 

Hxc ne pravo usu ad falsas quasdam opiniones deflectantur, 
opere pretium videtur explicationis gratia quedam addere. Ac 
primum nequaquam ista epice poeseds definitione id effectum est, 
ut lyricis poetis describendo, narrando, docendo interdictum sit. 
Immo nihil est harum rerum, quin frequentissime in lyricis car- 
minibus inveniatur. Verum si consilium lyrici et epici poets 
rationemque tractationis consideramus, nulla difficultate alte- 
rum ab altero.licet distinguere. Lyrici enim poets non rerum 
plenam cognitionem curant, sed raptim, ut quidque idoneum 
videtur, decerpunt, et descriptiones, narrationes, demonstrationes 
non ipsarum caussa, sed aut aliam aliquam rem, aut suum quem- 
dam sensum cupiditatemve respicientes, adhibent. Atque etiam 
quum toti in describendo, in narrando, in docendo versantur, 
facile ex eo cognosci possunt, quod cogitationum conjungendarum 
caussas non tam e carminum argumentis, quam suo ex animo sen- 
suque videantur petere. Multis enim modis reram note colligi, . 
argumentationesque et narrationes quoque institui possunt, si quis 
suv libidini, quam rerum conditionibus, obtemperare malit. Id, 
‘81 qui forte sunt, qui exempla requirant, nescio.an nequeat fortius 
comprobari, quam illocarmine, quod in cantico Salomonis legitur, 
capite quinto, inde a versu decimo. usque ad finew. Ibi puella 
amatorem suum describens non, is ut cognosci possit, efficere 
studet, quod rogata tamen erat, sed, amore adducta, sux cupidi- 
tatis in omni descriptione signa exprimit. . 

- Deinde ne hoc quidem lyrice et epice poeseos disjunctione 
firmari voluimus, in epicam poesin nihil e lyrica transferri posse. 
Ac sane. in epicis quoque carminoibus haud raco lyricorum: munere 
funguatur poet. Οὐδ quidem res nihil plane obstat, quominus 
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statin unem genus ab eltero liceat distingnere. Nam, et paulle 
ante dictum est, epica poesis eo contiuetur, quod nnice rerum ple- 
Bam cognitioaem spectat; lyrica, quod poet libidine hic illic 
aliquid arripientis regitur. Sic Homerus qoum alibi swpins, tum 
in utriusque carminis principio et ubicumque Musas invecat, lyri- 
cus poets est, quamquam quis dubitet, quin is unus omnium epos 
facere plane sciverit? Aliter-Oasianus, qui, aque lyrica et epica 
poesi excellens, utrumque genus ubique miscuit. In quo quis nom 
facillime lyrica ab epicis earminibas dijudicet, si consilium poetze, 
aut rem aliquam narrare volentis, aut narrationes ad suum aliquens 
sensum accommodantis, perpenderit α Eodem modo quis hesita~ 
bit, quo Pindari Argonautica, quo Apollonii referenda sint? 

Denique ista lyricee et epicee poeseos definitione assumia nom 
erit difficile, quedam carminum genera, que hactenss dubium et 
ineertam fuit quo pertinerent, ad suum queeque locum revocare. 
Sic cantiones ill, que facti alicajus narrationem continent, (nos- 
tri Romangzen et Balladen vocant) inter lysica carmina vulgo na- 
werantur, propterea quod byricam poesin tribus partibus ebsolvi, 
odis, cantionibus, et elegiis vulgo existimatur, quo nihil perversius 
' cogitari potest. Nostra quidem si vera est sententia, dubitari 
nequit, quin ista carmina ad epicum genus, in eeque ad diegeticam 
poesin pertineant. Contra fabelle EFsopicx et untversa epigram- 
matum, que nure vocantur, ratio lyricee poeseos partes sunt, 
qaippe nullem rem ipsias rei caussa, sed ut aliquo referatur, ex- 
ponentes. Que autem Greci, aculeum non requirentes, epigram- 
mate nominant, lyrica pariter atque epica sunt. Eodem modo ea, 
quz allegorica carmiva appellantur, hoc ipso, quod allegorica sunt, 
nusquam possunt referri, sed si rem spectes, quam imaginibus tn- 
volutam continent, aut lyrico generi adpumerari debent, aut epice 
poeseos partibus, diagraphico, diegetico, et didactico, e quo Ilias 
atque Odyssea essent, si quorumdam grapmaticorum sommia se- 
queremur. 


IV.— Divisiones poeseos e forma, ac primum e forma mutabili et 
immutabilt. 


. Posteaquam. de materia poeseos explicatum est, forme ratio, 
propter quam series aliqua cogitationum in pubcree artis operibus 
numeretur, est investigands. Que quum unice in pulcritudine 
posita sit, ex eo, quod pulcrum dicatur, reliquas petere oportebit 
poeseos diveraitates. Ac pulcritedinis vocabulo non id solum, 
quod sublimitati opponitur, sed quod kuic utrique rei commune 
est, intelligimus, illam akeram putcritadinis partem formesitatis 
nomine appellantes. Quodsi ea, que Kantipgs de formasitate et 
sublimitate disputavit, diligenter inter ea cpmparamus, hoc nebis 
videmur eelligere, subdlimia-pariter ac formesafita esse comparata, 
ut, tamquam ad finem pliquém referenda sint, etsi, quo ,eferamtur, 
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nibil est; apto quodam lusu mentis' vires exerdedit. Ἢ Qut poten, 
ubi de formositate ac sublimitate dicendum erit, longius erunt per. 
sequenda. Nune quidem illam rerum conditionis ad ‘fidem afi- 
uem,: qui vere nullus finis est, comparationem, (Latine finalitdtém 
ormalem dixeris,) antequam ejus partes spectemus, alia qaadam 
ratione considerabimus. Est enim: illa finalitas’ aut necessaria 
queedam et immutabilis, aut mutabilis ac fortuita. Quod primo 
quidem adspectu falsum videri necesse est, quia, ubi, qui sit iste 
‘finis, ad quem aliquid referatur, ‘indicare non licet, dijudicari not 
potest, necessariumne sit, quod ei consequendo’ factium existime- 
tur, anfortuitum. Ac sane ipsa per se pulcritudo nihil contifet, quo 
imthutabilis judicari queat, sed id, si quidquam usquam.est, aliunde 
est petendum. ‘Itaque tum demum necessaria et immutabilis dit 
pulcritadinis ratio potest, quum eadem ‘forma, qua pulcritiido:ni- 
titur, simul vero aliquo fine estimatur. Id autem dupliciter fit, 
aut quum verus iste finis certas quidam definitusque est, aut quiim 
forma rei ex incerto quidem, at omnino tamen vero aliqud ‘fine péne 
det. Ad priorem casum illa, quam fixam adheréntemqve forihno- 
sitatem Kantius vocat, pertinet: que si humana arte facta est, 
rem, cui adheret, a pulcrarum quidem artium operibus excludit 
ut eloquentiam architecturamque. Altera vero ratio in quibas 
artium operibus observatur, ea nihilominus pulcrarum etfecta 
artium. sant, propterea quod, quum certo quodam fine. caretif, 
‘Bon impedit, qnominds solam pulcritudinem spectent: artificés. 
Censetur autem ita wquabili omniim -pdrtium preportione, 
(Greci συμμετρίαν, nostri Repzelmiassigkeit vocaut) que quani- 
‘quam certum finem- pér ‘se’ nullum habet, cogitari tamen neé= 
quit, nisi ita, ut om*imo ad‘verum aliquem ‘finem, quicumque ile 
sit, referatur. ‘Nititur enim hee equabilitas regula quadam, qi 
forme rationem describat, ob eamque rem noéw pulcritudine, sed 
‘perfectione judicatur. Hee regula quia absque certo quodam ‘fine 
observatur, in ipsis rerum ‘formis eluceat necesse. est, quod ‘nén | 
‘potest aliter fieri, nisi ita, ut queeque pars alteri normam prebeat, 
quod ipstm symmetria vecatar. Cujus qui finis, que caussa sit, 
806, ad forme quidem perfectionem judicandam non est opus, ut 
in illis formis, quae symmetrica proportione carent. oo 
Quz autem ex hac forme zquabilitate et inequabilitate duci- 
tur carminom divisio, ea licet ex ipsa notione poeseos derivari'non 
possit, tamen ne in illarum quidem numero ponenda est, quas sola 
experientia suppeditat. Ills enim in eo, quod’ naturam poeséos 
continet, nilil mutant, atque idcirco, ubi de hac sola agitur, 
omitti debent. Quod qaum plane contrarigm sit in equabilitate 
illa, patet, eam non potuisse preteriri. Neque enim recte dispu- 
tari de posi potest, nisi, id ipsum, in quo‘ejus natura cernitur, 
quas mutationes admittat, explanatum fuerit. ᾿ 
Atque ex illa equabilis εἴ inzquabilis pulcritudinis: differentia 
quadam poeseos divisio naseitur, que propter ingens: mothertem 
VOL. XXXVI. Cl. Jl. NO, γΧΧΙ]. T 
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semper animadversa, propter dificultatem vero nondum plane οἷν 
plicata fuit. Nam que carmina cantionum nomine appellantur, es 
aunt, ip quibus zequabilitate illa, quem dizsigus, pulevitudo regitur. 
in quo geese poeseos illustrando qui illud quadam letitin et hilari- 
Satis expreasione, omnem sublimitatem sejungente)s, contineri sta- 
duant, plane oibil ad ejus cognitionem existimandi suet coatri- 
buisse. Ista res enim ut omnino apta dignaque sit ed aliquam 
poeseos divisionem faciendam, certe in iis carmipibus, que omnium 
sensi cantiones petantur, neque uoice nee necessario reperituc. 
Propigs veritatem illi accesserunt, qui equahili aliqua animi affec- 
λους exprimenda caationes a ceptera cesminum multitudime differe 
axrbitventur. Qui quamvis veram discriminis caussapa non tetige- 
vant, (nem ex corum sententia multa carmina ad hec genus pertine- 
zent, que neme cantiones esse sibi persyesertt,) nan tamen plese 
errasupt, quia istam affectionis squabilitatem © tetius forme: epin 
proportione et comparatione eriri necesse est. Hac autem sole 
sentiongm asturam contineri unusquiaque vel ὁ sensu sue, wel ex 
soram, qui cantiones faciunt, conailie colligere potest. Nam ila 
quidem carmina, im quibue poets: effectio ounihus legibus, sisi 
quas argumentam preacribit, soluta est, nemo ad cantiones reta- 
lerit, quippe frenis quibusdam cebiberi in boc genere ejus libidi- 
mem postulans. Que quum argumenti retio, quod im cantionibas 
mque epicum ac lyricum esse solet, injigere poets: sulla pois, 
qua. alia re, nisi ipsius forme: quadam sequabili comparatiose ab 
servanda, coercebitur. . Hanc autem comparationem necessario 
τους debet is, qui cantiones facit, propteres qued ia hec genere 
carminis non tam sus cuidam libidini eheequatus, quam reguls 
qvibusdam, que omnium assensu comprebentur, ductus videri 
eupit. Ao plesumque eo concilie companunter captiones, et ab 
quovis homise cantari queant: eaque prissa videtur hujue pro- 
partionis origo. fuisse, quee deinde etiam sine. istius usus cagitetionec 
weote 80 jure usurpata est. Carnitur avtem .ista mwquabilic peo- 
portio prieum ac precipve in ipsis cogitationibus:- tem vero 
etiam avimi affcotiones certa lege medesende: swat ; ozationis αυὐ- 
dam congruens sibique constens eamatus adhibendas verherumque 
complexiones lougitudine pares et partibus similes instiquende: 
metti denique Libertas systematibus esercende, et im his quoque 
88, qua lyrica metra propter mensure varietatem dicwntur, vitendes. 
Quis enim vel heroicum versum, si solus adhibeatur, in eantiont- 
bus fezat, qui.vel syllabarum numere, vel cxsurarum dinsimilite- 
dine emnem eqvabilitatem resput. Harum rerum emnium rescio 
an nequeam eclarius exemplum-penere, quam Horati lind, .desec 
gratus eram tibi. 

Ex iis, que hactenus de cantionibus dicta sunt, petet, ees ne- 
quaquam ad lyrica carmina referri posse, quod, quantum equidem 
sciam, ab omnibus factum est. Que si maximam partem lyxic# 
want, id eo fit, quod.plerumque iis sensibus excitandis-edhibestw, 
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qui qaibusdam: eccasionibes iterari, multorumque communem vor 
luptatem consociare possint. Epicam tamen poesin nibilominus 
aptam esse cantionibus, illustre documentum e genere diegetice 
prebent illa caymina, que ab nostris Balladean et Romanzen ap- 
pollanter: nec deerunt poetarum scripta evolventibas diagraphies 
didacticique generis exempta. 
_ V.—Divisio poeseas in pulcram et sublimem, . 

‘Aceedimus ad akeram forme pulcraruw azstium diversitatem, 
qua omeis pulcritudo .in formositatem εἰ soblimitatem. dividitur. 
Ac quua pulcritadinis universa vis in eo posita-ak, quod mentem 
in ipsa rerum copiemplatione apto quodam luse exereeat, necesse 
est, eam specie quadam fimalitatis vero fine carentis niti. Hac 
enim naa ratione ejusmodi lusua cogitari potest.. Iteque non: tan- 
tum ia formositate, quod e Kaatio aliquis pessit. calligera, sed 
etiam in sublimitate formalis illa finalitas inesse debet. Nana ai 
qua res, sive illa formosa seu sublimis, nea eentineret quamdam 
apeciess Gnalitatis, animi vires ea se ad. aptum quemdam motum 
nullo. paeto possent impelli. Illa autesa finalitatis fine carentis 
forma duplex. ease potest, aut interne, aut exterem, quemed- 
medum omsis vera fnalitas aurc iaterna est, que perfectia, 
puec externa, que utilitas dieitar, Atque interne quidem 
finalitatis forma formosites est. Censetar enim oamiem pestium 
ad πον quiddam, qued quid sit, notione nulla compreheadi 
potest, conspiratione; ob eamque rem formosa per se placent, 
neque egent, quo referantur. Quee autem inde voluptas percipi- 
aur, ea ad intellectum pertinet, cujus officium est, in Hs, que ob- 
lata sunt animo, aliquam unitatem efficere. Quod vere ad subli- 
mitatem attinet, eam si eaterne finalitatis forma continert dixerim, 
verendum mihi est, ae id ipsum repugnare sibi videatur, cogitapi 
aliquam passe, qua externa sit, formalem finalitatem. Nam quum 
aibil wsquam esse possit, quo aliquid, ubi de sola forma agitur, 
fenas refeari queat, forwalis exterom finalitatis notionem plane ina- 
nam sibique ipsi contrariam videri necesse est. Verum diligentier 
hujus notionis copsideratio nescio an alia omaia, quam que prime 
adspectu videntur, aperiat. Nam si querimus, quale id eme 
debeat, in quo externa cujusdam finalitatis forma reperiatar, ne- 
gessasio, quia vihil est, quo verse referri possit, ejusmedi quid 
continere debet, quo judicetur von esse per se plenum atque ab- 
anlutum. Id aatem quia certis rerum notionibua nihil. hie loci 
eat, non potest alud quidquam esse, quam magnitudo, ac non ea 
quidem magnitudo, que numero et mensura confcitur, ob eam 
que sem semper plena definitaque est, sed illa, que unice sensu 
<estimatur, solaque adeo evestere potest, ut tota comprehend! 86» 
queut. Hec igitur quia nec per se absoluta est, quippe ad aliud 
quid, qued extra cam est, referenda, neque absolvi tamen vile 
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anedo potest, propterea quod, si passet ‘finiri, notioné. aliqua ἐπ. 
cluderetac et. formalis finalitatis naturam amitteret, recte, arbitror, 
externa finalitatis formalis nomine appellatur. Ea magnitudo 
autem quad sensuum captum longe excedit, non ad intellectus, 
qui data solum ordinat, notiones, sed ad rationis, infinitorum su- 
premam conditionem requirentis, ideas excitandas idonea est. Sie _ 
etiam intelligitur, quare formosz dici ipse res possint, sublimes 
non possiot: formos enim res in se ipsis notionis quamdam for- 
mam, qua formate sint, expressam habent; sublimes que dicun- 
sur, ideam, que exprimi non potest, indicant tantum et velut e 
lorigiaquo. monstrant. Quare voluptatis quoque in sublimitate 
alia .atque in formositate ratio est.‘ Formosa enim per 86 et statim 
placent :'!'quz res autem sublimes vocantur, ee primo non solum, - 
‘quod sensu comprehendi nequeunt, sed etiam, quod, si per se solze 
spectantur, nulla ‘finati forma judicari possunt, injucunditatem 
creant: ‘postea vero, quum eo, quod ad infinitam magnuitedinem 
referuntur; rationis vim excitarunt, nec formali finalitate, sec vos 
luptate varent. % . ΜΝ ἂν 
‘Heec pulcritudinis in formositatem ac sublimitatem divisio quo - 
mietius intelligatur, ad fontes ejus atque priucipia adeundum est. 
Ac quum notiones in pulcritudine null sint, missa informationis 
eatum ratione, que posterioribus categoriaram momentis descripta 
est, illa tantum considerari oportebit, e quibus formantur: Nam 
etsi certis notionibus palcritado caret, illa tamen adesse debent, 
ande possint omnino formari notiones, quia, heec si abessent, ne 
hhaberet quidem mens, in quo lusum quemquam experiretur, - -Re- 
quiruntur autem ad quamlibet notionem formandam duz: res, 
prima, que alius cujuspiam rei auxilio cognoscatur, altera, cujus 
auxilio ita cognoscatur; subjectum preedicatumque philosophi 
appellant. ‘Horum ad informandas notiones ratienem quantitatem 
qualitatemque vocant. Quodsie subjecti predicatique, que ma- 
teria logica dicitur, conjunctione notiones efficiuntur, nec. tamer 
puleritudo, licet materia logica carere nequeat, certas notiones 
admittit : necesse est, ip pulcritudine non totam materiam.logicam, 
sed alterutram ejus partem inveniri.: Igitur aut qualitate sola aut 
quantitate pulcritudo censetur. Ac qualitas quidem -eo ad ali- 
quam rem refertur, que res quid sit nesciatur, quod ita aliqua 
forma (hac enim continetur qualitas) in unum quiddam conspitet, 
ut aliquid effici ista conspiratione videatur, etsi, quid jllud sit, 
incertum maneat. Hzc ratio forme, que alicujus rei forma.esse 
videtur, licet nullius sit, intellectus vim. provocat: eaque-‘mentis 
virium exercitatio formositatis sensum gignit. Quantitatis par‘ratio 
est. In qua ita solum mentis quidam lusus cogitari potest, εὐ δὰ 
qualitatem aliquam, qua définiri possit, licet ea qualitas nusquam 
ulla.sit, referatur. Quamobrem ejusmedi quantitas nec certa fini- 
taque-esse debet, quippe cujus finis adhuc queratur; nec finienda 
umquam, quia, si posset finiri, mensure et numeri notione cir- 
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cumscriberetur. ‘Itaque ‘necesse est, istiusmodi quantitas ut solo 
sensu wstimetur .et ne comprebendi, quidem tota sensu possit: 
quo fit, ut omni forma careat. Quum igitur forma, quz in judi- 
canda quantitate’ queritur, in.sola magnitudine, quoniam a certig 
notionibys abstinendum est, nusquam inveuiatur, rationis auxilium, 
etiam infinita in unum complecti valentis, adhibetur, qui mentis 
Jysus sublimitatis,‘sensum’ procgeat. Hc omnia, eo consilio ex- 
posuj, ut sublimitatem aque ac formositatem finalitatis formalis, 
quam pulcritudinem appellavi, notione contineri ostenderem, que 
communis utfiusque pulcritudinis notio ad artium explicationem 
plane est. pecessaria. ; 
Tertia igitur poeseos divisio formosa carmina a sublimibus di- 
stinguit. Que divisio quum pariter atque 1125, quas antea comme- 
moravimus, suo quodam ac proprio nitatur fandamento, non ad 
partem aliquam poeseos, sed ad universam poesin pettinet, quam- 
quam ea.non habet nomina, quibus ubique uti liceat. In lyrica 
quidem poesi usus ferme obtinuit, ut, exclusis cantionibus, sublimia 
garmina odarum nomine appellarentur: formosa nescio an recte 
elegiz vocari possint, cujus vocabuli vera significatio jam ab anti- 
quis neglecta est. In cantiovibus hee diversitas nomen nullum 
habet, quod jis maxime tribuendum est, qui, boc genus totum ad 
lyricam poesin referentes, una divisione odas, cantiones, et elegias 
complexi sunt. In epicz poeseos partibus iis, que rariores sunt, 
diagtaphica et didactiva, pariter nemina non exstant, quibussublimia 
carmina a'formosis distinguantur. In diegetico'genere vero, quod 
multo tatius patet, quedam nomina sublimitatis et formositatis 
discrimen indicant.’ Sic illud, quod heroicum carmen vel epos 
vocatur, sola sublimitate ab similis argumenti poematibus differt. 
Pariter-dramaticum genus, si sublime est, tragi¢cum, si formosum, 
éomiciim’ nominatur. Cantionum quoque diegeticarum eas, que 
sblizhés’ sunt, nostri Balladen, que formose, Romanzen appellare 
consterurit. Hee quidem nomina nihil aliud, quam exemplorum 
ivestigationem adjuvant, quibus in re tam perspicua vix egemus: 
" His tribas, quee bactenus explicate sunt, divisionibus ommes 
diversitates, que ex ipsa poeseos nathra peti possunt, exhausté® 
sunt, planeque absolute. Cognovimus autem primum lyricam 
poesin ab epica, cujus tres partes sunt, diagraphica, diegetica, et 
didactica, distinguendam esse: deinde epica pariter ac lyrica ar- 
gumenta aut cantionibus tractari, aut cantionum lege non tener; 
denique ‘lyricum epicumque genus, sive cantionibus contineatur, 
seu ‘liberum sit, formositate ac sublimitate judicari. | Relique 
omnes carminum @ifferentiz quum usu demum atque experientia 
eognoscantur, ab ea poeseos dividends ratione, que philosophicd 
dici mereatur, plane abhorrent. Quod quomines dubium cuigka 
Wideri -possit,; preecipua: queedam illarum : diversitatum :exempla 
cCommemorabimus, ostendemusque, quomodo hoc genus: totum 
ες my ft ͵ 


tractari pervestigarique debeat: . nn ἢ 
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VI.— De divisiontbus fortuitis ex materia. 

Ac quemadmodum supra e materia, 6 forma, atque ex ea formee 

rte, que animi commovendi rationem continet, poesin divisimus, 
ita nulla est ex his tribus rebus, quin, quum experientie auxilio 
definiretur, aliena et inutilia in hoe disputationis genus intulerit. 
Atque arguments poeseos quod attinet, quom per se clarum sit, 
horum diversitates eas, qu a ola experientia petuntur, ad phi- 
losophicas divisiones plane non posse adhiberi, eorum tantum er- 
rorem attingemus, qui quedam atgumenta per se poetica esse, 
quod nullo pacto fieri potest, existimant. Cujus rei illustre do- 
cumentum prebent fabelle Asopice, de quibus plerique ita lo- 
quuntur, ac si quevis fabella poema esset. Qui profecto formam, 
gua quidem sola continetur omnis poesis, penitus videntur negli- 
gere. Quodsi quis eos interrogaret, cur quelibet fabella Zsopica 
per se pulcra esset, quid, obsecro, responderent? Nos cette 
Socratis, sapientissimi hominis, auctoritas non commovebit, ut 
Heopom aut Phedrum aut Avianum magnos quosdam poetas 
arbitremur, si fabellarum suarum veritate noa docent tantum, non 
pulcritudice obiectant. 


VH.— De divisionibus fortuitis e forma, ac primum ex co, quis 

loquatur in carmine. 
᾿ Forme quoyue rationem eam, que usu tantaum atque experi- 
entia cognoscitur, quum quidam ad philosophicam poeseos divisio~ 
nem adhibuerint, factum est, ut nonnulle carminum diversitates, 
quz quidem per se maximi momenti sunt, alieno tamen loco trac- 
tarentur. Sic Plato atque Aristoteles eo universam tractationis 
poetic rationem diviserunt, quod aut ipse solus loqueretur poeta, 
aut alios tantum loquentes introduceret, aut utrumque faceret 
simul. Quam sententiam recentiores ita correxerunt, at doo tau- 
tum tractationis genera’ facerent, alterum, ubi a vola poeta, al- 
terum ubi ab aliis omnia dicereatur. Quee divisio quamquam et 
8 veritate et ab itilitate maxime commendatur, omittenda tamen 
erat, ubi ea, que in ipsa poeseos natura niterentur, commemorani 
debebant. In bis enim quee istius differenti caussa lateat, intel- 
ligi non potest. 


VIII.— De ridiculo. 


, Denique quum forme vocahulem ite embigoum sit, ut agiver- 
tam tractationis ralionem possit couprebendere, etiam ad animi 
affectiones, quas poesis suscitat, designandas adhibitum est. Qui- 
bus animi affectionibes si solu's formesitatis qc sublimitatis sersos 
imteHigitur, sane, ut antea demonstratum est, mecessarite qaedam 
ecagminum divisiones inde peti possunt: sin ali quoque animé 
commotiones ist) somine appellantur, patet, que his niteantar 
poematum diversitates, eas experientia tautum cognosci, ob eam- 
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que rem a philosophica divideridee poestos ratione abhiértere. In 
bis animi commotionibus risus est, qui vet per'se nullo medo ad 
puleritadinis sensum referri queat, multo tamen eam fructu et 
Jaude in eo excitando operam poete collocunt. Quid sit autem 
tidiculem, eoram, quos equidem sciam, nemo videtur satis expli- 
casse. Quodei risum primo, et par est, psychologica ratioué 
consideramus, eum ab repugnantibus affectionibus nasci omnium 
experiestia comprobat. Affectiones autem omnes aut jucundm ip- 
jecundeve putt, aet voluptetis pariter ae doloris expertes. Ita- 
qué aut jacunditatis atque injucunditatis quadam repugnantia 
δοίη commovetur, aut ejusmedi affectiones sibi adversantur, 
que nolla voluptatis ratione sestimari possunt. In quo casu satis 
est, si una tantum affeotio voaluptatis dolorisve sensu expers est, 
guia tum altera, 48: cum priore pugnat, non jucunditate, sed eo, 
quod alia plane est, iti adversaton Ac risum ex en affectionum 
repugaantia zasci, que non est in jacunditate atque iajucunditate 
diligens-experientiss usus ostendit, valuptatis.et doloris conjunc: 
tienem fletui assigdans. Non sum quidem nescivs, eorum maxima 
exempla in contrariam sententiam afferri pesse, qui quam tristes 
sunt, repentina gaudii alicajus successione in risum conjiciuntur. 
At lad veredr ut possit liter fier3, quam ita, ut vel quia tollenda 
maroris caussa gaudium continebatur, vel quod rei novitas oblix 
vionem doloris.addeacebat, remissione tantum et languore, queus 
tristitia reliquerat, vincendo risus excitetur. Quorum uberion 
explicationi quéniam hic nen decet looum concedere, hoc tantum 
afferam, eos qui ex levium stque humilium negotiorum oceupatione 
repente ad maguarum sublimiamque rerum econtemphtionem abriv 
piuntur, novilate et insolentia. hujus sensus, repuguantie omni re- 
mrissioni, in risum ΘΟ] οὶ solerd; ia quo quidem casu nulla est 
jucunditatis et injucunditatis certatio; iilis contra, qui amici 
mertem dolent, quoties consuetadiais et familiaritatis suavitatene 
recordantur, ladrimas erumpere. 


€ 


ΝΞ ΞΕ To γὰρ φιλῆσαι τὸν θανόντ᾽ ἄγοι δάκρυ, 
ut recte Euripides. ᾿ . 
Ex risus natura πῆρ sint ridicule, intelligi potest. Ac debent 
illa earum rerum aliquam conjunctionem coentinere, quae alia qua- 
dam, quam jucunditatis et injucunditatis repugnantia insociabiles 
anithi affectioties afferant. Que: tepugnentia aut sole sensu weti- 
matur, quemadmodum musici sonis quibusdam (hon melopesia, 
quod etiam, sed intellectas aunilio, fieri potest) risum movere sciunt, 
4ut ménfs judisio experditar, qued solum genus nunc 2b robis 
tractasduni est. Quozlsi ea ridicule sant, que aliquam rerum ἱπὸ 
sociabilium conjugctionem continent, tamen, nisi absurda cuin 
ridiculis confandere voltimws, fier! non potest, ex res ut nulla 
onidino ratione copulate sint, Hoo enim si esset, rationi quidean 
teodium creareat, li¢et, si solam affectionem, quam singule partes 
per se affertent, spéctes, risutn forsitan moverent. Ex eo genere 
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est, quod Kantius affert, fuisse, αἱ οὐ ejecta propiter tempesta- 
tem e navi bona adeo dolefet, una nocte ut ejus caliendrum canu- 
erit. Hoc ridetur, sed nbn est ridiculum. Nam recte quidem 
et εἰ Kaatii sententia:' Cicero, natura nos,’ inquit, noster delectat 
ertor, ex.quo qudm quasi decepti sumus exspectatione, ridemus. 
At necesse est, ne-iltud quidem,: quod preter exspectationem ar- 
vipuimus, absurdum esse. Nam non id quod exspectatum erat, 
adipisci, aliud est,‘ac tale quid:.erripere, quod exspectari nulla 
conditione poterat. Hoc autem necessario caveri debet, nisi risum 
ingenuo homine plane indignum putare, ‘et Crassum‘ilium ἀγέλα- 
στον tamquam exemplum omnibus proponere velis. Itaque ea tan- 
tuin sunt ridicula existimanda, m quibus quedam ita conjunguntur, 
quemadmodum conjungi non possunt, licet alia ratione optime 
congruant. Referam exemplum e Cicerone. Pusillus: testis pro- 
eessit. Licet, inquit, rogare, Phiippus?. .Tum quesitor prope- 
rdns&, mode breviter. Hic ille, non‘avcusabis: perpusilluim rogabo. 
Patet, quare hoc‘ ridiculum sit. Pasillum hominem esse, quem 
rogaret, dicebat Philippus: id verum erat, sed responteri nene 
non debebat. Itaque nisi vocabulo usas esset, quo quum brevita- 
tem hominis Iscesseret, pauca tamen rogaturus videretur, stultus 
fuissét atque ineptus. Ejusdemmodi illud est, quod ibidem Cicero 
refert,-de furace servo, solum esse, cui domi ‘nihil sit neo obsigna- 
tum nec occlusum. Que quum ad commendandum hominem di- 
cunter, non possant hoc siguificare, nihil satis ilh obsignatum oc- 
elusumque esse, sed non opus esse quidquam obsignare atque 
ocoladere. Quodsi non utramyue rem verti possunt, non sunt 
ridicula... Nam inepte diceretur, frugi servum esse ; omnia enim 
fazari. Sic intelligitur etiam, cur errare sepe ridiculum sit, qued 
non eo fit, quia. leve vitium, et debilitatem hominis arguens.ani- 
Madvertamus: nam ne hec quidem vitia omnia risum movent : 
sed: id tam demum accidit, quum quis ea, 408 quadam ratione 
vera sunt, alia ratione, quam licet, pro veris habet. Equum 
oculis currere nemo dixerit, qui cujusquam sani hominis risum 
captet. At idem ridetur in his versibus C. Lucila, -. ᾿ . 

' “Queis hunc cugrere equum nos atque equitare videmus, 

- i: His equitat, curritque: oculis equitare videmus: . 

εὐ  TErgo.oculis equitat. ΣΝ 
- Nonemnia ‘autem, que ridicula sunt, ridentur.. Nam.interdum 
geverjtas: quedam: et dignitas aceedit, cujus sdmiratio:honéstam 
jndoleor ab risu.retinet. ᾿ Illi quidem, qui ‘nihil usquam magnunt 
et: grave. sentiunt, etiam in his rident. Ex:eo genere P. Licinii 
Vari:dictum commemorat Cicero, αἱ Africano majori, coronam 
sibi in‘convivio ad caput. accommodanti, quum ea sepius rumpe- 
setun, Noli:mirari, inquit, si non eonvenit: caput. enim magnum 
est,.:i: Ita’ etiam Augustus, ut ἃ Macrobio traditum est, quum.He- 
rennium,.pravi exempli juvenem, eastris excedere jussisset, isque: 
infersogaset, quid patri suo diceret, Dic, inquit, me tibi displica- 
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isse. Ex his apparet, ne sublimitati quidem ridicula repugnare, 
eoque et in epopceia, et in trageedia adhiberi pogse. ar 
εὐ Qaum ridicula, ut ex-ea definitione, quam supra ‘posuimus, cla- 
ram est, non in homine solo, ut quidam existimant, : reperianter,’ 
sed -ubique locum habeant, ubi repugnantia ita conjungi possunt,. 
qabdammode at sibi non repugnent: non in poesi sola, sed in re+ 
Hyitis etiam: artibus :reete adhibentur. Atque ia pictura quidem! 
non aliter risus movetar, nistrerum que pinguotuns, auzilio. .'.Nam: 
ipse' per se figurse,'si, quarumi rerum figure sint,. spectare omise-: 
ris, non possunt ridicule esse, propterea quod, spatii descrip.! 
tiones, πὶ quibus nimirum oullius partis fosma'‘e forma alterius’ 
pendeat, repugnare sibi nullo pacto queunt.. Quapropter, quum: 
pictura risum excitat, figure non inter se, sed cum eo pugnant{. 
quod iis exprimi debebat, ut in sannis videmus.. .Alia‘ invarte: 
musica ratio est, que non modo cantu.cum verbig, qu@p canuntut,: 
male concordante, sed sola etiam melopeia discrepantes motes: 
apte conjungente risum auditoribus commovere potest. Cujus rei 
etsi rarissima exempla sunt, non est tamen obscurum, posse illud 
fieri. Nam quum in arte musica et soni et modi regula quadam, 
que a precedentibus sonis et madis definitur, ordipandj atque 
fleetendi sint, apertum est, repugnare 8101 modorim consequutio- 
nem ‘posse : quz si talis est, ut quodam moda npn. repygnet, xj- 
deri uecesse est. . ods ° 
- lis, que de ridiculo disputavi, si pauca de eo, quod simili com-. 
paratione flebile appellari possit, addiderim, veniam mibi impetya-, 
bit -illa repugaantium affectionum divisio in risum et fletum. Ac, 
fletus si, quemadmodum risus, in ipsis rebus aliquid hahet, quo. 
excitari poasit, id cogitatione, que voluptatis sensy caret, com-, 
prehendi non potest, sed in sola pulcritudine inveniri debet; Qua, 
quum et duabus partibus constet, formositate.et sublimitate, jn, 
illarum conjunctione flebile istud querendum est. . Ac formositag: 
quidem per se et statim voluptatem creat, que si,juncta est sub- 
limitati, in qua primo injucunditas quedam est, vis ejus debilita-. 
tur et injucunditati cedit. Necessario autem ita debet conjuncta, 
esse sublimitaa cum formositate, eadem res ut alia ratione formasa,, 
alia sublimis sit. Nam si eadem ratione et formosa et sublimis. 
est (quod tum fit, quum in formositate sublimitas inest) nobilis, 
appellatur. Przeterea illud quoque notandum est, deformitatis “ 
cum formositate conjunctionem non posse lacrimas ciere, propterea 
quod, quum ia mentis quadam repugnante exercitatione iste sen- 
sus cernatur, pariter ut in ridiculo, vitanda est absurditas. Id 
avtem eo tantum fieri potest, qued, quum impeditar formesitafis) 
judicatio, aliud adsit, quo eadem res judicari queat quod in defor- 


* 4) 4γνν,} 


mitate nusquam est. Ita Sophocles in‘C&dipi Colonei principio, | 


et Homerus de mortuo Hectore, 
κάρῃ δ᾽ ἅπαν ἐν κονίῃσι 
κεῖτο, πτάρος χαρίεν" τότε δὲ Ζεὺν δυσμενέεσσι... .. 4 
“+! δῶκεν ἀεικέσσασθαι δῇ ἐν πατρίδι γαίῃ. 1667 Fe. δ") 
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Hee animi affectio in eb genére ridiculi sepe invenitur, quod ia 
nativa morum simplicitate est. 

- Redeo ad illa, querum caussa hec omnia commemorate sunt. 
Quodai enim ridicula per se pulcritudinem nullam babent, non. 
peesunt inde alice, nisi fortuite poeseos divisiones nusci, quas in 
bec genere disputetionis preeterire oportet. Sic satira, cajus vis 
in-deridendis hominum vitiis posita est, non est in tis carminume 
generibus numeranda, que ex ipsa notione poeseos derivanture 
Eodem modo qui comediam ridiculo carere nom posse statuunt, 
Hescire videntur, omnes tragedia et comecdise diversitates unice 
ex sublimitate et formositate nasci. Ridiculum quidem a comedia 
abesse posse, vel dimidiatus ille Menander Terentius ostenderit. 
Atque etismsi frequentius in formositate ridiculum est, tamen 
quum ne a sublimitate quidem abhorreat, etiam in trageedia recte 
adhibetur, que tum quid haberet, queso, quo a comeedia differ- 
δεῖ 


I X.—-Cone lusto e 


His omnibus fortuitarum divisionum exemplis nihil aliud efficere 
studul, nisi ut, qua ratione distinctionibus istis utendum sit, os- 
tenderem. Ac quum aniverse poeseds ambitus itlis divisiontius, 
quas e natura poeseos hausimus, destriptus sit, necesse est, qute- 
cumque preeterea carminum diversitates reperiantur, eas omnes 
iia, que prima ac necessaria’ sunt poemutum genera, redaci, ac 
sine iis ne cogitati quidem posse. Sunt autem illa generw 
nomero sedecim, quoniam, quud: in quovis carmine hme tria 
spectanda siat, argumentam, forme necessaria vel fortuita ratio, 
Genique pulcritudo, uninscujusque divisionis membra οί ΘῈ 
distinctiones recipiunt. Atque in. argumentis quataor reperiuntur 
ctrminum differentix, quarum quum queelibet aut equabili aut 
ineequabili forma sit, octo habemus diversitates. Haram vero 
quum unaqueeque formositatem eque ac sublimitatem admittat, 
setiecim omaino sunt genera poeseos. Quamobrem in quolibet 
poetiiute jidicatdo primum omnium, ad quod ex his sedecim g¢ 
néribus ud pertitieat, invéstigahdum est: tum demuat illas notas, 
qute ab éxperientia petuntur, ordine, quo queque superior est, ad- 
jicere decet. " : co 
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—Frowa Catalogue which will probably be offered to the public 
early next summer, describing ἃ valuable collection of printed 
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books and manuscripts, engraved gems, medals, and other rem- 
mants of antiquity, some notices are here extracted with the 
proprietor’s consent, as they may gratify those numerous readers: 
of our Journal who feel interested in Classical and Oriental. 
Literature. The descriptive Catalogue above mentioned will 
enumerate not only the printed books, manuscripts, and antiqui- 
ties, which it is proposed to offer for sale (should not a private’ 
contract render the publication unnecessary), but also many: 
extraordinary articles procured by various travellers in different 
quarters of the globe, forming together a highly valuable library 
and museum, or cabinet of ancient and modern curiosities, 
such as can but rarely be obtained at any price. We shall first 
notice the printed books, which do not much exceed in number 
one thousand volumes; yet among them we find some fine edi- 
tions of the Greek and Latin classics—Homer, Herodotus, Athe- 
nus, Lucian, Arrian, Xenophon, Diogenes Laertius, Plutarch, 
Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, Dionysius Halicarnassus, &c.; Sna- 
kenburg’s Quintus Curtius, Kubn’s Pausanias; Bertius’s Pto- 
lemy, with Antoninus’s Itinerary, the Theodosian or Peutin- 
gerian Table, &c.; Pliny, Virgil, Appius, Livy, Tacitus, 

Stephanus de Urbibus, Anthologia Greeca, Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, Agathias, &c.: a number of critical works, in Latin, 
Freach, and English, illustrating classical literature and antiqui- 
ties; Montanus’s Hebrew Bible; the Bibliotheca Magna 
Rabbinica (Bartoloccii et Imbonati), 5 vols. folio; Castelli 
Lexicon Polyglotton; Vossius de idololatria; Hesychii Lexicon. 
Alberti, 2 vols.; Moses Chorenénsis, &c. Some of the most’ 
rare and valuable works οὐ Eastern languages, antiquities, his- 

tory, and geography: such as Der.: Herbefot’s Bibliotheque 

Orientale (the best edition, 4 vols, 4to.) ; Anquetil du Perron’s 
Yendavesta, 8 vols. 4to.; Kleuker’s German translation of the 

Zendavesta, S vols, 4to.; Meninski Gramm. Turcica, 2 vols. ; 

Richardson’s Arabic and Persian Dictionary, &c.; Rennell’s 
Geography of Herodotus; Moore’s Hindu Pantheon; Ha- 

milton’s Hedaya, or Musulmah Laws, 4to. 4 vols,; Asiatic 

Researches ; Works of Bryant, Maurice, Sir Wm. Jones, &e.: ἃ 

fine collection of Travels in different languages; Denon’s Egypt; 

Bergeton's “* Voyages en Asie,” &c.; Dodwell’s Greece, ἃ vols, 

Ste. ; Morter’s, Lord Valettia’s, Sir Wm: Ouseley’s, and several 

other modern Travels in the’ East; besides most of the old 

Works on Asiatic Geography and Antiquities. A valuable col- . 
lection of Numismatic publications; Bayer’s Numiem. -Suta- 
ritana; varioas Treatises of Vaillant, Eckhel, Froetich, Tha- 
vonat, Pellerin, the “Cotlezione Aincteians,” in 4-vols.-4te., κᾶν 
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Mauy very splendid and curious works on Classiea) and Oriental 
Antiquities ; Millin’s Monumens I[védits, 2 yols. 4te.; Millin- 
gen’s “ Peintures Antiques,” folio; bis Description of .Sir 
John Coghiil’s Greek Vases, folia; his “ Inedited Moauments ;”- 
Spencer’s Olympia; Gell’s ‘Troy, [thaca, and Marea, &c.: 
Chnitie’s Etruscan Vases, (the beautaful folio edition, valued at. 
nine guineas in a recent catalogue, having been printed merely 
for private: circulations) with many,,works in Latio, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Dutch, and English, on various subjeqts, which 
our present :Jimits will uot allow us to notice more particularly, 
than to observe that most of them are rare, and many of con- 
siderable value :—such ag Bayle’s and Moreri’s Dictionaries, 7 
vols, folic; Hoffman’s Lexicon, 4 vols. folio; Hudson’s Minor 
Geographers, 4 vols. 8vo.; D’Hancarville’s Arts, de la Gréce, 
2 vols. 4to.; Valeutyn’s Voyages, in-Dutch, 5 vols, folio,. with 
numerous ‘maps and plates; Varcbi and Segni’s History of 
Florence (Italian), 2 vols. folio; the Works ef Boccaccio, 
Ariosto, &c. δος ᾿ 
- The future Catalogue will, next describe a very magnifjcent 
collection of Oriental manuscripts, in number exceeding three 
hundted, and particularly. valuable in the estimation of all: who 
devote their attention to works of this nature; since.the cojfec~ 
tion chiefly comprebends volumes actually transcribed in .Per- 
gia, Turkey, Arabia, or Egypt, and not such inaccurgte and in- 
elegant} copies. as are.every .year imported from .our Indian 
settlements, Among the Arabic Mss, are, the Historical Treatise 
of Assizttht; the Geography of Ebn al Vardi, &c. Among. the 
Persian are, Firdausi’s Shah Nameh; the Chronicle of Tabari; 
the works of Saadi, Hafiz, Jami, Qorfit, Nizémi, Attar, Kha- 
kan, Saieb, Méni, and various other celebrated. authors :. a 
most valuable collection of Mss. on:the subject of Eastern 
music ; the works of Hamdallah Cazvini,.a most eminent his- 
torian and geographer; of Mohammed Isfahani, and other 
famous geographers: many of the. most rare and. excellent 
Treatises, illustrating Asiatic history and antiquities; several 
dictionaries and vocabularies, amqng which are some pr 

unique in Europe, and-peculiasly imteresting, as, they relate to 
he dialects of. ancient Persia used by the descendants of.. the 
fire-worshippers. There are. also,many volumes in the Zend 
and Pehfavi characters that treat..of the Zorgastrian religion 4 
and some.curious works opzoology aud other branches of natural 
history. In this fine collection are several large volumes equally 
precious on account of their antiquity, as of the splendid illumina- 
tions and extraordinary. psintings with which they are embellished; 
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of this description are sdmbe Copies of Firdausi, Nizami, J4émi, 
Zacaria Cazvini, Khosrau, Hafiz, and other celebrated writers, 
which, ‘according to their respective sizes, the beauty.and accu- 
racy of their character, and the brilhaney of their numerous 
pictures, must kave originally cost (as indeed certain docu- 
‘ments prove) from fifteen and twenty, to sixty, ε eighty, and one 
‘even ninety, pounds. 

‘The Catalogue wil deseribe, in the third place, above 180 
antique gems, found in Greece, Italy, Egypt, Asia Minor, 
Persia, India, &c.; jaspers, agates, onyxes, sardonyxes, corne- 
lians, and other substances, engraved with devices the. most 
curious and interesting: Among these gems are many . which 
exhibit inscriptions equally ancient as uncommon—Babylonian 
cylinders sculptured with human or monstrous figures and cha- 
racters of that kind generally called arrow-headeéd, and-cuneiform, 
wedge or nail-headed, resembling those discovered among the 
ruins of ‘Persepolis. 

. ‘Fhe fourth department of-this museum odmpriaes above 500 
coms or medals, of which some are: Greek, and a considerable 
number Roman; but this branch of the odllection ‘8 particu- 
larly rich in a great variety of'coims, both:.gald and silver, pro- 
cored at different times, within a few years, ebiefly from Persia, 
Arabia, and. Turkey :::several fine gold medals:-of. the khalifs af 
Baghdad, inscribed with legends in the Cufe character ; others 
of the same class in silver; and nearly 200 Cufic coins:1n ‘brags. 
A series of beautiful ‘medals struck by the Sassanidan. or. fire- 
worshipping kings of -Persta in silver, with anscriptions-it ‘the 
ancient Persic or Pedlavi dialect, the monarch’s head on. one 
side, and ἃ fire-altar on .the reverse: of. this-class there. are, 
besides. the silver, many in brass; all extremely. sare. The 
pbemismatic treasured of : this: museum cannot as yet be. duly ap- 
_preciated, sincé the proprietor : ‘has allowed cousiderabte sum- 
.bers of coins to‘rempin: in the: bags or packages which—erigi- 
nally received them in Egypt, Persia, or on the plain of Babslon, 
where. they were found or proctred by the friends ‘who. Arans- 
-mitted them to England. ares 
'. The fifth department. comprehends a. vasiety ‘of articlés not 
less interesting than genis: or medals to ‘the student of.classical 
and Oriental antiquity, in illustrating which :they:are: so emi 
nently useful; ‘curious remains of ancieat art, Greek and Roman, 
Egyptian, Babylonian and Peresepolitan, in marble, pottery and 
metal; lamps, vases, weapons, idols, &c.; numerous bricks 
found | at Babylon, all exhibiting inscriptions in the arrow- 
-headed character, such as appears on the cylindrical gems 
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above mentioned. Those inscribed bricks are of various sizee ; 
some exceeding in dimensions a foot square, and three inches 
in thickness: covered with inscriptions in a similar character, 
are many fragments of marble brought from the celebrated 
ruins of Persepolis; also, some sculptured heads from the same 

ces en Egyptian figure in black stone with an extraordinary 
Inscription, of which the letters seem to be partly hieroglyphical 
and y alphabetical: some curious specimens of Egyptian 

iting on linen, papyrus, &c., discovered in mummies; a soll 
of beautiful Sanecrit writing, with extraordivary paintings; a 
small image given to the present possessor by Mons. Denon, 
who found it in one of the tombs near Thebes; and many 
other valuable articles brought from different parts of the ancient 
world. 

In the sixth department are coroprised various productions 
of modera art; among which, several may prove highly useful 
to the student of Eastern literature, ἴῃ explaining the allusions 
to certain objects but little known.in Barope : different articles 
of dress and ornament; some fine Persian sabres, daggers, 
-bows, arrows; and other weapons ; musical instywiments, cabinets 
-with drawers of inlaid-work, er beautifully painted; pen-cuses, 
‘Yichly emblazoned with miniature pictures: many admirable 
portraits and other painttgs by Indian and Persian artists ; 
besides many specimens of curious wurkmansbip, braught frem 
America, the: South Sea Islands, Ava, China, &c. In this de- 
partinent also are comprehended a few cabinet pictures, the 
works of Eusopean artists: two must be here more particularly 
noticed, since the proprietor describes them 85. portraits of the 
eelebrated Italian traveller Pietro della Valle, and of bis wife the 
Signora Maani, or, 88 that ingenious writer in his eutertalning 
letters sometimes calls her (by an equivalent Arabic title), the 
Sidi or Sitti Maani. They are represented in their Asiatic cos- 
tume—-whole-length figures, exquisitely painted in oil-colors, 
with the most minute details. Ass these pictures are supposed to 
be uniques, a considerable value has been assigned to them by 
very competent judges ; and every Osientalist must feet intes- 
“ested on the subject of Pietro della Valle, whom our immortal 
Sir Wm. Jones has styled, * the most learned and accomplished 
οὐ Eastern travellers,” (Asrat. Res. vol. iv.) and of bis wife, an 
Asiatic Christian, whose body he would not suffer to be 
sited among the infidels of Persia (where she died ia 1631, of 
the madaria, at Mina) ; but having made it bis companion (per 
varios casus) for nearly ‘five years, (**condotto meco per tanti 
viaggi”) buried it with his own hands (“accommodai Νὰ 
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dentro con Je mie mani’) in the consecrated ground of S¢. 
‘Paul’s Chapel at Rome, July 25, 1626. (See his “ Lettera 
18, da Roma.”) He probably alludes to the portrait above 
mentioned, when he describes the picture representing Signora 
Maani on foot 3 a whole-length figure, clad in the Assyrian habit 
“of her country, which he had caused to be executed for the 
gratification of his friends at Rome; (“ ritratto, di tutta la 
rsona, in piedi, ‘nell’ habito Assirio della sua patria, &c."— 
tt. 7, du Spahan, 1619.) ) | 

Our present limits will not allow us to notice a multiplicity 
of other curious objects, the works of ancient or modern artists, 
contained in this, jugeym: and of the sexenth depaxtment. we 
shall only observe, that, although not extensive, it cqguprises 
many rare and valuable productions of nature, collected, like 
the works of art above mentioned, from various countries. 


—  "-:::............--Ξτ0Ξ τ: 
NOTICE OF 


GREEK GRADUS; or, Greex, Latin, and 
ENGLIsH ProsopDIAL Lexicon ; containing the 
Interpretation, in Latin and English, of all words 
which accur in the Greek Poets, from the earliest 
period to the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, .and 
also the Quantities of each Syllable; thus com- 
bining the Advantages of a Lexicon of the Greek 
Poets and a Greek Gradus: for the use of Schools 
and Colleges. By the Rev. Joun BrasszE, B. ἢ. 
late Fellaw of Trin. Coil. Camb. 1828. ϑνο. 1d. 45. 
bds. Baldwin and Co. 


Mr. Brasse has by this work intitled bimeelf to the best 
thanks of the master, the scholar, and the more advanced stu- 
‘dent; and we may venture to predict that the book will speedily 
‘obtain α place among the better class of school-boaks. As 
‘Mr, B’a Advertisement is very short, we shall cite it, that he 
may also speak for hiaself :— 

“1 the following pages it has been the great object of the Author 
to present to the Student, in a cheap and comprehensive form, ἃ 
Manual, containing the interpretation both in Latin aod English, 
ef such werds as occur in the principal Greek poets ;—the quan- 
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tity of each : syWable actually or..virtually matked$ an authority 
quoted for the existence and quantity of cach. word in those 
-writers';—and those terms set down as syuanymous which appear 
to bear a similitude in sense to the principal word. The works 
of the Greek poets have been diligently examined, and such epi- 
.thets and phrases annexed to each principal word as are of legiti- 
mate usage, aud seem best calculated to embellish, Greek compo- 
sition. ἰδ the prosecution of his task, the author has occasionally 
availed himself of the original edition of ‘ Morell’s Thesaurus,’ a 
compilation of immense labor and research, but certainly not ge- 
nerally useful as a Greek Gradus for younger students. ": 

“ The reader will be pleased to bear in ‘mind, that, throughout 
the present work, every syllable, which has'no temporal mark 
’ superscribed, is to be considered as long. po, 

*¢ Those words to which an asterisk is prefixed,.do not occur 
in ‘ Moreli’s Thesaurus.’ . ἐν δ τ λι κοντὸν 
‘¢ The references to the Greek Poets, it is presumed, are so ob- 
vious, that a catalogue of the editions employed in the execution 
of this work will not be deemed necessary. 
‘‘ Waltham Cross, Nov..10, 1827.” 

The edition of Dr, Morell’s Thesaurus: by Dr. Maltby, of 
- which a second edition has’ been, published, is from its bulk 
more adapted to the purposes of the library than to the use of 
the school. The bulk of a book we think very objectionable in 
a school-book. Whena boy cannot obthin thé desired informa- 
ton without first lifting a ponderous volume; he will often want 
the bodily energy and the moral courage to look ito it; but a 
book, which he can handle with facility and. keep conveniently 
by his side, will be readily employed. It bas always appeared 

to us that the larger edition of Dr. Ainsworth’s Latin Dictio- 
‘nary is liable to this objection, and we speak from our own 
- schoolboy recollections. . We. cannot say that Mr. Brasse’s 
book will supersede the wecessity of Dr. Maltby’s Thesaurus 
Morellianus to the riper scholar ; but we can safely say that it 
will be more convenient and more useful to the student and 
‘schoolboy, particularly as the words: have English interpreta- 
tions. In examining the notes at the foot of the page we find 
references to Dr. Maltby’s book, Dr. Blomfield’s Greek Plays, 
Dawes, Brunck, Ruhnken, Valckenaer, Toup, Porson, Monk, 
Pierson, Hoogeveen, Damm, Meursius, Heinrich, Harles, 
Reiske, Clark, and other critics, sufficiently attesting Mr. 
- Brasse£’s scholarship, but presenting nothing particularly new, 
‘to which we need invite the attention of our readers... The book 
is very neatly printed, and the type not toa small for veteraneyes. 
In the Classical Journal, Vol. xiv. p. 85. and Vol.'xv. p. 27. we 
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gave some remarks on Dr. Maltby’s work, from which Mr. 
Brasse may derive advantage for a second edition. In order 
to convey to our readers a correct idea of the way in which Mr. 
Brasse has performed his useful, but laborious office, we lay 
before them a few of the articles occurring in the first part of 
the book, and we think that we shall have said and done enough 
to recommend the work to their notice :— 


. Adoxw, ἄδτω, ἄω et ἄάω, v. [in errorem aut damnum induco,] to deceive, to 


lead into error or danger, Τῆδ᾽ ἄτῃ d&cas. Θ. 237. ἄασάν p erdpor. κι 68. Syn. 
"ABIxéw, δηλέω, AwBaw, λυμαίνὕμαι, σίνὅμαι, Ἰάπτω, βλάπτω, ἀτάω, ἄδγκέω, ἕπη- 


as yh 

, ᾿Αάδμαι, ἄδμαι, v. [idem ac preced.] to deceive, to lead into error or danger ; 
more frequently, to go wrong, to be deceived, to he bewildered. Adris “λεύσεσ- 
θαι"Ατην, ἢ πάντἄς dara. 1.129. ᾿Αἀσᾶμην, οὐδ᾽ αὐτὸς dvalydua:. 1. 116. Kat 
γὰρ δή vi wire Ζῆν᾽ ἄσατὅό. Τ. θ5. Syn, Βλάκτὅμαι. See Syn. of “Αάσκω. 

"Χβουλός, ov, ὃ et ἡ, adj. [stolidus, temerarius,] unadvised, rash, imprudent, 
foolish. Tas τῶνδ᾽ ἁβούλους ξυμφδρὰς κἄτοικϊσειν. Heracl. 153. Syn. AdaBovads, 
ἄ γνώμων, dvous, ἄνδήμων, ἀνδητός, ἀμαθὴς, auhxdvds, akiveros, appddns, Appad- 
μων, ἄφρων, τἀχῦὕβουλς. 

"χγᾶθῦς, ἢ, ὅν, compar. ἀμείνων, ἀρείων, βελτίων, κρείσσων, Awlwy, super. ἄρι- 
στῦς, βέλτιστὅς, κρὰτιστὅς, Agoros, aj. [bunus, fortis,] excellent, good, brave. 
Εἰσδόρδων ὄψιν τ᾽ ayddhy, καὶ μῦθόν ἄκούων. 0.632. Syn. ᾿Εσθλχύς, ἄμύμων, ty- 
Spesds, npadrépos, alovos. 

“Ἀγαλμᾶ, ards, τὸ, subst. [ornamentum, statua,] an ornament, a statue, an offer- 
ing or consecrated gift, an image. Ἵππους, ἀγαλμᾶ τῆς ὑπερκλούτου χλχδῆς. P. V. 
475. Syn. Κόσμος, κῦδὅς, 8wrmw, ξόανόν, avadbnud, εἰκὼν, βρέτας, daldarud, pvy- 
μεῖόν. Epitu. χρύσξον, aivdv, pappapdey, φάεινόν, χρύσξδτευκτῦν, ι ἐρᾶν, alyAney, 
ἐσθλὸν, εὐμξγξθἕς. 

᾿χγαμέμνων, aves, 6, P. N. Agamemnon. ᾿Αλλ’ evéx’ ἀρητῆρός ὅν ἡτίμησ᾽ ’Aya- 
μέμνων. A.94. Epitn. “Arpeldns, “Ατρείων, ἀμύμων, κρείων, ebpuxpelwy, ἀφνειὅς, 
δισγξένῃς, διῦς, κερδάλξδ φρων, ὀλβτδαίμων, κὐδιστῦς. Syn. "Ἄναξ ἀνδρῶν, ποίμην 
λαῶν, AIT Térds,” Arpeds υἷός δὰϊ ppivis ἱππῦδὰμοιῦ, Τροίας πτόλπορθὅς, ᾿Αργείων 
ἡγήτωρ, ᾿Αργείων σκηπτοῦχδς. . 

"Ayavodpooiwn, ns, ἣ, subst. [comitas, jucunditas,] courtesy, mildness, pleasant- 
ness, mirth. 27 τ᾽ dydvoppootvy, καὶ σοῖς dyavois exéeroty. Ὦ. 772. Syn. Ἡσύχϊα, 
εὑμὲνειᾶ, πρᾳὅτης. 

"Ayavds, ἡ, ὅν, adj. (nobilis, admirabilis, superbus,] noble, illustrious, proud. 


’"Hydrye Iiptduds τέ καὶ ἄλλοι Τρῶξς ἀγαυοί. H. 386. Sry. "Ayauaurés, ἄγαστὅς, 


ἅ γλὰᾶῦδς, ἄρτδείκέτος, πέρϊσημός, Padtuds, τηλεκλύτὅς, ἔνδοξὅς, κλεινός, weplpayrés, 
εὑδόκϊμδς, λαμπρῦς, γενναῖος, Uwéphpaves, ἀλάξων. 

᾿λγέλη, nS, ἦ, subst. [armentum proprié boum, ceetus,] a herd or drove of oxen, 
ap assembly, a crowd. Ἐν δ᾽ ἄγξλην ποίησξ βδῶν ὀρθοκραιράων. S573. Syn. Mol- 
pn, πῶῦ, woluviov, Borov, πλῆθὅς, Kydpd. Ενιτη. “Aypovopes, εὐειδὴς, ξάνθη, 
xépah, εὔφορβὅς, abrovéyuds. 

*AyAala, as, },[P.N. (1) Aglaia,] one of the Graces; [εἰ (2) subst. gratia, 
pulchritudo, splendor,] brilliancy, elegance, grace, splendor. Πήδημἄ κουφίζουσᾷ 
σὺν ἀγλᾶϊᾳ. Electr. 861. 2. Syn. Αὐγὴ, alyAh, λαμπρότης, κόσμῦς, κἀλλῦς, ed- 
πρὲπειᾶ, GyAclopa, yards, duapvypd, audpvyhf. Erirx. Ἱμέρδεσσὰ, vucnpdpés, 
τηλξεφανὴς, eidptvn. 

ν«Αγλωσσῦς, av, 6 et 7, adj. [elinguis, barbaro dicendi more utens,] speechless, 
uncouth in speaking, barbarous. O86 Ἑλλᾶς οὔτ᾽ ἄγλωσσὅδς. Trach. 1062. Syn. 
Κακύγλωσσῦς, dvav8is, doves, ἄφρἄδὴς, βάρβᾶρδς, dréxvis. 

“Kyoves, ov, ὁ et 4, adj. (non natus, prole carens,] not born, having no children. 
AYP opérds τ᾽ &ydvds τ᾽ ἐμέναι. T. 40. Syn. ᾿λγέννητῦς, ἄτεκνος, ἄπαις, crowas. 
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306 
ON THE HOMERIC DIGAMMA. 


Tue Greek Grammar of Dr. Thiersch of Berlin is not yet 
sufficiently known to be duly appreciated by the classic scholars 
of this country. I trust that the translation, on which I am now 
employed, will render service to his reputation,—which ought 
to stand very bigh in philosophy as well as literature,—while it 
will enable British students, unacquainted with the German 
tongue, to examine his doctrines, and understand their value. ἢ 
give here, as a specimen of the work, his history of the Ho- 
meric digamma; since, after all that has been published on 
that subject, no one appears to me to have written so accurate 
and luminous an account of the celebrated letter as that which 
Thiersch presents. The German scholar, who may compare 
my version with the original, will perceive that [have used 
some of those liberties in compression and arrangement, which 
form a part of my plan; but I have abstained, for the present, 
from appending any of my own annotations, wishing what I 
now offer, if it is not undiminished, to be at least unalloyed. 


D. K. SANDFORD. 
College of Glasgow, Dec. 1827. 


JL 

1. That ancient language, out of which arose the Greek, the 
Latin, and the various branches of Teutonic, had, both in the 
beginning of words, and between vowels in their internal structure, 
many consonants, which, in process of time, were partly alto- 
gether lost, and partly weakened into aspirate or vowel sounds. 
A portion: of the Greek diphthongs proceeded from this attenuation 
or rejection. 

2. The sounds called Labial (x, 8, φΦ, f, %,) and Guttural («, γ, 
x» ch, φ, φιι,) were of most frequent occurrence. 

8. The attenuation of the gutiurals-displays itself in Quoi of, 
Quam ἅν, Qualis ἁλίκος, ἡλίκος, δια. (And here, too, the fransition 
from guttural to labial is visible. - Thus the oldest shape had pro- 
bably both, as in QVoi; when the sound was softened, the guttu- 
ral dropped out, and Voi, that is Foi (Eol. ) remained ; while, 1D 
the next stage, the guttural reveals again its mitigated form i in the 
aspirate of οἵ.) 

4. But in labial sounds, at the beginning or in the middle of 


‘ 
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words, before vowels and even consonants, .the ancient tongue was 
still more rich. The strongest of labial sounds is heard in the 
Latin F, which, in its figure and its place in the alphabet, answers 
to the Greek digamma—a letter, that seems to have agreed with 
F in its early pronunciation also, before that was exchanged for 
the softer sound of W. 

5. This robust sound was attenuated. 

a. In Latin chiefly before e andi; thus Festa, festis, Felia, 
tinum, became Vesta, vestis, Velia, vinum. 
b. In Greek it passed frequently into ¢ or 8; thus gparpa for 

Foarpa, the form in the Elean inscription, φρύγανον (Lat. 
frutex), &c.; βρήτωρ, βραδάμαντος, and similar words in 
Folic; βρέμω (Lat. fremo), &c. . . 

6. It disappeared altogether, at least in the majority of dialects, 
from those words in which the Holians substituted β, as ῥήτωρ, 
"Paddparrus, ῥαδινός (ol. Bpadtyds), ῥόδον (Lol. Bpddov); and from 
some others, a3 ply, ῥήγνυμι (Lat. frango), ῥῆξις (Ἐρῆξις in Alcseus, 
according to the authority of Trypho), the verb ἦν, ἧς, 4, ““ said,” 
(otherwise only attenuated under the form of ¢ijv, φῆς, φῆ, or, in 
the Macedonian dialect, βῇν, βῆς, βῆ). 

(7. As QVoi, QValis, show a guttural in connexion with a 
labial, so, by a comparison of the forms φλᾷν and θλᾷν, φήρ and 
θήρ, φλέβω and θλίβω, φλιά and θλιά (Etym. Mag. under Brrpdee 
and φλιά), we discover the labial sound before a dental in the 
ancient constitution of certain words, Thus the above were cer- 
tainly FOA\g», FOnp (the Etym. M. admits φθήρ and θήρ, p. 451. 
1, 13.), FOAiBw, FOAcd; as also δέος, ἔδδεισεν were originally Fdéos 
(the digamma remains in vereor), ἔξδεισεν. Through the abjection 
of one or the other letter came θλᾷν or FAgy, φλᾷν; θήρ or Fiip 
(Lat. fera), ofp, which φήρ, according to Varro, de Ling. Lat. B. v. 
p. 45. was further softened by the Ionians into Bip. So φθίσας 
dropped its @ in the form Fioas, preserved by Hesychius in the 
gloss ylcas, φθείρας. In the same manner we may explain the 
Holic forme βελφῖνες, βελφοί, βέλεαρ (Etym. M. under βλήρ), 
equivalent to δελφῖνες, Δελφοί, δέλεαρ, by reference to the primi- 
tive βδελφῖνες, βδελφοί, βδέλεαρ ; so that βδ was a middle sound 
between 90 and ar, as still perceived in βδάλλω, βδέλλω, and deri- 
vatives from these. 

N. B. The German Zwo, i. 6. ὅσωο, has a similar combination, 
with s intervening. In Greek the « first dropped out and ὃβο 
passed into δύο, then the F also vanished and δο produced δόω, 
dolw. Thus the Latin is, compared with res, the ol. gen. fio, and 
the German dies-er, shows that the ancient form was rfis, which, 
through the abjection of r or F, or τῇ, became, in different tongues, 
τις, 48, dieser. Iu ihe English this the digamma has passed into 
the aspirate.) 

8. In the middle of words the digamma commonly passed into 
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v. In the beginnidg of a word also the name of Velia displays an 
ν thus derived. At first, when founded by Phoceans from lonia, 
the city’s name was Ἐέλιε, but next, as Herodotus writes it, “YéAsy, 
and, posterior to his time, this was changed to Βέλεα, and even to 
“Enea, as it was in Strabo’s day. Compare with these’ varieties 
the series of its Latin appellations, Felia, Velia, Helia, Elea; and 
take the whole as a convincing proof of the mutability and final 
extinction of a labial, once distinguished for a plenitude of life 
and vigor. ; 

9. Lastly, let the student compare vices with οἶκος, vinum with 
οἶνος, βάλλω with ἴαλλω, Βάκχος with “Iaxyos, — these will make it 
evident that the digamma and other labials may occasionally be 
transformed into o or «. The apparent change of the digamma, 
in Greek, into simple gamma, arose from a mere mistake of the 
grammarians, who wrote the one for the other. Thus, in the 
Lexicon of Hesychius we find yéap, γισχύν, and many more, for 
the genuine Féap, βισχύν, &c. (in Lat. ver, vis, &c.)’ 


Il. 

1, The original force οὗ the labial souud in the ancient di- 
gamma, and its attenuation in ¢, β, or change into ο, ¢, or the 
aspirate, having been explained, we must now, for the better 
grounding of that which follows, collect from inscriptions, coins, 
and the hints supplied by old writers, some specimens of those 
words, that retained the letter under different shapes and in some 
dialects, while they dropped it in the more common branches of 
the Greek tongue. . 
2. Under the first head we find, in the Elean inscription FA- 
ΛΕΙΩΝ i.e. ξηλείων (com. Ἠλείων) ; ΕΕΠΟΣ (com. éros; and 
thus, in Hesychius, Γίπον i. e. Flrov, com. elroy); ἘΛΡΓΟΝ Dor. 
for Fépyor (com. ἔργον ; compare the German werk and English 
work); FETA Dor. for Férns (com. érys); FETEA (com. ἔτεα ; 
compare the Lat. vetus, vetustus): in the Petilian tablet-FOI- 
KIAN (com. οἰκίαν ; compare the Lat. vicus): in a marble of 
Orchomenus FIKATI (com. eixoos—compare the Lacedemonian 
Belxarc); FEAATIH (as the name of Elatea); FETIA (com. 
érea)." , 

3. Under the second head, or that of coins, may be mentioned 


1 Notwithstanding wy promise not to annotate here, I must add to the instances 
given by Dr.Thiersch, under this important head, the famous AFTTO of the 
Delian inscription; EYFAIOTS in the Elean treaty ; AIFEon the Olympic helmet ; 
FAPNON on the marble of Orchomenus noticed above ; FYKIA (i. e. ἑ outa) and 
FISOTEAIA, on other marbles of Orchomenns, Tanagra, and Thebes ; PAYAFT- 
AOZ, ATAAF TAOS, ΚΙΘΑΡΑΕΎΔΟΣ, TPATAFTAOZ, KOMAFYAOZ, on a marble 
of Orchomenus discovered by Dr. Clarke ; and FOI, an @astance of great value, 
in a Theban inscription. The examples cited by Thiersch I have mersely-arranged 
in that which seems to be their chronological order. D. K. S>. ον 
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FA, an abbreviation for Fate/wy, in harmony with the inscription 
already noticed, on those of Elis; Γαξίων, i.e. Ἑαξίων, i.e. ᾿Αξίων, 
on those of Axus in Crete. 

4. Thirdly, the hints supplied by ancient lexicopraphers and 
others are numerous; thus Βαλικιώτης, says Hesychias, was the 
Cretan word for συνέφηβος, i. ὁ. Εαλικιώτης (com. ἡλικιώτηε) ; Favat 
and Ἑανήρ (com. ἄναξ and ἀνήρ) are given by Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus as Aolic forms, and Εάναξ is also quoted from Alcman 
by Apollonius; FéOev (com. ἔθεν) and Foi (com. of) are obtained 
from Sappho and Alczus; Felpava (com. εἰρήνη) is given as Lolic 
by Priscian ; Dévroand [évyvov, i. 6. Févro and Févvov, are explained + 
the one in Suidas and Hesychius by ἔλαβεν, ἀνέλαβεν, and the 
other in Hesychius by λάβε, that is, they are the old digammated 
shapes of ἕλετο, ἔλτο, and, by the same substitution through which 
ἦνθε stood for ἦλθε, évro, and of ἕλον, by a similar substitution évoo 
or ἔννον. To this list many might be added, and its limits might 
be greatly extended by a comparison of the Greek with the Latin 
and Teutonic tongues. Π : 

Ill. 


1. From that which has beet advanced it appears, that the 
labial sound, universally, but especially in its most remarkable 
form, the digamma, wae retained in those words which dropped it. 
in the Attic and common dialects, not by the Holians alone, but 
also by Tonians, Cretans, and Doric tribes. It has been traced 
likewise in the languages of other nations besides the Greek. The 
just conclusion is, that this sound was a peculiarity of the old 
Grecian, and the tongues related to it, and that its alphabetic 
character was called olic only because the Kolians continued to 
employ it, as the Latins employed their F, in writing, while, with 
the other Greeks, it served merely for a mark of number. 

2. Next to general analogy, the foregoing conclusion is supported 
by the testimony of ancient authors. Thus, Dionysius Halicar. 
(Archeol. Rom. p. 16.) treats of the digammz as a letter belonging 
to the ANCIENT GREEKS, who prefixed it, he says, to most words 
beginning with a vowel; and Trypho (Mus. Crit. No. I. p. 34.) 
affirms that the Jontans and Dortans made use of it as well as the 
Eolic tribes. 

3. The question as to its use by HOMER must, therefore, first 
be stated without reference to the condition of his poems ; thus, 

Isit likely that the Homeric poetry, composed in an carly period 
of Greek history, should have possessed a sound belonging to that 
ancient | epoch, and to the original constitution of the Greek 

εἴ 


_ 4. We may be inclined to answer this question in the affirmative, 
although the sound,’ in the course of centuries, disappeared from 
the Homeric poems, and was the more certainly neglected in com- 
mitting them to writing, inasmuch as io Attica, where this process 


a 
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took place, the alphabetic character of the digamma was out of 
use. 

5. The silence of the ancient grammarians as to Homer's use of 
the digamma does not make against this opinion. They found 
their copies of the poet destitute of that character, and thought the 
less of restoring it to its original tights, from perceiving it to be, 
in actual use, confined to the Holic dialect. 

6. Still, of a sound that exerted so decided an influence over the 
quantity and form of words, some traces must have remained in 
the Homeric poetry, which no lapse of time could efface. And 
these it should be our next step to discover. 


IV. 


1. In the list of digammated words we placed and explained 
yévvov and γέντο, i. 6. Févvov and Févro, old forms of ἕλον and 
ἕλετο. This γέντο or Févro is found in Hom. II.N. v. 25, twice in 
z. vv. 476, 477, and in one or two other passages—in all required 
by the metre, which would be destroyed by throwing the initial 
letter away. 

2. ΟΥ̓ the same nature are γδούπησαν and γδοῦπος, that is 
FSovrnoay and Fdovros, old furms of ἁ δούπησαν (ἐδούπησαν) and 
δοῦπος. See Hom. Il. A. 45. E. 672. H. 411. Καὶ. 329. A. 152. 
M. 235. N. 154. IT. 88. Odyss. ©. 465. O. 122. 180. 

3. On the same principle may be explained the word ἀφανδάνει, 
Od. IT. 387. Instead of the φ, it should be written with a digamma, 
ἀβανδάνει, that is, the verb is compounded not of ἀπὸ and ἁνδάνω, 
8 very suspicious derivation, but of a privative and Favddévw, the 
old shape of ἀνδάνω. 


V. 


1. Where the digamma itself has vanished, the traces of its. 
origival presence have remained. No where is this so evident as in 
the pronoun of the third person. Its ancient forms, as was partly 
pointed out in the list of digammated words, were Féo, Βέθεν, Foi, Fé. 
That this pronunciation endured still at the epoch of the Homeric 
dialect, is demonstrated first by the negative ov, which isso placed 
before them, as if not an aspirated vowel, but a consonant followed 
it: thus, ἐπεὶ ob ἔθεν ἐστὶ yepewy, Il. A. 114. οὔ οἱ ἔπειτα, 1]. B. 
392. Compare Il. E. 53. P. 410. Od. A. 262. ἐπεὶ of é, 1]. 2. 
214. Now, had the pronunciation not been οὔ Feber, ob For, ob Fe, 
both the pronunciation, and afterwards the orthography, must — 
have been οὔχ ὅθεν», οὔχ οἱ, ody é, like οὐχ dain, Od. X. 412. ody 
éeréoOny, Il. I. 239. aud other similar collocatians. 

2. Another clear trace of a lost digamma is the absence of the 
paragogic N before this pronoun in δαῖέ οἱ, Il. E. 4. ὥς κέ of αὖθι, 
Il. Z. 281. of κέ ἃ, 1]. 1. 155. and a number of other passages, 
which must have been daiéy οἱ, κέν of, κέν é, and so on, had they. 
not been pronounced δαῖέ Fee, κέ ἔοι, κέ Fe, and the like. 
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A. great mauy examples of apparent Aiatus will be remedied by 
restoring these words to their original form. See Iliad A. 510. B. 
239. X. 142. 172. Od, E. 353. Z. 133, ἅς. The collocation δέ 
οἱ alone, without elision, occurs in more than one hundred instances. 

3. In a great number of instances, also, a short syllable is 
lengthened before the cases of this pronoun, without the aid of 
ceesura,—a most decisive proof that they had in their beginning a 
consonant which gave the force of position to preceding syllables. 


VI. 

1. By similar tests we may prove that many other words had the 
digamma in Homeric versification, especially such as are known 
to have had it in the ancient form of the Greek tongue. 

a. When short vowels suffer no elision before them: as αὑτοὺς 
δὲ ἑλώρια 1]. A. 4. (read Ἐελώρια and compare Γέντο, i. e. 
Féyro above); ᾿Ατρείδης re ἄναξ, Il. A. 7. (read Fava, 
and compare above II. 4.) 

Ὁ. When in composition, also, neither eliston nor crasis takes 
place: as διαειπέμεν, ἐπιάνδανε, ἀπόειπε, Gepyos, dayhs, 
ἀέκητι, ἀελτής, ἑκάεργος, θεοειδής, all of which are com- 
pounded of words that, according to various authorities, had 
the digamma in the old language. 

c. When verbs, where it appears that they should have the 
temporal augment, take the syllabic, as ἕαξε, éagay, 1]. H. 
270. Od. Γ΄. 298. ἐάλῃη, Il. N. 408; or have the digamma 
converted into v still remaining ; as εὔαδεν, IL. &. 340.- P. 
647. . 

2. In this way it may be easily demonstrated, that most of 
those words, which were pronounced with the digamma in the 
ancient tongue, retained the same peculiarity in the Homeric laa- 
guage. The non-elision of vowels before them will alone be a 
sufficient test with reference to many vocables. Thus, witb re- 
ference to several beginning with a; and particularly, under the 
words ἄναξ and ἀνάσσω, see the Misc. Crit. of Dawes, p. 141. who 
has collected all the examples in Homer, and amended those pas- 
sages which seem to oppose this notion. 

8. With reference to words that begin with e, it is necessary to 
observe: ᾿ ; 

a. That the syllabic augment, originally, did not differ from 
reduplication, (asthe fogms τετύκοντο, λελαθέσθαι, λελάκοντο, 
λελαχεῖν, πεφραδέειν teghfy), so that digammated verbs would 
have the digamma prefixed also to their augments. For 
example, since ἔλπομαι was really FéAxopat, and εἴκω Felxw, 
therefore Ὀδυσῆα ἐέλπετο, Od. VY. 345. should be Ὀδυσῇα 
FeFéArero; eis ὦπα ἔοικε, 1]. Γ. 158. should be eis ὦπα 
FéFoexe, and so in similar instances. 

b. But since, even in Homer’s time, the first consonant of the 
reduplicatiop was so far shaken, that it appeared enly in 
certain words, and in these not wniversally, (for we find 
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ἔλαχον, ἔλαχε, ὅτε. as well as λελάχητε, 1]. ¥.76. λελάχωσε, 
Il. H. 800.), so it is manifest that the digamma before e 
may be equally affected, and that there is nothing inexpli- 
cable in such collocations as dedanxas ἕξοικε, Od. O. 146. 
Sores Fot τ' éxéForxe, Il. I. 392. and a few more οἵ the 
same kind. 

4. Homer appears to have preserved the digammain the follow- 
ing words, besides those already mentioned : éap, ἴδον, oldaand other 
parts of that verb; εἶδος, εἴδωλον, εἴκοσι, ἑκών, ἕκητι, εἱλέω and its 
varieties and derivatives; éAicow, ἕλιξ, ἔννυμι and ‘its derivatives ; 
ros, εἶπον, S&c.; éds and ὅς; ἔργον, ἔυργα, &c.; ἐρέω, ἔῤῥω, 
ἕσπερος, ἔτης, ἔτος, ἡδύς and ἥδομαι; ἦθος, ἴον, ἰονθάς, ts, loos, 
ἴσημι, irvs, οἶκοε and words connected with it; οἷνος and its deri- 
vatives. 

5. Again, some words seem to have been digammated by Ho- 
mer, as to the digamma of which, neither inscriptions nor any 
other relics of antiquity afford evidence. Such are ἅλις, ἀλῆναιε, 
ἁλῶναι, ἀραιός, ἄρνες, ἄστν, ἔδνον, ἔθειραι, ἔθνος, ἕκαστος, ἕκηλος, 
ἥνοψ, “Ἥρη, ἠχέω, ἰαχή, ἱκμάς, οὐλαμός, οὗλος. 


Vil. 


1. But few words however are used by the poet, without excep- 
tion, in the manner required by the digamma,: with which they 
‘commeneed ; viz. such as but rarely occur. These are ἁλῶναε, 
ἀραιός, Edvov, ἔθειραι, ἔθνος, ἕσπερος, Erns, ἔῤῥω, ἤνοψ, ἴον, lodvegés, 
ἰονθάς, οὐλαμός. 

2. ἴῃ 81} the rest, either a greater οὐ less number of instances op- 
pose the digamma. But few, however, as we have seen, in the 
case of ἔο, of, ἔ, ὅς. Next to these, the digamma is maintained 
most steadily inthe words ἄναξ, ἄστυ, εἶμα, and cognate vocables ; 
and ἔοικε (FéFoexe or ἔβοικε), a word which occurs in 115 places, 
only nine of which reject the digamma. With regard to the excep- 
tions, in the case of these words, therefore, it may be received as 
certain, that the ignorance of later times, when the digamma had 
been banished from the Homeric poems, and the alterations to which 
the poems were subjected, were the real causes of their introduc- 
tion. 

3. But in the case of other words, considered as having had the 
digamma, so many places and such undeniable readings militate 
against the use of this letter, that the ignorance above alluded to, 
and the alterations produced by it,. will not suffice to clear up all 
difficulty. Thus, there appears in twenty-five places βοῶπες 
πότνια "Ἥρη, leading us to. the form Fypn; and, on the other hand, 
we find θεὰ λευκώλενος “Hpn in twenty-one places, supported by 
χρυσόθρονος “Hon intwo, Evenin the same book this difference oc- 
curs: thus, λευκώλενος “Ἥρη, Il. A. 55. πότνια"Ηρῃη, ibid. 551. χρυσό- 
θρονος “Hpn, ibid. 611. In the same way wérvca “HBn, Il. A. 2. is 
opposed by καλλίσφυρον "Ἢ βην, Od. A. 602. μελιηδέα οἶνον, Il. Z. 
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258. Κ. 579. Od. I. 208, &c. by μελιηδέοε οἶνον, 1]. Σ. 545, Od. 
ΓΤ. 46. The like happens with regard to the words ἄρνες, éxas, 
ἕκαστος, ἑκών, ἔργον, ἡδύς, "[λιος, Ἶρις, laos, οἶκος. ] 

4. The use of the digamma is equally variable in the tenses and 
moots of verbs. Thus, to Fiayw, and the substantive Fray, 
which reveal themselves in μέγα ἴαχον, Il. A. 506. P. 317. μέγα 
ἰάχουσα, Il. E. 343. γένετο ἰαχή, 1]. A. 456, ἅς. is opposed ἀμφια- 
χυῖαν, not ἀμφιβιαχυῖαν, H. B. 316. Against ἀποβείπῃ, Il. 1. 506. 
αἴσιμα παρβειπών, 1}. Z. 62. H. 121. viv δέ με παρβειποῦσι ἄλοχον, 
1]. Ζ. 337. stands μή σε παρείπῃ, Il. A. 555. From Fdyw comes 
ἦξε in ἵππειον δέ οἱ He, HH. ¥. 392. although Fate, ἔβαξεν, éFayn, 
are so frequent and established, that gaia and éayyy remained 
even in the Attic dialect. Against Favaf, Εάνασσε, stands jryacces 
against FeAlcow, εἱλίπονε; against Fige, Ἰφικλείδης. Thus Ἐΐδον 
and ἴδον, ἐβξοικώς and εἰκυῖα, Féros évicrw, &c. céntradict one 
another. 

5. Since, then, on the dne hand, the existence of the digamma, 
and, on the other, its frequent suppression have appeared as facts, 
and since the former can as little be mistaken as the jatter denied, 
or ascribed solely to the ignorance of grammarians and tran- 
scribers, the question arises, How can these apparent contradictions 
be reconciled ? 

6. Priscian says that, in scansion, the Kolians sometimes 
reckoned the digamma for nothing. The example adduced by 
him is ἄμμες & Fepdvay, from which it appears that δέ, in apo- 
strophe before the digamma, suppresses that letter, in the same 
manner as that in which it suppresses, in the like case, a following 
aspirate. Accordingly, the following places do not militate against 
the digamma, since in them it was suppressed by δ᾽ : οἴσετε δ᾽ 
Gov’ ἔτερην, 1]. 1.103; περισσείοντο & ἔθειραι, Il. T. 382. (but 
περισσείοντο ἔθειραι, i. e. βέθειραι, 11. X. 315.); πειρήθη δ᾽ ἕο αὖ- 
τοῦ, [1]. T. 384. and so, in various passages, ἵππῳ δ᾽ εἰσάμενος ; 
τόν δ᾽ ἴδον ; τίς δ᾽ οἶδ᾽ εἰ; Τηλεμάχῳ δ᾽ εἰκυῖα ; viv' δ' ἕκαθεν; εὖ 
δ᾽ οἴκαδ᾽ ἱκέσθαι ; “ἐν δ' οἶνον ἔχενεν, &c. &e. 

7. The licence given to the simple δέ cannot be refused to ὅδε, 
ὧδε, οὐδέ, and so τόδ᾽ εἰπέμεναι, 1}. H. 375. 38 εἴπησιν, 11]. H. 300. 
οὐδ' ᾧ παιδὶ ἀμύνει, Il, Π. 522. may stand without offence. 

8. Γέ exerts the same force as δέ in the suppression of a follow- 
ing aspirate. Since, then, δέ suppresses the digamma as well as 
the aspirate, the same privilege may be allowed to yé; and we 
may preserve, without any offence to the digamma, αὐτὰρ dy ὃν 
φίλον υἱὸν, Il. Z. 474. εἰ κείνω γ᾽ ἐπέεσσι, Il, Ξ. 208. and, in other 
places, rol γ᾽ ἴσασι; ἣ σύ γ᾽ ἄνακτος, ἄς. 

. If, then, we may consider it as proved that, in the case of 
apostrophe after δέ, ὅδε, ὦδε, οὖδέ, μηδέ, γέ, ὅγε, the digamma 
of the next word disappears, it can scarcely be doubted that, in 
conformity with this practice, the digamma‘should be dropped 
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after other apostrophised words also. Hence we may deduce the 
general rule, that after apostrophe the digamma is thrown away. 
And thus, according to the analogy of δ᾽ εἰσάμενος, δ᾽ eixvia, ὅς.» 
we find ὄφρ᾽ εἰδῇ, Il. O. 406. ὄφρ᾽ εἴπω, 1], H. 68. and, in ἃ similar 
manner, ir’ εἰδῇς; Appar’ ἀνάκτων; κέδν᾽ εἰδυῖα ; Kan’ εἰκνῖα ; εἴ- 
σομ᾽ ἑκάστην ; ἔσθιε Exnros; τέρμαθ' ἑλίσσομεν ; δάμνημ᾽ ἐπέεσσι, Ke. 

10. Still ἃ much greater number of places remains that reject 
the incipient digamma in words to which it belonged, without any 
apostrophe to suppress that letter: so that the question arises, 
Whether the digamma may be supplanted as well by the necessities 
of versification as by the influence of apostrophe ? 

11. To account, generally, for the disappearance of the di- 
gamma, let us observe, 

a. What was previously said as to its attenuation and rejec- 
tion, whence we may understand how some words, origi- 
nally digammated, such as Εανήρ, Ἐελένη, Fidwp, entirely 
lost the digamma in the Homeric dialect ; and how others, 
though they retained digamma in themselves, lost it in 
their derivatives, as Fige in“Ip@cpos, ᾿Ιφικλείδηε ; Fldoy in 
Ἰδομενεύς ; Ἑελίσσῳ in εἱλίποδες ; Féxos in ἐνίσκω. 

b. The disappearance of other consonants from the begin- 
ning of words, Thus pddevpoy and ἄλευρον; καπήνη (Thes- 
salonian) and ἀπήνη ; especially that of o in GAs, Lat. sal, 
Eng. salt; ἕε, Lat. sese, Eng. self; ge, Lat. sedere, 
Eng. sit; ἕξ, Lat. sex, Eng, six; ἑπτά, Lat. septem, 
Eng. seven; ὑπέρ, Lat. super; ὑπό, Lat. sub; vs, Lat. 
sus, Eng. sow; and from the middle of words, as δοῦσα, 
Spartan Mia; Κλέουσα, Spart. Ἰλεωά ; παιξδουσῶν, Spart. 
παιδδωᾶν ; Μουσάων, Lat. Musarum; ποιητάων, Lat. poe- 
tarum, &c. 

[To be continued. ] 
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ing by Termination. By D. B. Hicxig, Master of Bracondale 
School, near Norwich. Price 6s. 6d. bds. 
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late engaged, professedly, in a similar undertaking, and with similar 
views; but all bave wholly overlooked the two great errors which dis- 
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contribute highly to enrich the present impression.—New Monthly 
Mag. April, 1817. a 


Rules and Exercises in Homeric and Attic Greek, with a 
short account of Greek Prosudy, by D. K. Sanprorp, M.A. 

Professor Sandford, son of the pious and learned Bishop Sand- 
ford, has in this work furnished the Greek student with valuable Ex- 
ercises. He has judiciously availed himself of the labors of the most 
eminent critics and. grammarians, from Dawes to Matthiz; and‘thus 
condensed their peculiar observations into a practical form. We have no 
doubt that this young scholar will soon rank with these masters of 
classical criticism. We shall on a future occasion give a more ample 
detail of this book: in the mean time, we with pleasure inform our 
readers that the Professor is preparing for the press a-translation, with 
annotations, of the Greek Grammar by Dr. Thiersch of Berlin. 
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PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 


Mr. ScHOLEFIELD, the Greek Professor at Cambridge, 
is engaged in preparing a New edition of Middletan on the 
Greek Article. 


The Index to the new edition of Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus 
will be ready early in the spring. Hopes had been entertained 
that it would have appeared long ago, but the Editors never 
contemplated the extent of, or the labor required for, such a 
work, It may be perhaps satisfactury to state that no time has 
been lost, but that five or six persons have been engaged on it 
since August, 1826; and the No, 89, which 18 to contain it, will 
be double the size of a regular No. 


PAPERS READ BEFORE THE ROYAL ASIATIC .SOCIETY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


I. Memoir concerning the Chinese. By John Francis Davis, 
Esq., M.R.A.S. 

II. Qn the Philosophy of the Hindas. Part]. By H. T. Cole- 
brooke, Esq., Director R.A.S. ° 
~ ἯΙ, Singular Proclamation, issued by the Foo-yuen, or Sub- 
Viceroy, of Canton. Translated from. the Chinese by the Rev. 
Robert Morrison, D.D., M.R.A.S. 

IV. On the Ptrik Sheep of Ladakh, and some other Animals, 
principally of the Sheep and Goat kind; with general Observa- 
tions on the Country of Ladakh, &c. By Wm. Moorcroft, Esq. 

V. Memoir on Sirmér. By the late Capt. G. Rodney Blane, 
Engineers, Bengal. 

VI. Essay on the Bhills. By. Major-Gen.. Sir John Malcolm, 
G.C.B. and V.P.R.A.S. 

VII. On the Philosophy of the Hindds, Part II. By H. T. 
Colebrooke, Esq., Director R.A.S. 

VIII. Account of the Banyan Tree, or Ficus Indica, as found 
ip the ancient Greek and Roman Authors. By G. H. Noehden, 
LL.D., Secretary R.A.S. 

_ IX. "Translation of a Sanscrit Inscription, relative to the last 
Hinda Monarch of Dehli, with Comments thereon. By Capt. 
James Tod, M.R.A.S. 

X. Analytical Account of the Pancha Tantra, illustrated with 
occasional Translations. By Horace Hayman Wilson, Esq., 
M.R.A.S., Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

XI. Inscriptions on Rocks in South Bihér. Described by Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton, M.R.A.S., and explained by H. T. Cole-~ 
brooke, Esq., Director R.A.S. | 
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XII. Comments on an Inscription on Martie, at Madhucarghar ; 
and on three Grants inscribed on Copper, found at Ujjayani. By 
Major James Tod, M.R.A.S. 

ΧΗ]. Three Grants of Land, inseribed on Copper, found at Uj- 
" jayani, and presented by Major James Tod to the Royal Asiatic 
Society. Translated by H. T. Colebrooke, Esq., Director R.A.S. 
With Fac-srmile Copies of the Grants. 

A Transcription of these Grants in the Modern Sanscrit cha- 
racter is given. 

XIV. Some Account of a Secret Association in China, entitled 
the Triad Society. By the late Dr. Milne, Principal of the Anglo- 
Chinese College, Malacca. 

XV. A short Account of the Sauds. By Wm. H. Trant, Esq., 
M.P., M.R.AS. | 

XVI. Extracts from Peking Gazettes. Translated by John Francis 
Davis, Esq., M.R.A.S. Communicated by Sir G. T. Staunton, 
Bart., V.P.R.A.S. 

XVII. Memoir on Bundelkhund. By Capt. James Franklin, 
of the Bengal Cavalry, M.R.A.S. | 

XVIII. Observations on the Lepra Arabum, or Elephantiasis of 
the Greeks, as it appears in India. By Whitelaw Ainslie, M.D., 
M.R.A.S. . 

* Notes A, B, C, Ὁ, to this Paper. : 

- XIX, Eugraphia Sinensis; or, the Art of Writing the Chinese 
Character with Correctness: contained in Ninety-Two Rules and 
Examples. To which are prefixed, Some Observations on Chinese 
Writing. By John Francis Davis, Esq., M.R.A.S. With Eight 
Plates of Chinese Examples. 

XX. An Account of Greek, Parthian, and Hindu Medals, 
found in India. By Major James Tod, M.R.A.S., with a Plate of 
Medals. 

XXI. On the Valley of the Setlej River, in the Himalaya Moun- - 
tains, from the Journal of Capt. A. Gerard; with Remarks by 
H. T. Colebrooke, Esq., Director R.A.S. . 

XXII. Extracts from the Peking Gazette for 1824. By John 
Francis Davis, Esq., M.R.AS. 

XXIII. On the Srawacs or Jains. By Major James Delamaine, 
Bengal Army. 

XXIV. On the Philosophy of the Hindds. Part III. By H. T, 
Colebrooke,-Esq., Director R.A.S. 

XXV. Enumeration of the various Classes of Population, and 
of. Trades and Handicrafts, in the Town of Bareilly, in Rohil- 
khund, formerly the Capital of the Rohilla Government, By Robert 
Thomas John Glyn, Esq., M.R.A.S. 

XXVI. Report of a Journey into the Batak Country, in the 
interior of Sumatra. By Messrs. Burton and Ward, Baptist Mis- 
sionaries. ΝΞ ΕΣ ' 
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| XXVIT. Extract from the Akhlak ἃ Naseri, a Work written by 
Naser ud Din, about the middle of the Thirteenth Century. 

XXVIII. On Inscriptions at Temples of the Jaina Sect in South 
Bihar. By H. T. Colebrooke, Esq., Director R.A.S. With a Fac- 
simile of an Inscription. | | 
Description of Temples of the Jainas in South Bibaér 
and Bhaghalpur. By Dr. Francis Buchanan Hamilton, M.R.A.8S, 
Description of the Temple of Pars’wanft’ha, at Samét 
Sikhar. By Lieut.-Col. Wm. Francklin, M.R.A.S. 

XXIX. On the Srawacs or Jains. By Dr. Francis Buchanan 
Hamilton, M.R.A.S. 

XXX. An Account of an Inscription found near Trincomalee, in 
the Island of Ceylon. By Sir Alex. Johnston, Knt., V.P.B.A.S. 
With a reduced Fac-simile of the Inscription. : 

XXXI. Two Edicts from the Hoppo of Canton to the Hong 
Merchants, Translated by John Francis Davis, Esq., M.R.A.S. 

XXXII. A Cufic Inscription found in Ceylon. Communicated 
by Sir Alex. Johnston, Knt., V.P.R.A.S.; with a Transcription in 
modern Arabic, and a Translation by the Rev. 8S. Lee, A.M., 
M.R.A.S. With a reduced Fac-simile of the Inscription. 

XXXII.* A Letter to the Secretary relating to the preceding 
Inscription. By Sir Alex. Johnston, Knt., V.P.R.A.S. 

XXXIIT. On the Philosophy of the Hindds. Part IV. By H. T. 
Colebrooke, Esq., Director R.A.S. 

XXXIV. On the Dialects of the Arabic Language. By the late 
Professor Carlyle. 


FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Contents of the Journal des Savans for July, 1827. 


Lettera a S.E. il Duca di Stradifalco, del Dottore Teodoro Panofka, 
sopra una Iscrizione Greca del teatro Siracusano. Friderici Osanni, de 
Philistide Syracusaram regina Commentatio. [Article by M. Le- 
tronne.] 5 pages. Voyage 4 Peking a travers la Mongolie, en 1820 et 
1821, par M. Timkoffski, traduit du Russe, par M. N—. revu par M. 
Eyries, publié avec des corrections et des notes par M. Klaproth; 
ouvrage accompagné d’un atlas qui contient toutes les planches de 
Yoriginal, et plusieurs autres inédites. 10 pages. [Abel-Rémusat.] 
Dictionnaire des ouvrages anonymes et pseudonymes, composés, tra- 
duits ou publiés en Francais et en Latin, &c.; accompagné de notes 
historiques et critiques, par M. Barbier, tom. 4.7 pages. [2nd Article 
by M. Raynouard.] Initia Philosophiz ac Theologie ex Platonicis 
fontibus ducta, sive Procli et Olympiodori in Platonis Alcibiadem 
Commentarii. 16 pages. [3d Article by M. Couzin.] Histoire de Bre- 
tagne, par M. Daru. 8 pages. [2nd Article by M. Daunou.] Histoire 
Naturelle des Mammiféres; par M. Geoffroy de Saint Hilaire. 3 pages. 
[M. Tessier.] Nouvelles Littéraires. 12 pages. 
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August.— Dictionnaire des Sciencés Natnrelles, dats lequel om 
traite méthodiquement des différens Etres de la Nature, &c.; to whichr 
is added, a Biography of the most celebrated Anatomists, by several of 
the professors at the King’s Garden, and at the principal Colleges of 
Paris. Vol. xxxi—xlviii. 7 pages. [2d Article by M. Abel-Rémusat. ] 
A History of Mohammcdanism, comprising the Life and Character of the 
Arabian Prophet, and succinct Accounts of the Empires founded by the 
Mobammedan arms; an Inquiry into the Theology, Morality, Laws, Li- 
terature,and Usages of the Mussulmen, and a View of the present State 
and Extent of the Mohammedan Religion; by Charles Mills, translated: 
from the English 2d edition by M. P—. 10 pages. [The Baron Silvestre 
de Sacy.] Nouveaux Mélanges Historiques et Litteraires, par M. Ville- 
main. 7 pages. [M. Daunou.] Inscriptiones Antique ἃ Comite Carolo 
Vidua in Turcico itinere collecte. 9 pages. [84 Article by M. Le- 
tronne.] Apologétique de ‘lertullien, nouvelle édition accompagnée 
du texte en regard, par δῖ. l’Abbé Félix Allard. 8 pages. [M. Ray- 
nouard.} Flora Brasiliz Meridionalis, auctore Augasto de Saint Hilaire. 
4 pages. [Μ. Tessier.] Ancient unedited Monuments, Painted Greek 
Vases, from collections in various countries, illustrated and explained. by 
J. Millingen. 8 pages. [M. Letronne.] Nouvelles Littéraires. 8 pages. 


_September.—Amours Mytbologiques, traduit des Métamorphoses. 
d’Ovide, par M. de Pongerville; 2d edition. 11 pages. [M. Ray- 
nouard.] Monographe de la Famille des Hirudinées, par M. Moquin- 
Tandon. Essai sur les Dédoublemens ou Multiplications d’Organes 
dans les Végétaux, par le méme. 5 pages. [M. Abel-Rémusat. ] CEuvres 
complétes de Tacite, tradaction nouvelle, avec le texte en regard, par 
M. J. L. Bournouf. 11 pages. [Μ. Daunou.] Frid. Aug. Guil. Spohr 
de Lingua et Literis veterum Aigyptiorum,cum permualtis.tabulis 11- 
thographicis, literas Egyptiorum tum vulgari tum sacerdotali ratione 
scriptas explicantibus, atque interpretationem Rosettanz aliaromque 
inscriptionnm et aliquot voluminum papyraceorum in sepulcris reper- 
torum exhibentibus. Accedunt Explicationes Grammatice atque Glos- 
sarium Aigyptiacum. Edidit et absolvit Gustav Scyffarth.—Gustavi 
Scyffarth R udimenta Hieroglyphices. Accedunt explicationes specimi- 
num hieroglyphicorum, glossarium atque alphabeta cum xxxvi. tabulis 
lithographicis, Lettre ἃ M. le Duc de Blacas d’Aulps sur le nouveau 
systéme hiéroglyphique de MM. Spohn et Scyffarth, par M.J. P. Cham- 
pollion le jeune. 11 pages. [The Baron Silvestre de Sacy.| Ancient 
unedited Monuments, Statues, Busts, Bas-reliefs, and other remains of 
Grecian Art, from collections in various countries, published and ex- 
plained by J. Millingen. 11 pages. [M. Letronne.} Nouvelles Litté- 
raires. 


Institut Royal de France, and Literary Societies. 


The subject for a prize which the Academy will decree at its 
public meeting in July, 1829, is:—The exact exposition of the 
system of philosophy known by the name Neoplatonism, an eclec- 
tic or syncretic philosophy which was’ taught by the philoso- 
phers of the Alexandrian school, and by the contemporary schools; 
especially by those of Athens and Rome, from the end of the 
second century of the Christian era until the conquest of Egypt 
by the Muselman Arabs. The competitors are invited, above all, 
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to examine whether this philosophy be only the primitive doctrine 
of Plato, or to demonstrate in what respect it differs from it; and 
in that case, to point out what these systems may have borrowed 
from the Oriental doctrines, as well as from the Christian doc- 
trine, and from those of the sects that have sprung from it.—The 
prize is a gold medal, in value 1500 francs. The works are 
to be written in French or Latin, and will be received until the 
Ist of April, 1829. 

The competitors are informed that the Academy will not return 
any of the works that shall have been sent to the meeting; but 
the authors will have the privilege of taking or having | copies 
made. 


Oriental Works sold by Dondey and Dupré, at their Oriental 
Library, Paris. 
1. Abulfede Africa, Arabice ; curavit J. G. Eichhorn. Got- 
tenge, 1791, in 8vo. 2 fr. 50 cent. 


2. Abulfede Tabule quedam Geographic, et alia ejusdem ar- 
gumenti specimina, e cod. Biblioth. Leidensis: nunc primum 
Arabice edidit F. Th. Rinck. Lipsiz, 1791, in 8vo. 7 fr. 50 cent. 


8. Exercitationes thiopice, sive observationum criticarum ad 
emendandam rationem grammatice semitee, specimen primum. 
Seripsit Ὁ. Herm. Hupfeld. Lipsiz, 1825, in 4to. 4 fr. 50 cent. 


' 4. De Pentateuchi versionis Syriace, quam Peschito vocant, 
indole, commentatio critico-exegetica. Scripsit L. Hirzel. Lipsie, 
1825, in 8vo. 5 francs. 


5. Jacobi Golit Lexicon Arabico-Latinum, contextum ex pro- 
batioribus Orientis Lexicographis; accedit Index Latinus copio- 
sissimus qui Lexici Latino-Arabici vicem explere possit. Lugd. 
Batav. 1553, in folio, bound in calf, and in excellent condition, 
with several Ms. notes by the late Danish Orientalist Rasmus- 
sen, to whose library it belouged. 436 francs. 


6. Ahmedis Arabsiade vite et rerum gestarum Timuri, qui 
vulgo Tamurlanes dicitur, historia. Latine vertit et adnotationes 
adjecit S. H. Manger. Leovardiz, 1767, 3 vol. in 4to. 56 frances. 


7. Ali ben Ali Taleb Carmina Arabice et Latine; edidit et 
notis illustravit Gerardus Kuypers. Lugd. Batav. 1745, in 8vo. 
7 fr. 50 cent. 

8. Harethi Moalaca cum Scholiis Zuzenii e codicibus Parisien- 
sibus; et Abulole carmina duo inedita e codice Petropolitano, 
edidit, Latine vertit, et commentario instruxit Vullers, typis regils 
Arabicis. Bonn. 1827, in 4to. 6 francs. 


9. Specimen Historie Arabum, sive Greg. Abulfarajii Malati- 
VOL. XXXVI. Cl. Ji. NO. LXXII. Χ 
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ensis de origine et moribus Arabum succincta narratio, in linguam 
Latinam conversa, notisque e probatissimis apud ipsos authoribus 

fusius illustrata ; opera et studio Edv. Pocockii, Oxoviz, 1650, in 

small 4to. containing a great number of manuscript notes. 16 
rancs. 


10. Scholz Syriacee libri tres ; una cum dissertatione de literis 
et lingua Samaritanorum, auct. J. Leusden. Ultrajecti, 1658, in 
18mo. 4 francs. 


11. Synopsis Institutionum Chaldzorum et Syrorum, auct. J. 
Altingio. Francofurti ad Menum, 1747, in 12mo. 8 fr. 50 cent. 


12. Acta S.S. Martyrum Orientalium et Occidentalium, edente 
Steph. Evodio Assemano, qui textuin Chaldaic. recensuit, Lat. 
vertit, et adnotat. illustravit. Rome, 1748, in folio, 58 fraacs. 


13. Specimen Philologicum, exhibens conspectum operis Ebn 
Chalidani de vitis illustrium virorum, publics disceptationi com- 
mittit B. F. Tydeman. Lugduni Batavorum, 1809, in 4to. 10 fr. 
50 cent. 


14. The Annals of Tabari ; the Arabic text accompanied by a 
Latin translation opposite to it. Griefswald, 1826. Mr. Rosegarten, 
the Oriental professor, invites Orientalists to subscribe to the pub- 
lication of these celebrated annals ; the 1st vol. of which will appear 
in 1827, price 12 francs, payable after delivery. The Ms. from 
which the translation will be made, belonged to the library of 
l’'Atabek Togrulbeg of Mosul in the 6th century of the Hejra. 


15. Abulghasi Bahadur Chani, Historia Mongolorum et Tata- 
rorum, nunc primum Tatarice edita, auctoritate et munificentia 
illustriss. Comit. Nicolai de Romanzoff. In fol. ix. and 183 pages, 
3 leaves of various readings, and 5 of nomenclature. Casan and 
Petersburgh. This work is a valuable acquisition to Oriental lite- 
rature, 


16. French and Arabic Dictionary, by the late Bocthor, 
Egyptian professor of modern Arabic at the Royal College of 
living Oriental Languages at Paris; revised and enlarged by A. 
Caussin de Percival, professor of modern or vulgar Arabic at thé 
Royal College of Oriental Languages; to which is added, an index 
of Arabic words, 2 vols. in 4to. Paris. The impression of this 
important dictionary is pursued with all diligence. The Egyptian 
author of this work devoted the last 15 years of his life to the 
composition of it; taking the Dictionnaire de l’Académie as its 
model or basis. The Marquis de Clermont-Tonnerre, animated with 
zeal for the propagation of Oriental literature, has purchased or 
obtained possession of the manuseript, and has put it into the 
hands of M. Caussin de Percival to revise and publish, who will 
add to it extracts from the celebrated Spanish and Arabic Dictio- 
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nary of Canes, ἄς. &c. To render this Dictionary more complete, 
M. Caussin will add to it an index, wherein the Arabic words will 
be arranged in alphabetical order, referring to the pages wherein 
the use and signification of these words will be explained. This 
index will also serve as an Arabic and French Dictionary. 

The work will be printed by Firman Didot, in 2 parts, in 4to. 
and published in six deliveries of 160 pages each, one of which will 
appear every six months, price 12 francs. | ; 


17. Geographi Greci Minores. Hudsoniane editionis adnota- 
tiones integras cum Dodwelli dissertationibus edidit; suasque, et 
variorum adjecit; textum denuo recensuit et varias lectiones sub- 
jecit, versionem Latinam recognovit, copiosissimis denique iudici- 
bus ac tabulis in ere incisis instruxit Johannes F. Gail. vol. 1. 
continens Hannonis et Scylacis periplos. Parisiis, Rege Christ. 
annuente, typis regiis excusum. 1826. xviii. and 624 pages, in 8vo. 


18. C. C. Tacité Opera, auspice Corbiére Comite, variorum ordi- 
num insignibus decorato, internarum in Gallia rerum administratore, 
regnante Carolo decimo, optimo principe. 3d and 4th vol. in 
folio. Paris, 1826 and 1827. 80 copies only are printed. 


19, Scriptorum Veterum nova Collectio ἃ Vaticanis codicibus 
edita, etc. autore Maio, in 4to. Rome, 1826. The 2d vol. of this 
Vatican Collection is already published. 


. 20. Cornelii Nepotis que extant, cum selectis superiorum inter- 
pretum suisque animadversionibus edidit Arg. van Staveren. Edit. 
nova, auctior, curante Guil. Henr. Bardili. Accedunt Corn. Nep. 
Fragmenta Guelpherbytana cum Jac. Frid. Heusingeri defensioni- 
bus; omniumque vocabulorum ac rerum index Bosianus multo 
quam antea plenior et emendatior, ex typograph. soc. Wurtemb. 
Price 43 thal. Stutgardt, 1820. 

M. Bardili endeavors to prove against Lambin that the text of 
Cornelius Nepos which we possess is not the true one ; and that a 
compiler, in the time of the Emperor Theodosius, extracted, abridged 
and arranged that part of Cornelius Nepos which treats of the 
foreign generals. 


21. Biographie Universelle, ancient and modern; or a history in 
alphabetical order of the public and private lives of all men who 
have distinguished themselves, &c. A work entirely new, edited by 
a society of literary and learned men. vol. 49. Paris, in 8vo. 
1827 : sold by Michaud. There remains to be published of this 
work two more vols. which are in the press; viz. vols. 50 and 51, 
which comprise the letters W, X, Y, and Z. Price of each vol. 
8 francs: to each vol. may be added a book containing 16 por- 
traits, price 3 francs. A copy of the whole work on vellum with the 
engravings has been struck off, price of each vol. 600 francs. 
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22. Lettres de St. Basile le Grand, de St. Grégoire de Nazianze, 
et de St. Jean de Chrysostome, translated into French from the 
Greek, and arranged in historical order, by J. L. Genin, professor 
of rhetoric. Paris, in 8vo. 1827, at Rusand’s. 


23. Philonis Judai Paralipomena Armenia, libri videlicet qua- 
tuor in Genesin, libri duo in Exodum, sermo unus de Sampsone, 
alter de Jona, tertius de tribus angelis Abrahame apparentibus ; 
opera hactenus inedita, ex Armenia versione antiquissima ab ipso 
originali textu Greco ad verbum stricte exequata seculo quinto, 
nunc primum in Latinam fideliter translata per J. B. Aucher, Ve- 
netiis, 1826, typis Coenobii P. P. Armeniorum. 


24. Les Commentaires de Cesar, translated into French by . 
Toulongeon: a new edition, with the text revised and corrected 
by A. Pommier; to which is added, a great variety of explanatory 
notes, embellished with a portrait of Cesar, aud a map of Gaul. 
Paris, 1827, price 12 francs. 


25. Euripidis Andromache ; recognovit, adnotationi Barnesii, 
Musgravii, Brunckii fere integrz suam adjecit, scholia emendatiora 
et indices adjecit J. Ὁ. Kerner. Zullichau, Darmann, in 8vo. price 
1 rix-dollar, 1 gr. 


26. Q. Horatit Flacci Opera, ad Mss. codices Vaticanos, Chi- 
sianos, Angelicos, Barberinos, Vallicellanos, aliosque, plurimis in 
locis emendavit, notisque illustravit, presertim in iis que Romanas 
antiquitates spectant, Carolus’ Fea. Denud recensuit, adhibitis- 
que novissimis subsidiis curavit F. H. Bothe. Heidelberge, 1826. 
2 vols. in 8vo. price 5 florins, 30 kr. 


27. The poem of Gractus Faliscus on hunting with dogs, in 
German and in Latin, published by C.G. Perlet. Leipsic, Hahn, 
in 8vo, 

28. Sanchoniathonis Berytit que feruntur fragmenta de cos- 
mogonia et theologia Phenicum, Greece versa a Phylone Byblio, 
servata ab Eusebio, Preparat. Evang. |. 1. Grace et Latine. 
Recognovit, emendavit, notis selectis Scaligeri, Bocharti, Vossii, 
Cumberlandi, aliorumque, et suis animadversionibus illustravit J. 
C. Orellius. Lipsie, Hinrichs, in 8vo. price 12 gr. 


29. Cornelit Taciti de situ, moribus, et populis Germania libel- 
lus ; textum recognitum, cum selecta varietate lectionis, brevique . 
tum aliorum, tum sua annotatione edidit G. Gunther. Helmsta- 
dii, Fleckelsens, in 8vo. price 4 gr. 


30. Aristotelis Rerum Publicarum Reliquia ; collegit, illustra- 
vit, atque prolegomena addidit C. F. Neumann. Heidelberge, 
Oswald, iu Svo. price 1 florin, 30 kr. , 

31. At the Typographical Society of Milan, the collection of 
Poeti.Classici Italiani antichi e moderni, in 32mo. with the por- 
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traits and lives of each poet. The number of volumes already 
published exceeds 50. . 


32. La Lyre brisée, dithyrambe de M. Agoub, translated into 
Arabic verse, in 8vo. 44 pages. Paris, 1827. 


33. Frip. AuGc. GUIL. SPOHN, de Lingua et Literis veterum 
Agyptiorum, cum permultis tabulis lithographicis, literas Egyp- 
tiorum tum vulgari tum sacerdotali ratione scriptas explicantibus, 
atque interpretationum Rosettane aliarumque inscriptionum et 
aliquot voluminum papyraceorum in sepulcris repertorum exhi- 
bentibus. Accedunt Grammatice atque Glossarium Agyptiacum. 
Edidit et absolvit Gustavus Seyffarth, in Acad, Lips. Prof. D. 
Pars prima, cum imagine vitaque Spohnii. Lipsie, 1825, in 4to. 
Gustavi Seyffarth Rudimenta Hieroglyphices. Accedunt explica- 
tiones speciminum hieroglyphicorum, glossarium, atque alphabeta 
cum xxxvi. tabulis lithographicis. Lipsize, 1825, in 4to. 


‘34. Mémoire sur l’ Education Classique des jeunes Médecins: 
Notice on the classical education of young doctors in medicine; 
on medical education with regard to chymistry, or panegyric of the 
doctrine of Hippocrates, by Dr. δ". 63 pages, in 8vo. Paris, 1827, 
Cosson. Dissertation on the Prognostics of Hippocrates. Critical 
Animadversions on the new edition of the translation of Hippo- 
crates’ whole works in Greek, Latin, and French. 


85. B*?2.. &:. Marchand du Breuil, printer, No. 80, Rue de la 
Har~_, Paris, is publishing the Prospectus of a new edition of the 
F sble, by Vence ; or the Holy Bible in Latin and French, with lite- 
ral, critical, and historical notes, prefaces, and dedications, from 
the Commentary of Dom Augustin Calmet, Abbé de Sénones, the 
‘Abbé de Vence, and the most celebrated authors who have facili- 
tated the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures. This 6th edition, 
revised, corrected, and enriched with new notes, will be published 
at once in 4to. and in Svo. in 25 vols. on fine paper; price per 
vol. in 4to. 12 francs, in 8vo. 9 francs; the 1st vol. will be pub- 
lished in 1827. The Atlas in fol. will be published in five numbers, 
at 5 francs each number. The 4th page of the Prospectus is a 
specimen, containing from the 18th to the 22d verses of the 8th 
chapter of Genesis, in French and Latin, with notes, in which the 
Hebrew words are printed without the vowel-points. The type 
has been cast expressly for this edition by Firman Didot. Paris. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Athenian Elegance is accepted. 
The Critical Canons of Blomfield and Monk in our next. 


We shall give the ‘Observations on Porson’s Leiters to 
Travis,’ at the end of the Letters. 


To tue Epitor or THE CLAssicaL JOUBNAL. 


Sir, 

I beg to refer you to a letter of Mr. Tate inserted ia the 
4th No. of the Classical Journal, p. 896; in which he re- 
quests you to reprint therein Dr. Moor’s Essay on the Greek 
Prepositions, and “ undertakes in a subsequent No. to state his 
objections to some parts of the Essay, and to give to the learned 
world his own hypothesis of THE ORIGIN OF CASES,—a 
paper which he ventures beforehand to say, will be found very 
plain and intelligible at least, and quite free from all mixture of 
bad metaphysics,” 

The Essay was most promptly reprinted by you: but I have 
never seen the trace of an attempt on the part of Mr. Tate to 
redeem his engagement, though [ anxiously searched for some- 
thing of the kind in all your succeeding Numbers for years after- 
wards, until | commenced a wandering life on the Continent. 


END OF NO. LXXIt. 


